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ABSTRACT-, ; , s ' ' " ; . ■ , . . ' ,v 

■ This paper 'reports on an action research pro ject » 

undertaken in 1972r1973, to determine, whether a parent education 
program with a focus bn the mother/child, system could be developed 
effectively i^th, urb^n* Aboriginal families. A discussion of . the 
.importance of the home as a factor shaping children's school progress 
is followed by a description of thle social/family' situation of urban 
Aborigines* as reported in the research -literatuxei A detailed picture 
of the characteristics and ongoing lives- of the families 
--participating in the project is presented. An -examination or the*'- 
rationales underlying a variety of, approaches to the establishment of 
links between' home and. school leads' to .the. affirmation of ^merit in 
approaches which focus on the parent/child dyad,. ' More than a. third of 
the report consists bf a detailed description of thfe planning, * 
impiementatipn J and. evaluation ' of the project itself. , A discussion 
the project families focuses on family structure, size of household 
housing, mobility, educat ional~*level -and occupational status/ heall 
and attitudes toward self and Community., 
project r the research team, selection of 
intervention programs (home teaching and 
discussed in detail. Also included are^a 

methodolcgy r an evaluation of the project and its effects 
evaluation, of the parent/child approach and a £et of 
recommendations. Appendices are ^included . (Author/CM) 
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INTRODUCTION 

The action research project reported in this paper was undertaken 
in 1972-19 4 /3. Its major goal was to determine whether a parent education 
program with a focus on the mother/child system could be effectively 
developed with urban Aboriginal families. In the first year ,\ the program 
was conducted by a white parent educator; in the second' year tljje team of 
parent educators was extended to include t three Aboriginal mothers 



The report presents, firstly, an analysis of the importance' of the 
home as a factor shaping children's school progress. Then the 'social/ 
family situation of urban Aboriginals, as reported in the research 
literature is described; following this, a detailed picture is presented of 
the characteristics and the on-going lives of the families who participated 
in the research project. ^ 

There follows an examination of the rationale underlying a variety 
of approaches to the establishment of links between home and school; this 
-examination leads to the conclusion that there^is considerable merit in 
; approaches which focus on the parent/child dyad. 

A detailed description of the research project is presented: its 
planning,-, implementation and^ evaluation. As much detail as possible is | 
included so that the reader may be in» a position to judge the underlying 
philosophy and the eg^rt to which it was realized in the practical 
procedures . ' 

Finally, on the evidence that such a parent education project 
can be implemented and can have <a positive effect on the participating 
families, a set of recommendations is presented, in the hope that a 
wider-scale testing of this type of program will be instituted. 
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PREFACE 

During, over twenty years of research work with Aboriginal parents 
and their children throughout Australia, I have been seeking for ways of 
helping *to ensure that Aboriginal children will profit from the school 
system, in line with their parents' wishes. 

'This concern, together with the convictions that parent/child 
interactions are highly significant experiences in the child's educational 
life, and that Aboriginal" parents are, in fact, much more capable teachers 
than they give themselves credit for, led to the planning of the research 
project reported in this paper''. - 




Much of the success of the project is attributable to the Senior 
/^Parent Educator, the corauthor of this report. Mrs Henry brought to the' 
pro ject'' £m immense warmth,, an ability 'to relate -to Aboriginal mothers and 
children, the gift for working creatively with the mothers to help them 
discover; unsuspected: opportunities for interacting with their children, 
and an enjoyment of the mothers, their children and the project,. In her 
execution of her role initially as Senior Parent Educator and later as 
•leader of the Aboriginal Parent Educators, she exhibited always her firm 
belief in the abilities of the mothers in the program. 

The three Aboriginal Parent Educators , Mrs Eunice Collins, 
Mrs Barbara Coolwell and Mrs^ Maureen Rayment also brought to the program a 
commitment and a major contribution. They proved beyond doubt that Aboriginal 
mothers can become effective ^educators -not only of their children, but also of 
other mothers. , ■, • S' r 

Finally, of cc/urse, the project could not have continued but for the 

participation of the/project mothers, and their children. In thanking them 

/ 

for co-operating with us in testing out our assumptions we should like to say 

/' . 1 

how much we en joyed/ working with them and how grateful ye are to them for 

the opportunities they gave us to enlarge our own understandings. 

Betty H. Watts 
t Project Director 




FOREWORD 



This' program would be good for any minority group, not only 



Aboriginals. Many parents are frightened to talk to teachers. They 

feel they can't expreis themselves. it's partly shyness; it's partly 

that they feel they haven't, got the education. to talk to a teacher. 

.In our program we were working wiiih children but educating the parents: 

\ , - . 

suggesting that they were the most important teachers in the child's 

life. ; 

The program helped the three of -us too, as parents, to realize 
that education starts at home. . 

In a way it ended at a crucial momen^V h£tauSe" the parents we 
-worked with were just getting into the -Swing of- iH: We were too. As 
well, it would have been a good idea if we ^ddVbeen at}le to see how the 
children progressed through school. 

One of the greatest things about the program was - the confidence 
it gave to the housebound mothers, and to us, to mix with people socially. 
Not only has the program helped us to understand the ^value of education 
in the home,- but it also opened our eyes to the opportunities for 
interesting -gobs that are now available to Aboriginal women, and' helped us 
to be jnore confident in our jobs when we gpt, them. 

x ' - • ' V 

* Eunice Collins 

. • ' ■ Barbara Coolwell 

■ Maureen Rayment . 
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CHAPTER 1 

\ 

THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF HOME AND SCHOOL IN DETERMINING - 

CHILDREN'S SCHOOL PROGRESS *" L * 

Society has established schools for its young. The roles o,f schools 
are currently under intense scrutiny as various groups in the community feel 
concern about the adolescents/ - their characteristics and their competence - 
as they complete their schooling and enter the adult v world of work or 
unemploymen t , displaying varying attitudes and' beliefs , as contributing citizen 
or as delinquent; . Clearly schools, in the eyes of the community, have a valid 
role to play in the socialization of children and adolescents. j 

\ 

Societal concern is expressed also about the negative influence of 
some h*omes on some children. In expressing this concern, society recognizes . 
the .role of the home in the socialization of children^and young people a 
role which is by some well-performed and- by others^ executed in such 'a fashion ( 
that the children are lett vulnerable to life's vicissitudes and ill-prepared 
for adult roles. . 

Socialization refers to -the processes whereby the immature in a 
society are indoctrinated into the ways of that society, the processes 
through which*a society J -perpetuates itself from generation, to generation. In . 
western societies, formal education (school education)* is an essential element 
in socialization. Its goals are many and varied and, indeed, different groups 
fin a society emphasize and give priority to different goals. For the purposes 
of discussion, we would suggest that a working statement of the goals of 
formal education might be: schools aim thxough their personnel and program to 
help children to develop i<n an optimal fashion so that they might achieve 
greater happiness , satis faction , success, self-realization, sense of purpose 
and enjoyment' of learning during the* years of their childhood and adolescence, 
so that they might develop their imaginations and their joy in living and 
so that they might develop a concern for $thers, an appreciation of others 
arid a concern for social justice. We would hope further that they might also, 
on leaving school, find a" meaningful and secure place in the wider community 
and make appropriate contributions to the well-being and development of that 
community. 



If we t^jke this view of school education and' its goals, then 
obviously education is not a matter for the school alone.. The home \plays 
a major role r also. Where home and school work co-operatively together, 
the likely result for the child is achievement of the goals; where schools 
proceed as if they were the sole or the most important influence on children, 
the likely result .is, for the majority of children, school failure. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE HOME ' • ' 

The home has an undoubted influence on the way in which children 
respond to the school environment and the degree of success they achieve in 
this new setting. Several studies (e.g. Coleman's 1966 United ' States study 
of the equality of education opportunity* (Coleman et al . , 1966) and Wiseman **s 
study of eleven year old Manchester children (H.M.S.O. 1967)) have shown 
that the home is, in fact, more important than the school in determining how 
well children do at school. 

Rosier, 1973, in his analysis of factors determining the school 

success of Australian fqurteen year olds in science , tcon firmed the 

... \ 
significance of home background. He concluded: 



" Even if the school conditions in 'low home background* 
schools were improved, they would still have lower school 
scores than the 'high home background' schools. 
You cannot compensate for this handicap merely by changing 
school conditions." (Rosier, 1973: 10) 



V 



We must ask why the' home exerts this critical influence on the 
children's school achievement . A partial answer lies^ln the cumulative 
nature of child development. Children, base later learnings on earlier learn- 
ings. They bring to school, as a result of their, home experiences, certain 



concepts, skills and knowledge and these are the bases pn which 



they respond 



to what the school has to offer. They also bring- to school, as a result of 
their home experiences, certain orientations, expectations and attitudes; 
these help determine how they will perceive the school and hence the influence 
the school will have upon^ their further development. Also as a result of 
home and community experiences (both before school entrance and during out- 
of-school hours) they have developed certain values, certain behaviours; 
certain rewards and sanctions have become meaningful to them and others have 
no significance for them. 



As' a result, then-, of these experiences, chi&dren are ready to 

9 

respond differentially to /what the school has t*b offer and will consequently 
profit di f ferentially^ from these offerings. The home has provided the first 
major teaching for tfye child and will throughout his life, at least the 
early years of his -life , /inevitably continue to act as an educator. n 

• ' • v ' ' i 

Ifte need to examine, In some detaill-the particular -roles; of parents 
and the particular roles' of" teachers; we nfeed to determine where these overlap 
and where they differ. If there Is to be'a fruitful partnership, a further 

need must be satisfied: teachers must understand ■ the expectations that parents 

c 

have of- schools and parents must know what expectations teachers hold . of them. 

What are the specific contributions that the*home makes to the v " 
educational development of children once they are at school? .We would 
suggest that these include the following: 

They provide the major emotional climate in which children*. grow 
and develop. Parents aire normally more significant in the^child's 
eyes than are 'his teachers , and it is his. parents' values, attitudes 
'and beliefs that he* is likely to incorporate. - 

Because of this climate, the parents are a major farce in helping 
to determine the young child's goals. The goals he adopts shape 
his behaviour in and out of the classroom.. 

Parents provide a great variety of learning experiences for the 
young child - in the '^lome, via the mass media, and through the 
whole range of activities" conducted by the family outside the home^ 

' . . ' / ' 

They have an intimate knowledge of; the child within the home 

"~> . '• ' I - " 

setting, because of the many opportunities provided for observation.^ 

, . % & 

Thus they know him as a penson - his likes and dislikes, his 
reactions, the things which prove attractive to him, the rewards 
that are perceived by him to-be rewarding and the ways of .learning - 
he prefers. This knowledge is to some degree necessarily subjective. 

They can provide an individual learning situation for the child,' 
9 

almost a tutorial setting. They can offer almost instant feedback 
to him 'in his learning endeavours; they can manipulate experiences 
and explanations- to suit the individual child. 



They know how the child reacts^_tp the school program and school 
events and can help him in a one-to-one situation to 'examine and 
profit from these reactions* 

They can provide a-setting, which |he school cannot, for the child's 
application of his school- learnings to his out-of-school life. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE SCHOOL 

Wha-t are the specific contributions which the teachers bring to the 
child • s learning? 

In a sense they view the" child from a much wider vantage point 
.. than 'can the home. They see the child within the context of his 
age group, and .they see him also in settings where, in some ways, 
he is more free to be himself than is the case in the home . 

They are able to make a more objective, appraisal of the child, of 
his strengths and weaknesses, than can the home.. > 

.The teachers, of course, bririg to the situation professional 
pedagogical skills, insightsjand knowledge which they can use to 
tempt the child to make steady progress .towards the objectives v 

"of the educational program. , ' 

Teacher^ also offer themselves as adults othar than parents as 
role models for the children. 

v. ^, • 

It would seem obvious then that, if the child is to profit from both 
^groups of teaching adults, there is an urgent need for ■ communication^ between 
the home and the school andNa^marked degree 1 €f~ continuity between school and ' 
oiit-of-school experiences. - ' y • ^ * 

.1 ♦ • ■ . 

Dottrens (1962) has argued: 

It is not the school which is the centre of -the child's life, 
but his family, his-" friends , his house, his street, his village 
and the relationships which all this -implies. f Any educational - 
system or curriculum^which cuts the child off from the sources 
of his experiences and emotions stands self-condemned. " 



/ 



m . t * 

We think, in many ways, because'of the lack of communi cation 
between school and home and because of the- failure of the school to recognize 
and value the specific contribution of the home, that we have cut many 
children off from the sources of their experiences and emotions. In the. 
beginning when sdhools were planned, the view of learning that prevailed and 
the (Educational objectives which were held led to the creation of buildings^. 
The children's' learning experiences were planned to -occur within the four 
walls of the school. At the same time fences were erected around the school 
and over time the effect was gradually to hedge the school off from the 
community it served, to see education* as the school '^business and as a 
process which occurred within the school complex. Gradually there developed, 
among s6me teachers at least, a view that they were th^fsexperts and that they 
alone could and should provide the learning settings for the children. 
Education was the school's business. 

This has perhaps had minimum' adverse, effects on some youn<^ children, - 
but the adverse effects on many children have been extreme. Ttyese are the 
children from homes and sub-communities whose values and styles of life 
differ in some ways from the values of the school which is essentially a 
'mainstream culture institution. '' ^ ■ 

HOME-SCHOOL DISCONTINUITIES 

„ Obviously 'there are some areas of overlap between" home t and school 
, for most children; there is probably rarely , complete overlap, even in the 
case of mainstream middle-class children. For these latter, the situation 
might be -seen as: ,. 

Schc 




For many culturally different children the area of overlap is much 
slighter: 




While the magnitude of the overlap is of importance, the most significant 

issue is the- content of the areas. where there is no overlap. Some incongruities 
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'-between the Jiome and the school experiences of the child are probably of 
little import; all children can. (and need to) .tolerate a degree of dissonance 
a degree of conflict. But, there 'are some areas of the child's life situation . 
where dissonance-between home and school experiences has a major debilitating 
eff&trt on his educational and persdn^lN^eve logmen t and fulfilment. < 

* ' 

* Such arenas -include particularly values, motives, linguistic 

. * 1 • * 

'systems and cognitive styles.' - 

-» . : 1 ■ ^ 

\ • - ■ - k ■ / 9 

' (i) VALUES - ■ .. 

» * " " * 

^> The values of the school determine its goals, its priorities the 

behaviours it seeks to induce in children, the behaviours it rewards, the 

very* curriculum it offers. It would seem that most schools reflect the * 

values; of -the middle-class mainstream culture; these are the achievement 

related values described by. Kluckhohn: ' , ' ^ 

* " I >'A i :) i . lu. i : :■>; - r e 1 a ti on al orientation; the achieving orievnta- 
f ti^on, wherein judgment of a person's value is primarily on the 
basis of his accomplishments, his productivity, the mco'i-agaznst- 
kct.u >••_:, rat^ioiial-maste'ry orientation; and the definition of 
human nature as evil but perfectible . " (Kluckhohn, 1950) . '. 



Many cultural minorities, however, reveal "a different profile of ' 
values: for some group goals have primacy over individual -goals ,-* a person,- 
in S'ome communities, is judged iri\terms" o°f what he is, rather, than what be . 
has achieved. These are the af f i'liat ive rather than the achievement sub- 
culture:;, and members of tfftSsc groups interact with their.- children- in. the ■ . 
light of their value systems* 

w . - ] ' „ - ' • 
\ 

Child rearing values vary, too, by sub-culture and social class . 
Kohl's Studios, for example (Kohn, 195^.^1963, 1966, 1969) have shown 

> workinq-clas.s parents to value obedience, neatness and cleanliness , while 
middle-class parents ascribe greater importance' to characteristics such as 
cur iosi ty ' happi ness , consideration and self-control. His and other data 
sugcjest • also a social class difference in respect to the valuing of self- 
direction and conformity to '^terna 1 authority; discontinuity between school 
kind home with regard to these values has strong implications for the minority 

Child's- feelings of security and h/nc- his feoJ i rujs of competence and 
conf i den ci 1 . 1 \ * 



. Just as the school's activities are predetermined by its values, 
so, too, are' children's activities shaped by their values. Only if class- 
room goals are consonant with their values and only if they hold positive 
attitudes towards education and/or the teacher and/or classroom activites', 

will the children strive to 'achieve success. 

j± . • , 

(,ii ) MOTIVES " , 

• v Motives are internal forces to action. An aroused motive mobilizes 
th*e child's energy, effort and striving. Under its influence, he directs hi 
efforts towards goals which he believes will satisfy that motive. If, for 
example, he has a strong felt need for teacher approval, he^ will strive with 
tasks where success will, in his view, bring praise and approval from the 
teacher. . < 

Motives play a further role in learning: only under -the influence 
of ..an aroused motive will a child use his abilities fully to* deal with a 

•3 

given situation . 

\ - ■ - 

The* child in the classroom who is not motivated towards school 

goals is likely to be unsuccessful. His poof, performance may lead his . n 

teacher to co'nclude that he lacks ability. While this will sometimes be 

■ ■ i . ■ ' , - / . >> 

true, : d»f ten his performance reflects a lack of motivation, a lack of involve 

ritent, rather than a lack of ability. . - : ^ . 

. b . " Ausubel (1968) suggested . that achievement motivation in sphool N >• 
settings has three components : a .cognitive drive which is task-oriented (the 
need to know), an ego-enhancing component concerned with achievement as a 
sotfrce of primary or earned -'status , and an affiliative component, oriented 
towards achievement as a way of >ensurin^continued status . He pointed out 
that varying proportions of these components are normally represented in 
achievement-motivation, depending on a number of variables including 
culture, and ethnic origin'. . \ 

"' ' Many 'schools emphasize tLhc £dr*;t two of Ausubel 1 s components - the^ 
coqri'itiv6 i cirive and the, ego-enhancing drive. These motives are not, .however 
strongly characteristic of a significant proportion of some minority groups; 
in their casG it j s' often the need for affiliation which is the regnant^ . 
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motive. If the school makes no attempt to engage this affiliative motive 
at leas.t initially in the service of classroom learning many youngsters fail 
to find sources of satisfaction in the classroom and the discontinuities 
between their in-school and out-of.-school lives are heightened. 

(iii) ' "LINGUISTIC SYSTEM , 

The linguistic system of the school -is primarily what Bernstein (1970) 
has called the elaborated code, that is, a code oriented towards receiving 
and offering universalistic meanings, a code where the speaker makes his ; 
intentions explicit verbally, a code that requires a .longer time dimension 
Of verbal planning.' .This is the language of teacher and' of text book. 

* • • In the past, (and, indeed, in the present) some schools have 
reacted adversely to the inability of ■certain groups of children (e.g. 
inner-city Blacks) to speak standard English. Linguists, psycholinguists and 
socio linguists have recently been concerned to emphasize the lingu^sitic 
integrity of the various dialects. 



Thus, for soifie children there is a discontinuity between home and 
school in linguistic system, in orientation towards the use of language ar 
in the form o^f social relations in. which the language system is rooted T ' 



(iv) COGNITIVE STYLE ■ : f 
^ The research literature of the 40's, 50's and 60's documents the 

loWer I.Q., the below-average school performance, the high illiteracy rates, 
the high dr6p-out rates among many of the culturally different groups, 
especially those where a majority of the member's live, in depressed socio- 
x economic conditions. „ " 

j Explanations of these limited achievements have been sought in the 
home circumstances of the children. 

Factors within "the home are undoubtedly obstacles to the. academic 
progress of many children." But it may be that these 'explanations' are too* 
simplistic in their approach . They focus on discontinuities between .home and 
school, but in a one-sided fashion :^Xh<e home does not promote the development 
of abilities the school, believes important. But does not the home promote 



1 r 
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the development of other abilities? What are ';these other abilities and 
* *■ * 
why does the school not make use o'f them? j 

The school favours the abstract, conceptual* style . Studies have 

sh<own that some culturally different group's develop f ferent cognitive .styles 

Differences/"- documented with varying degrees of precision, include, for 

example , impulsivity vs. reflection, less 5 abstract conceptualization^ and 

categorization of stimuli, more concreteness and^inf lexibility in 

intellectual functioning, motorifc^reference . 

> f ^ . 9 

r •■' ' • 

The child's cognitive style determines- his utilization of his 
intellectual abilities: ' • '* - ? 

• "' Styles' of categorization raay^be an important 'intellectual ' 
dimension to determine how intelligence operates. An 
individual's ''style ' dictates the cues he will'use, but not 
necessarily determines the level on which he performs. The 
,- • « style. 'of categorization sets the direction but not the level 

jpn which an individuals intelligence might function.!' 
v (Sigel,- 1963) . r ■ . . . 

^ If the school does not capitalize on the culturally different child's 
preferred cognitive style', the result may be underperformance . An increasing 
number of theorists 3 express the view than culturally different children^are ^ 
-often judged as. incompetent , whereas , irreality, it is their performance, 
not. their competence, which is deficient. The gap* between- competence and 
performance is. attributed to inappropriate situational cues - inappropriate 
because they fail to stimulate the child to action ..-(Wallace , 1#67; Laboy, 
1970; Cole and Bruner, 197?). / „ 

A further area of ho*m^/scho61 discontinuity, for the culturally 

* different child lies in the types of experiences provided at-home and in his 

ensuing s.tore of concepts. These are^often very different from those of his 

middle-class counterpart. They are not in themselves, however, less valid* 

* - ' '. * 

as bases for further learning . ,\ t ' .' . 

rs » 

i COMPLEMENTARY ROLES OF . HQME AND' SCHOOL " t * . ' • 



The discontinuities between school and home described above indicate 
the -urgent ne^ssity for the involvement' of the home^ ir^ the chi^ren's ■: 
education. This necessity becomes emphasized when- thfe^chi: 



lildren concerned 



■ ■/ •- - ■ / 

■ 1 ' - 10 -/. . 

• 7 

' / . / 
come from a .cultural background different/from that of the school and the 

school staff . J In the case of' middle class majority culture pupils, the 

school, home .and surrounding community snare a common set of values, espouse 

a common set<of goals, direct their; rewards and sanctions to the same range 

of behaviour/s; in short, there is continuing interaction among 'the three, 

and each;, in broad Outline ,.. supports and reinforces the activities of the 

other two , I. } , 



I 
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, The situation is frequently quite otherwise in respect to the culturally 
different/ There is often no such close communion (in the main informal and *^ 
intuitive) between home and School. In many respects, neither reinforces the 

. . . 1 / ' r ■ * 

activities of the ot^er. ■ 

i 

' i I 

Qordon hasC^resented -a detailed rationale for the involvement of 

parents: 

^ ,"a] langu'ago^develops from modelling on significant acfults 

and by exposure in the home before*' schooling begins, 

i as well as throughout the school year and is not a 

function of rote recitation ; 

b) attdtudes towards learning are learned primarily at • 
- home and the home > is thus the central learning' place; 

c) the parents' self-esteem , attitudes . towards school, 
^expectation for success, and provision of experiences 

influence child performance, attitudes and self-esteem; 

v d) children v learn best when home and school share in the t, 
educational experience; 

e) children learn best when their own sub-culture is 
respected and finds potency both in the clasa^oom and 
in the general operation of tpe school; > 

f) parents themselves gain in self-esteem and feelings of r ' 
9 competence when they see "themselves able to teach their 

.own children," to teach others - both adults and children- - 
and to function as decision-makers in all respects of a 
w program; 0 ■ ' 

* g) when parents are actively involved in the^ducation of & 

■ ^ their children, they will continue £o enhance the 

'f child's gr/owth and -their own activity a fter the formal 

program ends " K v . ' 

i " (Go^dorff 1972: 22l) 

Grotberg in a recent analysis of institutional responsibilities ' 

i :^ • . ■ 

for early childhood education, argues: • . _ / 
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any model being considered for addption or. adaptation 

should'be concerned with the total child and'rshould involve 

parents.... The degree to whitfh parents participate in 

botah the decision-making process and the educational program 
of an institution may well ^determine the level of the 
effectiveness of the institution." (Grotberg", 1972: 337) 

■ • V 

All the evidence available to' us today leads to the conclusion 
that children will make better academic progress when both home and school 
recognize their need to work productively and harmoniously together. 
This' need for collaboration is even greater",, as we have shown above, 
in the case of minority grou^ than of majority group children; yet, 
as we ^hall show, Aboriginal parents and the teaches of their children 
rarely meet, let alone collaborate. .vy ^ 

"4 g . . " _ 

' Havighurst cogently 'underlines the complementarity of home and 

school as he writes of an implicit contract between home and school: 

" The parents contract to prepare ■ their child for school ' 
entrance, both coghitively and affectively. They further 
contract to keep him in school and to make home conditions 
appropriate for his Success in school. The school contracts 
to receive the child, teach him as well as it can, taking 
account of his strengths and weaknesses and £he ways iqr/ 
which he can learn most effectively. 



Very little of t^hls contract is put into legal, codes/, but 
the education of the child is Successful only when btfth 
parties carry out their obligations fully.' Sometimes tone or 
both parties fail to understand' the nature of these 
obligations . ! * j ^ 

In the case of jthe socially disadvantaged pa/rents of this 
country, nearly all of them fail to meet the t^rms of the 
contract. But the schools generally faj.1 also' by failing to 
understand how the children of these families /can learn "most 
successfully. " (Havighurst, 1970) , / 



T 
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• , . • CHAPTER 2 

/ ' ' ' • ' 

- ABORIGI%. STUDENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES; TOE PRESENT SITUATION 

So far the issue. of parental importance in the educative process' 
has been investigated in general terms,* Before discussing the signi- 
ficance of Aboriginal parents in the education of their children, -the" 
focus needs to be- expanded. - \ 

• ' ' * < . * J < 

Educational attainment, for all its importance, must be'see^ as 
one facet. of a wider picture,- 'That picture, whose outlines must now\e 
sketched. in, concerns -the whole complex of life circumstances of 
^original families in Australia and the. way' in which these life 

^circumstances may influence the development of children growing up with- 

«. iVi the families.' • " " • ■ 

J ". . ; ' .• • 

Since ^tha action" research p^cject whicj* forms the kernel of this 

work was concern^' with Aboriginal families In an urban setting, it is on 

I _ 1 

such urban families that the analysis which (follows will focus. 

Before .considering the more general fulturair^ano ''social milieu 
in which these families move, we shall delineate soifte of the factors 
that impinge most closely on their day-to-day lives'. Such factors are 
family structure f ^ sizej^f household, housing ,• mobility ,' health , 
occupational status and its partial determinant, educational attainment. 
It is these factors" that most directly affect the life chances of^ 
family members. ' • *..»-, 

1 . FAMILY STRUCTURE 

''Whereas non-Aboriginal Australian households are typically 
occupied by nuclear families, urban Aboriginal households tend to be 

somewhat different. BeaSley (1970) in her study of Aboriginal families 

..." i , 

in Sydney, reported that 74% of the 100 households studied had a single 
nuclear family as the basis, 18%, contained two nuclear families, 7% 
three nuclear families and 1% a non-nuclear family* unit. A Brisbane 

study (Smith and Biddle, 1975) showed a lower proportion of the sample ' 

j 

households (59%) to consist of one family unit; irji 17% of the households 
there'were three or modi units per household. 
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The Sydney and Brisbane ^studies showed too, that a number of 
Aboriginal households were extended by the .presence of relative^. In 
Sydney, 28% of the persons livirig in the sample households were kin , 
rather than nuclear family members; in Brisbane^ the survey found that 
only 36% of 351 regular family units consisted solely of a full nuclear 

Kinship relationships are of continuing importance to Aboriginal 



unit. 



households . 



" ' Among r both, urban and rural Aborigines in New South 
Wales, "ii^wks" certainly customary for peojjle to have lar%e 
households /""'for ' their kin obligations required the provi- 
sion of hospitality to\ relatives who might need accommo- 
dation. Coming to the city ^id not free an Aboriginal 

from such obligations-. V The .existing overcrowding 

was aggravated sttill further by tfie more or less frequent 
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arrival of temporary visitors on holiday, attending 
Ditals in the city, and. so on." (Beasley, 1970: 



163) 



fyospi 

j.rwick-' s (1964) Melbourne study and Gale<s (1972) picture of 

iinal. life in Adelaide similarly revealed a high proportion of. 
extended families, often including intermittent or continuous streams of 
visitors.' ' 



That this pattern may be Changing for some groups, including 
.town and city dwellers, is; suggested by more recent data obtained by 
Watts (1976) in her evaluation of the Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheirie^ 
She. found that among the 916 families across Australia who were. in' the 
sample, only one in six was characterised *by the presence of adults other 
than parents. Location was a discriminating factor. While 37% of the - 
families living on town reserves were extended, 'the percentages of 
extended famil^s fell to 19% for town dwellers? 15% for those in cities; 
k 13% for both capital ci£y families ahd those living in isolated areas on 
past^rtel properties and small mining settlements; and 7% for families on 
self-contained Aboriginal communities, 

2. SIZE. OF HOUSEHOLD ^\ 

Data from some of the studies indicate a* 1 larger family size 
among Aboriginal -than amon^ non -Abo rig in&l>; groups in urban settings. N 
The Australian average is 2.49 children "^for incompleted families and 
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5.66 for completed families (Eorrie, 1973). The average , number ^of 
children per Aboriginal family was estimated by Beasley (1970) to be 
3.38 in Sydney, and in Adelaide (Gale, 1972) to be 5.40 for families- 
with two Aboriginal parents and 2.60 for families with only one 
Aboriginal parent. 



\ ^Watts (1976) obtained data across Australia on. family size, 

.determined by taking account of the number of children born to a family 

together with other children adopted either legally or more . informally , 

^ in accordance with the usage of many Aboriginal people when referring 

to 'family'. she found' that in over half of the families (62%) the 

parent (s) had brought up or were bringing up ,six or more clpJdren. In 

only 6% of the families did the number of children fall below three. 

The pattern of family size was . associated with both location and f 

occupational status of the students' homes. Very la^rge families of ten 

or more children were less frequently found .in capitals; the frequency 

increased as one moved from cities, tjo towns and isolated areas, to town 

reserves and finally to Aboriginal communities... Only a small proportion 

of the families ..in each location had child-rearing responsibility for 

fewer than threfe children. Lagcfer families were found more frequently in 

unskilled and semi-skilled than in skilled or professional homes', while 

very small -families (fewer than three children) were uncharacteristic of 

each of the three occupational groups. 

t I 

The size of family., the fairly frequent presence of non-family 
members and' the need to* offset high rentals by making maximum use of 
dwelling space lead to a situation of overcrowding in many Aboriginal 
homes. The average number of persons per Aboriginal dwellings has been 
found to be 7.03 in Sydney (Beasley, 1970) ^nd 5.6 in Brisbane (Smith 
and Biddle, 1975) compared with the Australian average of 3.55. 

v Gale (1972: l^l) in Adelaide found the average density of the 
Aboriginal population to be at least 1.8 persons per room, often more, 
compared with 0.'6 persons per room for the general South Australian 
population. * The ' overcrowding is heightened by ,the relatively small 
houses often occupied by Aboriginal . families . 
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3. HOUSING • ! 

f Beasley reported* that the range of houses available to this group 
fn Sydney ' corresponded to'the range available! to lower income groups^ of , 
the general Australian population: four-fifths of the homes were cottages 
or houses. Of these, one-fourth were rated as poor or bad with respect to 
interior care and maintenance and an equal proportion received the same 
raiting on e"xterior care and 'maintenance . In the, Perth\netropolitan area 
Schapper. (1970) reported two-thirds of the Aboriginal population living in. 
conventional housing, of which at least one-half was .substandard. 

* r' . 

I 

In the first main Repor.t of the Commission of Inquiry into -Poverty , 
Henderson (1975) drew attention to one of the factors underlying ;the 
disadvantage in housing suffered by irtany Aboriginal families. 

1 " Aboriginals have 4if f icultv;' in obtaining accommodation 
in many areas due to discrimination. ^In the Brisbane study,* 
for instance, 34% of respondent£*>claimed that discrimination 
» 4 was the main problem in obtaining ^accommodation . Some 

/private landlords will not rent their properties -to Aboriginal 
people; others charge bonds that prevent Aboriginals entering 
into accommodation that is both reasonable in price and 
condition, and they are then forced into using the poorer 
^ ' ■'■ .part of the rental market." (Henderson, 1975: 263). 

* •* 'Home ownership is less frequent among metropolitan Aboriginals 
than among noh-Aboriginais . Gale's Adelaic^ study showed only a small 
proportion of Aboriginal families owning or in the .process of purchasing 
their own homes. In Sydney one-fourth of the • famil^s, .owned or were in the. 
process of buying their own homes , in contrast to twfer.thirds of the non- . 
Aboriginal metropolitan population of New South Wales. In Brisbane 
,Smi*h and Biddle found a somewhat similar situation: only one-fifth of f 
,the Aboriginals owned or were buying their own homes, compared with 
four/fifths of non-Aboriginals. Smith and Biddle made the additional 
comment that almost one-fourth of the homes owned or being bought by the 
Aboriginal were of inadequate structure. \ y 

? More^ecent findings cited by Henderson from the Brisbane Survey ^ 

of Brown et al (1974) suggest that prospects £or Aboriginal home ownership 



* (Brown, J .W. , Hirschf eld , R. and Smith , D. :' Aboriginals^na- Islanders 
in Brisbane* ' A.G.P.S. 1974.) J - J ( 1 . 



may actually be diminishing, since in this study only 8% or one-twelfth of 
the sampled occupants owned or were in the process of buying their homes 
(as against one-fifth in the Smith^and Biddle study). Twelve per cent 
'•rented from the Housing Commission and the remainder were in rented 
accommodation where rents were much higher than in Housing Commission 
houses (Watts, 1976: 27). ^ r * 

. i 

4. MOBILITY 

It ha J been pointed out by Smith and Biddle that while high 
mobility is commonly beO^eved. to be a feature \>f Aboriginal life, their ' 
Brisbane data indicated that this^was characteristic o£ a minority only . 
In reaching this conclusion, they us^d a somewhat conservative estimate of 
mobility, regarding families as not mobile if they/ had lived in the „same 
or only one other household (53%); ,mi'ld mobility (family had JLi-ved,in two 
or three other places) characterized 33% and spme 14% were' highly mobile 
families who had lived in four or more other households. 

■ S . • ^ ' " 

The-daEa available from Gale r s Adelaide study show that the most - 
mobile Aboriginal people were those who lived with relatives or at the time 
of. the survey were in gaol or in accommodation provided by their employers ; 
over 10% of this group had had nine or more addresses in .Adelaide. The 
greatest stability was found to be among those who owned or were buying 
their homes. Among this group, no children under fifteen years of age ' 
had lived at more than two addresses in Adelaide. Though many of. tfre 
adults in these families had shown a high degree of mobility after 
arriving in the city, moving from one rental house to the other, the 
pattern was one of almost complete stability after a house was bought. 
Intermediate betweep home owners and those living with relatives in respect 
to degree of mobility, were the Aboriginal families living in rented houses. 

Lickiss (1971), in her study of the households of 120 children 
resident in Sydney, explored some of the motivations accompanying the 
high residential. mobility. • " 

Moving house was precipitated by difficulties with landlords 
(often concerning rent, less often household behaviour), 
availability of more suitable accommodation (cheaper, better, 
nearer work or closer to relatives) , ( domestic crises within 
the urban household or in the country area of origin 
, necessitating return , or difficulties with various community 
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legal, health, or welfare agencies (movement as an 
evasive tactic). In one case' a neighbourhood petzdtibn was 
lodged, to try to force' an Aboriginal household to move on 
the grounds of unsatisfactory living standards - it was true^ 
that there was periodic overcrowding in this household 
because of the extraordinarily generous attitude o£- the woman 
who was head ('I can't turn a boy or- a girl from my own 
town away, if they l^ave no place to sleep for the night, now 
can I? 1 ) a clear case of conflict of what she regarded as 
the inviolable demands of kindness, loyalty and hospitality 
with the demands of' urban housing standards. (More serious 
charges levelled against this household were quite untrue 
and indicated a serious level of neighbourhood racial 
Q prejudice . )" (Lickiss, 1971; 205V/-, 



. 5 . HEALTH 

Lickiss Sydney study gives^ a' picture of the health of 
/~ Aboriginal mothers in her sample. , Five of] the 28 mothers on whom 

\ v * - ' '* . ' ■ 

personal information was available and two grandmothers were under treatment 

\ • • ' ' 

for serious illness. Furthermore, she reported that psychological dis-r\* 

tUrbance was common in the mothers* a * •* 

" Mothers spoke, of the stresses of city life; they '. 

recognized urban life as a present economic necessity but 

most insisted that child rearing is more difficult. 

Worry about 'the boys getting into trouble'* was commonly 

expressed; some worn^n blamed the distractions' of city .■' 

life for weakened parental authority; others resented a ' 

overcrowding. Some mentioned the stress of racial 

discrimination directed towards their children. , 

'. . In general, ^Lt appeared possible that environmental , ( 

factors, including urban living, (Contributed to 'the 
psychological malaise of many of i:he women, but data on . 
previous personality^ patterns were rarely available." 
(Lickiss, 1971: 212) . » " ' " 





The children's nutritional status was , on the whole, less 
- she reported marginal intake of protein and vitamins in several 
households and the probability of deficiency in calorie intake'- in some 

P* - >■:■ 




.Gale has drawn attention to the role of ill-health in bringing 
many rural Aborigines to the city. Twelve per ^ent 6f the individuals * 
in her study^.who had come ^o Adelaide ■nc^had reg&wined there for more 



than six months had come for medical reasons, -Moreover, because of the 
'•-strength of kinship tie^ a whole family often moved to the city because 
of thev medical needs of one' of its members. 



Gale reported a high rate of sickness among the urban Aboriginal 
populati6n of Adelaide, 23% of her sample be4ng admitted to hospital during 
the period of the study, with, shfc suggests/ consequent effects upon 
employment opportunities for the adults and educational opportunities for 
the children. 

a ' " 

In her samples, over a three-year period, one in ten of all the 

children under fifteen years and almost one in seven of those under four 

years spent periods of over one month in hospital. A further one in 

twelve of all the children under fifteen years went to hospital for one or 

more peripds of less than one month- Admissions wer« most frequently for 

respiratory^- infections , pneumonia,, gastro-enteritis and ear infections. 

Gale sees a vital link between socio-economic factors and ill-heasLth, • 

with over-crowding , under-nutrition and poor hygiene as contributory 

factors. 0 She finds the situation serious on several counts: * 

" ..The high rate of sickness involving long-term 

• hospitalization amongst children under fifteen years must 4 

mean that the education of this group is interrupted or . 

impaired. A lack of education, :in its turn, will adversely 

affect, their economic prospects in the future. 

> % p ' « 

■Further, the separation of a child from parents and 

family, particularly at a young age, is regarded by most: 

authorities as having serious effects upon the child's 

^emotional development. Therefore it seems unfortunate 

that a major proportion of the hospital admissions amongst - 

Aboriginal children in the younger age groups, should be 

for comparatively loha periods of hospitalization"." ^ 

(Gale, 1972: 199-200).* 

* * * 

■■■ The Report on the Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme details 
I , - 

further consequences of the ways in which* Aboriginal families suffer in 

the area of health: 

%r * '■■ t 
" The health of the family indirectly affects the school 

performance of students. Recurring illnesses cause stress 

for family members; parents are less well. able, in conditions 

-' ' .. '.of ill-health, to enact the parenting role;., expenses 

incurred by illnesses are a major threat to precarious * ■ » 

: * finances- and hence an additional cause of strain and 

anxiety; illnesses of family members, particularly of 

\ ' younger children , of ten mean long waits at outpatients' 

departments and are thus likely to lead to the secondary 

student staying home from school to help in such circumstances. 

The student f s -own health and nutritional status of course 

affect both his. attendance at school and the energy 
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available for mobilization in the service of school, learning. 
Furthermore, children and adolescents whQ are frequently ill . 
or not functioning at an optimal level sometimes havAe 
diminished feelings of self-regard and form negative M 
judgments a^ut their own competence." (Watts, 1976 L 20 j. 

t 

Hetzel, summarizing th^e findings of a national seminar in 1972 of 
health services for Aboriginal, referred, like Gale, to the widespread 
incidence in this population ,of infant and toddler gastro-ehteritis^ 
respiratory infection and malnutrition, the prominence of pneumonia 
associated with overcrowded living. 'conditions , and the- prevalence of 
chronic bronchitis, chronic ear disease (resulting in significant degrees ff 
of hearing loss' among children). - He concluded: r \ * - 



The're can be no dispute with, the facts indicating the 
deplorable^state of the health of the Aboriginal people. 
The accepted .indicators. of health used by the World 
Health Organization'- infant mortality and crude 
mortality - are grossly elevated in , comparison With the 
white population of Australia, while life expectancy is 
correspondingly much shorter." (Hetzel/ 1974: 2^3). 
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In this dismal situation, important urban-rural differences should 
not.be overlooked. While Gale^ as we have seen*, has drawn attention to the 

- ' v - 

high incidence of illness among Aboriginal families in the city, 

particularly among young children, she has pointed out that the situation 

is still worse in rural areas: _ . 

" It seems that ^ttie ^urban. setting, in which better jobs, 
housing, and sanitation are available, along with readily 
availably medical services and out-patients* clinics , bave 
prevented among urban Aborigines the occurrence of the 
more serious illnesses prevalent amongst rural Aborigines. 
This does no't mean that Aborigines in^the city -are as 
healthy as their white counterparts. They are still • 
affected by poverty and insufficient medical attention. 
This- study h,as merely shown that, by and large, ur£>an 
^ Aborigines are healthier than rural Aborigines." • 
(Gale, i972: 203) . .* 



6.. OCCUPATIONAL STATUS \ , \ 

Significant proportions of urban Aboriginals 'tend to be employed 
at jobs at of near the lower end of the socio-economic scale. ' The Brisbane 
study by Smith and Biddie revealed that approximately 87% of those working 
had "jobs classified in the three lowest ranking categories on an eight- 
category scale. This scale orders Australian! occupations by both skill 

, Or . ' 



Lrivcil and 'pre/d igo . Approximately 93<t. hold jobs In the Lour lowest 
:ateqorie*i; .the comparable figure lor all Australian workers in 1«)G1 
. waii* !>i%\ *■ ■ • 

In her Sydney sample Hoas.ley also found a majority of Lho Aborigi- 
nal mou' (aty>rox\matf*ly BCH) working in unskilled occupations uuch aS 
v 'gonora,l labour and factory work, phc found a similar picture* f or j 
Aboricjuiai women: 47% in predominantly unskilled, full-time factory 
cmploymfrht, "13% in domestic work t but; • only M in full-time sales or 
clerical^ work . - » 

Figures the. 1971 Census confirm the general employment 

picture across Australia. This shows most Aboriginals to be employees 
rather than employers-) to be characteristically in unskilled or semi-' 
sk'iLled occupations, and to suffer a higher unemployment rate than the 
general Australian population. (See Table II. 1). ' ' , ' 

tr. 

In Watts* study (1976), in only Ane-third qf the 916 Aboriginal 

* 11 1 

households was there a parent working atlthe ^semi-skilled, skilled or 

higher levels. The sample revealed occi/pation to be' associated with 

both location and family size; the . highest 'proportion of parents in . 

sVilled or professional occupations (36%)* being found in capital cities, 

and under ha of all the skilled or professional, parents having > 

families of six or more children- (compared with over two-thirds of semi-^ 

skilled, unskilled, pensioner or unemployed 'parents) . 

* * 

7- EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS ' • 

'\ In the interweaving of fefctors that go to make up the web of li'fe j 

circumstances* of many urban Aboriginal families, educational attainment 

.has been mentioned already several times in the preceding sections. 

Conditions of housing and health, for example, may strongly influenc'e the 

educational achievements of children and the capaci ty for involvement of 

parents; in turn, educational achievements have consequences for occupational 

t 

opportunities and for life style. * . ^ " 

Data from earlier studies show that am^pg the Aboriginal adults,' 
attained educatiuliaT ievef s> are , in general, extremely low. The Brisbane 



Table H.l 

. Comparison of Occupational Statun of Aborigininlii and- Total Auatralian Population* 

(a), The Population 45 yearn of ago and ovjtf^by Occupational status - Percentage distribution, 
Australia, Ccnsdn 30 June, 1971 
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Own-Account Worker > . 

Wdge or Salary Earner 

Unpaid Helper' 1 J , 
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Looking, tor First Jtjb 

Other, Unemployed 1 

TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 
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(b) .The Employed Population 15 years of age and over by Occupation - Percentage distribution, 
Australia, Census 3D June, 1971 

■ I ■ £ 
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! . 

Professional, Technical and Related Workers 
Administrative, Executive, Managerial Workers 
Clerical Workers 

Sales Workers m 
Farmers, Fishermen, ; Hunters, Timber Gettirs, 6tc. 
Miners, Quarrymen, Related Workers . ' [ 
Workers in Transport and Communication 
jraoe'Siaefi'; Production Process Workers, Labourers 
Service, Sport and Recreation Workers 
Members of Armed Services 
Occupation Inadequately Described or not stated 

TOTAL EMPLOYED 

* Bureau of Census and Statistics 197L Census of Population and Housing, The Aboriginal Population 
k.^a 27. 
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study ot Auuij.y4.ndl aOUlCiLand young people from 431 households in 
1965-196(^revealed that 2*% had received no schooling, 19% had been 
educated only to the fourth grade , and a further 65.8% had not proceeded 
, beyond primary school. Beasley's 1970 susvey of .Aboriginals in Sydney 
ovar the age of 15 years revealed a somewhat similar pattern: one-third 
had attended primary school only; two-fifths had attended secondary 
school but had not gained the Intermediate Certificate awarded 'at the 
successful, completion of the third year of high school. Tne educational 
level, of 13.6% of the sample was unknown; if this information had been 
Available, the proportion who had attended primary school pnly would 
probably have been larger. / 

Doth surveys were conducted with populations/currently." living in 
metropolitan areas in which access to schools, particularly at the 
secondary level, is easier. Although both Smith and Biddle's and ' 
Beasley's samples included adults who had migrated to the city from 
country areas', significant numbers in each sample (approximately 20 
and 50%, respectively^ were nonmigrants. One might expect lower 
educational standards tc- obtain among Aboriginal adults prho had grown up 
in country areas. Schapper's report on western Australia's Aboriginal 
population in 1966, predominantly rural, supports this expectation. 

In the Brisbane and Sydney studies,, examination of .the school 
achievement levels pf younger Aboriginals shows that their achievements 
are somewhat higher than those of their elders; for example, in Beasley's 
sample, the people who had attended secondary school were mainly under- 40 
and those who had achieved the Intermediate Certificate were) mostly under 
30. In Smith and Biddle's Brisbane sample it was found that at every 
decade, as age increased, the amount of, education decreased. 

The 1971 Census statistics confirm the pattern of Aboriginal 
disadvantage in attained level of schooling relative to the general 
population. These figures show that while less than 1% of the total 
Australian population had never attended school, this cpntrasts with almost 
one-quarter oi"vthe Aboriginal population, of those who did not proceed 
beyond primary school, almost half of the Aboriginals did not enter the 
final two years of the prim^v school; the contrasting proportion ' for the 
. & 

oc 



. • total population was 16?,. 'At the secondary level and higher, 3.5% of- the 
Aboriginals went on to senior secondary and post-secondary education, 
compared with 29.6% of the total Australian population. ' ( 

The differential decrease in the holding power of the se^ndary 

school from earlier to later years is perhaps brought out more clearly if # 

enrolments of students at the senior secondary and' post-secondary stages are 

expressed as percentages of those enrolling in the first year of secondary- 

. school. 'Thus of all those wlffo enrolled in the first year of secondary 

/ 

school, 60% of the total Australian population were still at school in the 
senior grades,, compared with 12% of the Aboriginal students; and f/2% of 
the total population who eatered secondary school were undertaking post- 
secondary courses as against^5% of the Aboriginal students. (Wafts, 
1976: 16) . 



. Watts' findings indicate that among the sample of 916 Aboriginal 

secondary students across Australia', only 15% had fathers and 18% had * ; 
mothers who had had secondary or ( higher education. Differences between/ 
states in this respect are marked. Thus, taking account of the parent with 
the higher level' of schooling, the following percentages of parents' of / 
sampled secondary school students had either received no formal schooling 
or had attended primary school only: in Queensland: 83%; in New South 
Wales: 61%; Tasmania: 71% (wJtts', 1976: 31). 



There are marked differences in the educational levels of the Nj 
parents of these Aboriginal* secondary students, when family location is 
taken into account. The comparative advantage, in terms of parental 
education, of being brought up in an urban setting is borne out by the 
higher proportion, in all states, of capital city parents who had received 
some- secondary education (39% in Queensland; 59% in New South Wales; 37% 



in Western Australia and 55% in South Australia) , while the comparable 
[figures for parents living in towns were Queensland: '15%; New South Wales: 
33%; Western Australia and South Australia: 14%. Frequency of parental 
secondary schooling decreased sharply^JJfc isolated areas, town reserves 
and Aboriginal communities . , 

. . ' . . ■< 
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When we Ltirn from school levels readied to actual school 
achievements, some recent studies present a disturbing picture. In 
Western Australia ,. Tannock and Judge (1975) analysed the judgments of 257 
school principals and 1755 teachers about themselves and the ^4309 Aboriginal 
children they were educating. 

At the primary level, the teachers 1 assessments consistently 
indicated that the Aboriginal children's achievement was substantially , below 
the* level considered average for white children, in all but the non-academic 
curriculum areas. This\was especially so in areas of basic intellectual 
skills in reading, in ora^ and written language use, and in mathematics. 

The picture at the\^secondary Level was equally discouraging, the 
Aboriginal secondary student falling behind his white peers in academic 
achievement, assessed by his\teachers as "having considerably less lJ 

capacity and performance in the vital skill areas associated with reading 

.r 

and communication." (Tannock and Judge, 1975: 89). 



, f \ 
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From the South Australdan\ Department of Education comes ' a 

■* \ . 
similar comment: \ 

" The lack of motivation and achievement of Aboriginal 
students has been observed continuously from the time that 
secondary education has been available to them." 
(Binnion, 1976 : 9) . " 



* Watts (1976) evaluated student school achievement in terms of the 
schools' internal assessment, noting that this procedure precluded 
- absolute or between state comparisons, since assessment policies vajry. ,lt 
was possible , however , to categorise the Aboriginal students as either 
higher achievers (those whose performance 'judged by internal -assessment was 
average or above v in tfte regular classes) or poorer .achievers. *{a 11 students 
in adapted or modified classes together with thosje \n regular !;c lasses ;, t '., ' . 
with below average achievement) . In ttios'e states which; make expensive -\ w /:y*„ 
use of adapted classes, about a quarter of the students f rom ''Queensland 1 , 
a third of those from WesternAustralia, and just tinder hal f o^f ' the New ' ' * '/,. 
South Wales students were achieving at least average results in regular ■ >" : • 
classes. But the percentage of students in regular classes who were . ■ " 
assessed by the interna^ procedures of the schools as performing at an 
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abobc average level was much smaller: some 0% overall, acrofis Australia. 



Watts concluded : 



" It can- reasonably bo inferred that many of the- students are 
not achieving satisfactory levels of academic achievement 
compared with the total Australian population of secondary 
school students. A minority is however doing extremely well 
and, as always, there is a sizeable group whose academic 
achievements are satis factory -within their systems , though . 
not outstanding." (Watts, 1976: 76) . , ' 



SUMMARY r ' '■■ 

So far we have been discussing a number of factors which exert 
t 

a direct press on the daily lives of many Aboriginal families, factors 

whose interrelatedness is brought but in Apple\ard's (1968) summing up of the, 

way of life of many Aboriginals: / 

" Like many minority groups, Aboriginal 'workers are « 

economically underprivileged. Most are unskilled, poorly 

paid,- and subject to periods of seasonal unemployment and, 

as a consequence, ^he general economic standard of their \ 

communities is poor and includes some individuals*" who can 

only.be described as poverty-stricken . " _ . 



s 



I^pw- educational achievement, linked with a typical consequence of 
•employment in labouring and semi-ski'lled jobs for many, ;Ls associated with 
degrees of poverty, in turn^often reflected in high mobility and precarious 
health* The effects c^f low wages tend, too, to be exacerbated by inadequate 
housing and large h^Aiseholds , 

What is. the v cultural and social backdrop to this interplay of 
more 'direct , and cumulative pressures? 

Galley is dmong those who has noted, a lack of emphasis among many 

Aboriginal groups , on competition and material' . success , an orientation to the 

present rather than the future: 

" r £borigines do not set store . by accumulated material 
p05 sessions and the," forward march of technology that other 
Australians do. Given sufficient food and some protection from 
the weather, they are often content to ignore the rat race of 
modern society, to live for"' the present." (Calley, 1968: 11) . 
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In Brisbane, Smith "and Biddlc 'found 68% of the families in their 
sample had no savings, 50% held no bank accounts, 75% of the male heads of 
family units had no life insurance policies, and 74% .of the household heads 
had no insurance policy for possessions . > 
•») » 

To what degree is the emphasis on the present as^against. the future 
an expressiop of traditional Aboriginal? values, to what extent is it the 
consequence, rather, of a life lived perforce under conditions which are 
often precarious, where attitudes'must be shaped to permit survival in 
circumstances where future events appear quite beyond the individual's 
control-? 

* i •. 

8. culture and Values t 

While the Aboriginal population is highly diverse, several studies 

v ... 

' suggest a numbejs of values that appear to have remained constant within this 

diversity. - Calley for example, writes of the- sense of reciprocal obligation 

that characterises Aboriginal culture: 

M But to the •Aborigine , particularly if he is a long way removed 
from the old > way of life.... what makes an Aborigine is willingness 
to help kin* and be helped by them, to live in close day to day 
• contact with them, to emphasize interpersonal relations.," 

, Othe^ studies have pointed to differences between /poriginal and 

Eurqpean orientations to nature: / ' 

" Aboriginal society, has traditional^ regarded harmony with 
nature as being of prime importance, whereas white society 
moulds and changes* the environment continually to suix its * 
changing needsy In this context white society is the dbmina-tor, 
.and Aboriginal society the dominated. Thus Aborigines are < 
accustomed to sit and 'let -the world go by 1 , feeling themselves 
unable to make changes." (Binnioh,^ 1976 : 34)». -\ «■ 

...... 1 ' 

■ Sections of non-Aboriginal society at the present time, it need hardly 
* be pointed out, are engaged in a painful reappraisal of this very question, 
^with increasing discussion of issues concerning conservation and the need for 
a- harmonious balance between man and the resources -of his environment. 

Many of the characteristics to be found in some Aboriginal groups, 
including some urban^groups , are characteristics of the disadvantaged poor, 
of those who are excluded from the sources of present or future poweja* low 



aspirations, a sense of helplessness, short-term and improvident spending 
patterns, gambling and drinking (Jessor and Richardson, 1968) - 

W 

In general^we do not know how far Attitudes concerning, for 
example, the present versus 'the future, collaboration versus competition, 
acceptance versus domination of nature may be expressions of Aborig:y»ttlity , 
of a traditional orientation ^Dawson, 196^) , or how far they are reflections 
of disadvantage in the class hierarchy. We await future studies in which 
these questions will be explored. To do this, values will need to be tapped 
among Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal groups of similar social class levels. 

. It does appear that some changes in traditional values have taken 
place. Watts (1970), for example, studied the verbally expressed valdes of 
Aboriginal mothers and their adolescent daughters in two large, government 
communities in Queensland; the study included control groups of white rural 
and metropolitan mothers and daughters.' Less sharp ethnic differences were 
found than had been expected. Although as a group the white mothers were 
more firmly oriented towards the future, as against the present and the 
past, the two ethnic groups, across both age levels, tended to choose 
similar orderings on the positions on the value orientations. Among the 
adolescents, ethnic differences were stillness marked, though the white 
girls expressed a stronger preference than the ^ Aboriginal girls for the 
future over the present and the past, and for individuality oyer linealit 
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Eckermann's (1973) study of the values of the .Aboriginal residents 

of a Queensland settlement indicated that they identified more closely with 

-whites than 1 with their own group. She concludes: x 

. that Aborigines see Europeans as more predictable than 
their own group and.... Europeans more like themselves than 
pother Aborigines . This is a startling development indicating 
vthat perhaps Aborigines have internalized derogatory values 
about themselves, have consequently rejected, their own group 
and identified with what they believe to be European 
orientations ^X. 




* A poten|: concept in the understanding^'of value changes among 
minority groups is that of comparison level: the appraisal o£ one's situation 
not by reference to some absolute standard, but by comparison with that of 

i 
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'others . Dawson (1970) describes comparison level as 

" ....a certain 'minimum level of expectations* determined 
by. experience in past relevant situations, experience in 
. ■ present similar situations, assessment of how others are 

faring in other relevant situations^ and perception of 
relative outcomes for others in alternative situations." 
(Dawson, 1970: 76) . 



Dawson discusses the extension of comparison level theory to the, ■ ■ . , 

study of inter-group relations : , . 

"...where the comparison level of the minority group is close 
to that of the majority grcjup, the minority group will be . .«, 

dissatisfied; where the comparison level of the minority p * 

group is relatively- low, as cOTfi£>ared with that of the majority 
group, the minority group will probably be reasonably Content 
and have a low level of aspiration." (Dawson, 1970: 76). 

f • 

Dawson investigated the importance ascribed to traditional and 

western values, and to education and integration in two Aboriginal groups, 

one rural, one urban. He related his findings to the comparison' levels of : 4 

the respective groups. He found that urbanization, which was accompanied 

by improved material, educational,* occupational and status conditions 

relative to the rural., group, was associated with significantly" more favourable 

attitudes to western values, and to education; and that these altitudes were ? 

also- associated with a rising 1 comparison level. On attitudes to integration, 

Dawson's findings were more inconclusive,, possibly, he speculates, because 

t - 

the urbanized respondents may have been using a number of his questions 
- about integration to .express the increasing hostility to the majority group 
associated with a rising comparison leVel., . 

* As urbanization continues,' as Aboriginal circumstances improve, so, 

Dawson postulates, will comparison 'level continue to rise. Expressions ■ 
• -of 'Aboriginal hostility may well become Vnore marked in the future. 

\ " . — V ■ 

9. SOCIAL INTERACTION BETWEEN ABORIGINAL AND WHITE AUSTRALIANS 

Mention has been made of Eckermann's findings on the apparent inter- 
nalization, by a group <pf Aboriginals of the 'derogatory values held about 
them by members of the white community. Some of these derogatory beliefs % \ 

■ • \ 
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and attitudes have been documented by Western (1969) in studies carried , 
out in a metropolis, a city and three country towns. The white _ respondents 
were substantially in support of Aboriginal rights, but mo re^ than 20% 
of the metropolitan sample and as many as 76% of the country town residents 
held negative stereotypes of Aboriginals as people , believing that 
Aboriginals prefer not to- mix with whites, that they need protection from 
their own lack of responsibility, that they are pretty much alike^ph^t 
white culture is much more advanced, and that Aboriginals expect to get more 
out of life than white people. * / 

Taft's (1970) study of white Western Australian attitudes .towards; 
Aboriginals, conducted in Perth, in a provincial city with a record of racial 
conflict and in a provincial town with a reputation for harmonious intef- 

V i 

group relations, concluded that: ^ ^ ■ t 

" The ge'neral stereotype of Aborigines, then, is tha^oof an . 
irresponsible, lazy and dirty slob who has the redeeming 
features of being a good parent and a friendly, respectful, 
and generdus person," (Taft, 1970; 14) { 

I 

Correlates^ of attitudes towards Aboriginals ha,ye been explored by a 

number of investigators. In South Australia Gale (1972) found unfavourable 

attitudes more marked among residents of small country towns, older and 

less educated people, and those With depressed economic status. Western, 

however, in his samplefs in two southern communities did not ■ find a clear 

cut relationship between degree o v f prejudice and extent of social contact, 

and emphasizes the complexity of the problem. Taft, similarly unable to 

relate beliefs 'concerning the characteristics" of Aboriginals to the sex, 

age,, educational or occupational level of those holding* the Ipe^d^efsT^ - ^ 

considers the influence of community norms to be <^f great importance, and t % 

emphasizes the interaction between personal .experience and these norms: » 

,• " Tjae more the oehaviour of Aborigines is unacceptable to the 
i ,White community norms, "the more , unfavorable : the*attitudes 'of * - 
the. Whites towards them? and, vice versa, the more unfavorable 
the-attitudes of the 'Whites, the more likely it is. that the 
Aborigines will appear to behave in an unacceptable manner." % 
(Tafct, 1970: 49) 

There is a dearth of. reliable data on. the extent^of overt 
prejudice, and its association wibj^ discriminatory practices in employment, 
education, housing, -and use of community facilities. But it would-be 
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astonishing if the * level's of pre judice, documented, by Western, Taft, Gale 

and others^ were not frequently distorting the expectations Aboriginal and 

white members of the community^bring to their interactions with each other. 

As one Aboriginal .remarked: 

JI must prove myself everywhere I go. If I move into 
strange communities, White communities, people look at me . 
and think, 'Oh, an Aboriginal person; he's probably a no- 
hoper ' - and I must prove myself. People just do not 
accept me as a person." (Moriarty, 1969). 

Partly, one may suppose, as a result of such feelings of strain and 
rejection, a perception of what Cawte (1972) refers to as "cultural 
exclusion", partly as a result of the hostility noted earlier associated wit 

. a rising comparison level , there is evidence of low Aboriginal partici-' 
pation in the general life of the^ community . The level of participation 
was explored by Smith and Biddle/ (1975) in their 1965 Brisbane study. 

^ Their data ons^nion membership a\id membership in, clubs and other voluntary 
organizations ^show only 75% of the 'males in employment to belong to unions 
and 77V of the ^respondents (excluding- pre-school children and persons ndt 
interviewed) • to have no affiliation with clubs or organizations. 

In its turn,, the relative lack of social interaction at the informal 
community level as distinguished from the more formalized, role-defined 
contact in employment or bureaucratic situations, promotes and perpetuates 
uncertainty among members of both groups. Where situations of contact 

' do occur, members of each group may bring to them expectations based on the' 
norms operating within their own group. Since there are real differences 
in these norms', contact may lead to further strain, disappointment and 

-confirmation of prejudice.* ■> 

If social , interaction between Aboriginals and non-Aboriginals 
remains generally low, there has been a growth siri4e the early 1960's of t 
strictly Aboriginal associations: cultural, political, sporting. Such 
groups, which reflect a growing awareness of Aboriginal identity, have . 
received impetus from mass media exposure of similar organizations of ■ 
minority groups overseas, such as the Black Power movement in the U.S. 
In Australia, these associations have been increasingly supported and 
sometimes funded by governments whose stance, formerly assimilationist , 
has in some cases begun to move' towards the espousal of cultural pluralism 

9 '7. 
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This movement 'towards the recognition of and pride in 
Aboriginality has found its most r voci ferous political voice in the 'demand 
for land rights - the seeking of title to former tribal lands. Less 
dramatic manifestations of the same spirit^have been such geographically 
disparate movements as the drive towards "o^tstationing" in the outback 
north of Australia (the move back to tribal communities by formerly dispersed 
groups), and the planned .setting up of- a separate Aboriginal community in 
the inner suburb of Redfern in Sydney., 

■ x 

Aboriginal leg|Q and health agencies, funded or subsidised hy / 

governments, with jAborrfoinal as well as . non-Aboriginal professional starfing, 

'have recently begun \£o Appear, as have voluntary clubs and associations. 

Gale draws attention both to^ the strengths and weaknesses of these bodies: 

"....these associations have begun to play an increasingly . 
'important political role In matters affecting Aborigines, few 
political or administrative decisions are now made without at 
Jeast some consultation with these Aborigines 1 groups. And' 
they, have - shown to an increasingly larger white audience that 
Aborigines can run their ofr.n affairs efficiently and intelligently.. 

But .... .^containing few -educated members, commanding .only 
limited resources, and hindered by internal .conflicts , the, 
voluntary associations have been able to assist in the 
adjustment of only a minority of Aborigines who have moved to 
* the city., To help the majority would be a mammoth task. 

(Gale, 1972: 259) ... * 



On the wider scene, there are some grounds for optimism. Such 
bodies as ' the .National Aboriginal Conference and the National Aboriginal 
Education Committee have begun to put before both people and Government 
articulated Aboriginal views on a variety of long-term goals, programs 
and priorities for expenditure. .;. « ■ ' 3. ' j* ■• r{ . 



SUMMARY , 

Despite some hopeful signs Australia-wide, this overview of 
factors- affecting, in particular,, urban Aboriginal families bears out 
Gale's contention that while "the majority of Aborigines in, the city are 
'better housed/ better educated, better employed, in better health, and 
Uess liable to mental illness or criminal behaviour than their rural 

'counterparts they' stj.ll suffer disadvantage in almost every respect 

by comparison with the general population." (Gale, 1972:261) - 



The iLong-term solution , successful cultural pluralism, involves, 

as Havighurst and Dreyer (1975) see it:' 'i 

* ' * . ■ *' 

"1. Mutual appreciation and understanding of every 
sub-culture^.bV the other ones. 

0 . 

"2. Freedom for each sub-culture ' to practise "its ' i 
i culture and socialize, its children. 

3. Sharing by each group in the economic and civil 
life of the society." . 



At present, Australia falls far short of being a successful 
culturally pluralistic society; to the extent to which it does so fall short 
so to that extent will Aboriginal youth' be deprived of opportunities for 
he-altby development and for maximum realization of ^their potentials . 

The implications for the. education of Aboriginal students are 
obvious. ' Efforts to improve access to education, efforts to improve 
Aboriginal parents ' participation in and Support: of the educational 
process and efforts by schools to offer programs more effectively and 
more sensitively are likely to have limited success for students whose 
energies are sapped and|whose creativity i's stifled by unsatisfactory living 
conditions. Broad social programs then^are required - and are beginning 
to be implemented - concurrently with educational reform; 

■%, 

" There is an obvious, need for improvement of housing .and 
neighbourhood facilities; promotion of better mental and r 
physical health; fostering of employment and occupational 
mobility with training and retraining programs; development 
.of political awareness and increasiijg minority group' 
* participation at all levels of"government; raising 

educational achievements by restructuring school programs ; 
and re-education of both majority and -minority group members 
- . - to promote awareness of their comnqcm 'humanity. * Social " . 

! engineering is unlikely to be effective unless intervention ' ' .' 
: * ' encompasses. tft0 tdtal socio-cultural situation of 'the 

disadvantaged.". (Watts, 1972: 140) . • 
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■ . CHAPTER 3 * 

j 1 
INVOLVEMENT OF ABORIGINAL, PARENTS IN THEIR CHILDREN'S EDUCATION 



In -Chapter ,1 we have discussed the-" intuitive agreement .that -exists 
.between most schools and most ^middle-class , majority culture parents. The 
situation, it .has been suggested, is very different for many working-class 
parents, or parents who'are members of minority cultures.' 

j ' < • ' ■ 

Overseas research eviderffce suggests that the difference lies not so 
/ • . ■■»■•■-.■.. 

much in basic attitudes to education held by these parents, whose^ 

aspirations and expectations of benefits to flow to their children from' 

education may equal or exceed those of "their middle-class counterparts . 

pifferences are to be , found rather in the ^delegation by many non-middle- 

'class parents of all educational responsibility to £he school, and in their 

lack both of confidence and ' feelings of competence in masters of teaching 

, , / ; * . ' > ( * 

and learning. *■ l *r 

I V Ih short, many non-middle-class parents feel .they £ave no role to. 
play in the education of their children.- t 

I V ' • • ■ • sf 

This was the general picture sketched in Chapter 1. Does the 
evidence confirm its outlines .as far as Aboriginal parents in 'Australia 
are concerned? 

./ * / ,.„", ■ . * 

\ * ' ' : 9 . 

1. BASIC VALUES AND ATTITUDES TOWARDS EDUCATION t 

Mention has been made in the last chapter- of differences., -in, a numbers 

of values' that' distinguish traditional Aboriginal culture from non-AborJ.gina 

the stress, for example, in Aboriginal culture df> the present as against 

the future, of the acceptance of nature rather than man ' s* domination ovSr 

it>, of collaboration rather than competition, of the obligations due to 

kinship groups. There may also exist differences between- some Aboriginal 

%. 

groups and non-Aboriginals in matters of discipline' and child-rearing 

w . t{ >' 

practices, in attitudes to the proper sexual roles of adolescents (Bmnion; 

1976: and in a whole we^ of taboos governing the people with whoity it is 

proper to interact, the places that may be visited, -the actions that may be^ 

performed . (O'Brien and Plooi j , 1973). . . ■ 
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Where non-Aboriginal teachers who are unaware of these cultural ,■ 

differences' come in contact with Aboriginal parents, there exists a potent 

source of discord. 3rid also alienation from the school (both on the part of 

students and parent^). Pinpointing this as one of the reasons for parental 

withdrawal from school involvement, Bir.nion advances a solution: 

" Probably the most important and most difficult thing 
which trainee teachers have to learn is respect for the. • » 
^ culture and "values of students from minority groups. Trainee 
teachers must come .toJfrealise that the values of , the students 
and of "their parents^kre valid, and that one culture is *no 
^ better than, or superior to any other. When student teachers < 
X) realise this, they Jan then appreciate the fact that teachers . 

» \, have no right to tr$ and foree their values upon students; 
,<W • instead teachers- have a responsibility to develop learning 
experiences which Aire NOT in conflict with their students' 
values." (Binnion, 1975: 114). 

- ' ' N • 

- The extent to which cultural , cfif f erences play a part in urban J ' ' ■ 
Aboriginal parents* attitudes Xo the school .remains largely undocumented; 
it 'is one of the questions which should be explored in any f utyjr.£ . study of 
the interaction between urbanization, class status .and Aboriginal values. 
Dawson's' (1970) study of attitudes towards education in a rural, arfd an urban" 
community does show, as has been mentioned , that the urban parents held 
significantly more favourable attitudes towards education- than the rural 
parents, who, however,, also favoured education. 

Th-j V/estern Australian report on the educational status of Aboriginal 

children (1975) takes a gloomy view of the likelihood' of many Aboriginal 

parents supporting and encouraging their children at^school:, 

. * ■ ■ " Unfortunately, it is probable that many Aboriginal parents, 
particularly those living in the most deprived situations of 
all - the town reserves -..'have been so thoroughly alienated 
and isolated from the school '.s value system that they are. well 
past caring. These Aboriginal parents might not see much ' 
point in encouraging their children , even if they ffiew how. 
It is possible too that some Aboriginal parents, afnd leaders 
in the Aboriginal community, will regard schools as ■ we know 
them with ccrit . nuing suspicion and distrust because of the 
basic functions of the school in our social system. 
Traditionally schools have ^been prime agencies for the 
selection 'and direction of people into various hierarchical 
levels within the community. They do this, ideally, in a 
fair wa^y by grading and promotir. children on the. basis of 
^objectively measured- merit. Increasingly educationists and ' / 
sociologists have argued' that the alleged objectivity of , this 
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sorting process is fictional, and that merit is identified ^ 
with class membership. The school thusv becomes an agency 
" for maintaining social position rather than facilitating ^ t 

, ' • * social mobility. Given thQ educational experience of 

Aboriginal children in Westsern Australia, it would not be 
. surp'risihcj" if this cynicajl view prevailed amongst their- 
parents." (Tannock and Judge, 1975: 98). ^ 

' ' ' ' V .. "\ ' 

By no means so pessimistic a view/ however, was expressed by 
: mos-t of the students parents interviewed in an evaluation of the Aboriginal 
Secondary Grants . Scheme (Watts, 1976.). These parents saw education in 
general and school achievement in particular as a good thing, a means to 
enabling their children to get better jobs, to have better lives than they 
had bap. Hw Very few were*.<$ritical of the school or the teachers. 4 

Parental valuing of school success has been confirmed in other 
studies of ethnic minorities. u Katz (1968) wprking with Negro elementary 
sattdol children, Ausubel (l963) in his study of Maori^, Fuchs and Havighurst 
(1972) , in their; work with North American Indians, have all reported high 
Educational and vocational aspirations on the par£ of many parents. Such 
, findings are further corroborated in the project which forms the central 
subject of this report. Without exception, all thirty-six mothers involved 
in the project stated their belief that it was important to get a good 
education in order to get a good job, and many said .they wanted their 
children .to have better jobs than, their parents. 

. 2 t . ( USE OF FACILITIES' 

That parental belief in education as -a generalised good does not, 
of itself, guarantee meaningful participation in educational services may 
. 'beNtllustrated by examining the extent of involvement of urban Aboriginal ^ 
families in agencies such as pre-schools. % * • 

"N ' Many educational policy-makers, accepting the importance of early 

learning las a basenfor later learning , ,have come increasingly to support 

the provision of early childhood services. The expansion of pre-schools 
/ "* 

in Australia as elsewhere in recent years has been an educational 
phenomenon. Despite the failure of the proponents of, for example, the 
early Head-Start programs to demonstrate the effectiveness of pre-school in 
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preventing later- school failure- (Halsey, 1971), one of the justifica- 
tions for pre-school expansion remains the expectation of particular 
educational benefit for children of disadvantaged groups. 



In the past, however, urban Aboriginal families have made little 
use of available early-childhood services. Scott {1974) e.g. reports 
that,, with increasing efforts to contact Aboriginal families, the number of 
Aboriginal children attending regular pre-school centres is gradually 
increasing. It would , however , seem that basically these iregular pre- 
school centres are not attractive to significant ' numbers of urban Aboriginal 
'families with young children ; ^very few are currently enrolled at such 

centres' in Brisbane. 

•• ■ . - .1 

Even child 'care centres are not widely used; in one statistical 

area in Brisbane, where 243 Aboriginal persons live,* not one Aboriginal 
family, it was reported to us by a community worker, made use in 197*4 .of 
any q£ the three child care centres which had a total enrolment of 1SX) 
children. 

There are undoubtedly, many reasons for this low enrolment at 
regular pre-school centres.^ 

Some parents are unaware of the potential benefits to their children. 
They lack any real 'knowledge of the objectives of the programs and cannot, 
therefore, see the relevance of the centres to their children. Some would 
not, if they did have such knowledge, find the goals of the programs 
consonant with their own child-rearing goals; equally, some would find the 
pre-schooVs_goals attractive. 

Some prefer to have their young children with them in the homes 

and throughout the daily round of life. Scott says from Victoria: 

"...it was known Oshat Aborigines set^ considerable 

value on young children being at home with their mothers 
and being taught by Aborigines." (Scott, . ^1974 : 62). 
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There are two issues here - the one a preference for having otfe's - 
young children. with one, the o their a preference for having them taught by 
a member of one's own ethnic group. 

There are undoubtedly some urban Aboriginal mothers who would want 
in their child-rearing to emphasize their ethnic identity and to foster in 
their children a pride in their ancestry and a favourable evaluation of self- 
as-Aboriginal. Some o£ 'this group (but not* all) may find the regular pre- 
schools unattractive because of their primarily- white membership (child and 
adult) and prefer to send their children to ai\ all-Aboriginal pre-school. 
This would seem to be the case for some Brisbane families- A number of 
attempts have been made by Aboriginal groups to set up their own- kinder;- ^ 
gartens. .The fact that these have not flourished raises a different set 
of issues; the several ' attempt's to establish them .represent a felt need 
among these families. Secondly, the Inala Save the Children Fund 
Aboriginal kindergarten in BrXiEane* has all its places filled , and a 

^large waiting list. Thirdly, in another suburb of Brisbane, with a 
considerable Aboriginal population, serious attempts were made by a pre- 
school adviser to encourage Aboriginal mothers to enrol their children in 
the pre-school. Lack of success prompted : the Creche and Kindergarten 
Association to send into the area a mobile kindergarten in the hope that \ 
mothers would take advantage of the facilities.' This attempt also met with 
little success. The third venture was to set up in the area a second pre- 
school in a different building for the Aboriginal, children. This has met 

^ with greater success, its enrolment at the end of 1974 being 17 children 
(15 Aboriginal and- 2 white) aged three to "five years. 
\. 

It is difficult to be sure about the reasons for the attractive- 
ness *ef these two Centres. Eac^i caters primarily for Aboriginal children 
but, in addition, each provide^ transport for picking up the children 
from their homes and returning them. Regular pre-school centres which are 
not typically attended by Aboriginal children do not offer such transport* 
and it is not possible* therefore to sort out the effects of the two 



** At least 80% ,of the places in 'this Kindergarten must be reserved for \ 
Aboriginal children. 



factors: primarily Aboriginal 'enrolment and Centre-provided transport.* 

A further distinguishing characteristic of these two centres 
relates to the staff. Although each has a white director, each has also 
Aboriginal teaching ^ides . 

; It. must be noted, however,, that not all Aboriginal families in 

the vicinity make use of either of the centres. 

m A further reason for not using local pre-school facilities for 
some is "shyness". Many Aboriginal mothers hesitate to take the initia- 
tive in using community facilities; their first major use of institut- s 
ional facilities other than hospitals for their children comes when the 
children, reach 'school-starting age. This shyness is sometimes attributable' 
to their general feelings of insecurity, sometimes to their 'limited 
educational background and/or "their experiences of rejection -by ' members 
of the. majority culture which makes it difficult for them to feel able to 
be fully participating members of the surrounding community, sometimes to 
their recent^ arrival in Brisbane and their consequent feelings of 
loneliness. This phenomenon is sometimes referred to as ''cultural 
exclusion. " , 



•Cawte, examining stresses, writes of cultural exclusion: 

It is one of the realities of today's world that the power 
in a plural (mixed-race) society belongs to certain racial, 
religious or ethnic groups. At the same time information 
and -desires are being transmitted by^every media to semi- 
literate people who lack the techniques to satisfy tijeir newly 

acquired 'wishes. . .These changes focus our attention 

on the exclusion of important sections of the population 
from complete participation inH:he culture of the larger 
society to which they belong* /What we need to be alert to, 
is the impact of cultural exclusion on character and .illness . " 
(Pulsford and Cawte , 1972: 69). 



People closely associated with both centres believe the attendance is 
in fact affected by the transport service provided. In the one case 
many children live an appreciable distance from the centre; this ite 
not so in the other case/" ^ 
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' Although Cawte, in this context, is writing of health in developing 
countries, this issue is a very real one in urban communities in Australia, 

/# In the case of • some families which do not utilize community early 

♦ v. • 

childhood services, it is not a question of rejection of a white pre-school 
or primarily of a desire to have their children close by them. It is, 
rather, that they do not see the' relevance to" themselves .of such centres - 
They do not perceive themselves as clients of community services of this 
type . - , . ^ • " 

For some, child 'care facilities and pre-school centres are too 
► distant from their homes and public transport too limited for their easy 
or convenient use. For yet others, personal stresses ^and strains -arising 
from their life situation or stresses arising from family size and , 
structure and inadequate resources preclude their widening their concern 
beyond merely surviving. * 

\ 

In summary, we havej^ggested that there are sever al^groups of 
urban Aboriginals who do not currently make use of the limi^ec^arly 
1 childhood services that are generally available: 

(1) some do not because they prefer' to have their children at 

home with them; 

- 4p , ■ 

(2) / some do not because of— factors such as distance and poor transport; 
\ (3) ; some do not because they^refer to affirm their Aboriginal 

\ identity ; , 

V4) some do not because the goals espoused by the services are . 1 

• I . incompatible with their own child-rearing goals; 0 
. (5) ' some do hot because of shyness or perceived cultural exclusion; 

(6) some do not because they are unaware of potential benefits to 
their children and themselves; 

(7) some do not because in general they are not oriented to being 
consumer participants, , „ 

In the future, Group (1) may well continue tolprefer to have the total 
responsibility for the early care and education of their children. If this 
*is their choice, it is also their right. , \. 
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Those families, Group (2), who do not currently use facilities 
because of factors' such as distance and transport might presumably be 
advantaged by any moves within the general community that lead to the 
establishment of centres in more suburbs. 



If services are developed in line with 'the recommendations of 
national Aboriginal consultative bodies, those urban Aborigines in< Group j 
will be able to help plan and develop and then utilize all-Aboriginal 
. services. 



How the needs: rjf members of the remaining groups might bes^ be 
met is a question to bKtaken up in Chapter 4. ^ ■ • 



3.. EXTENT OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOLING 1 * 

Once children go^to school, we have seen that\any parents from 
ethnic minority groups, including many Aboriginal parents, place consider- 
able weight on children's school success. But 1 the parents 1 actual' - 
knowledge of and involvement with school is a different matter. 

In Watts' stldy '(1976), of the parents interviewed, 24% reported • 
that they did not have any discussions at home with their student 
•children about matters concerned /with school. 

" J> - C • ... 

About one-third of the students were .reported by their parents to' 
lack private sp^ce to do homework; 61% of the mothers and 57% of the 
fathers reported .that they did not help their children with their homework; 
the^reason most frequently given was that they felt tfyay could not help ' 

■ ■• 1 ■ \ 

In the matter ot parental support for children' s school attendance, 
•in about one-quarter of the families parents said that there were times 
*when they 'needed* to keep. the student home from school' to help/ primarily" 
in times of sickness, 

. V • . V.. ' ' 

When asked how the students were getting on /at school^ 19% of the 
mothers and 25% of the fathers were not able to respond;, over one-third of 
the mothers and nearly half the fathers did not' know the names of any of 
the subjects their children were taking , (In the cities and capitals this 
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figure was reduced to 25% and 27%) parents in .skilled and professional 
occupations having gre'ater knowledge than those in semi-skilled or 
unskilled jobs. 



When' asked how the students were progressing with'their studies, 

about half the parents\did not know, .most of the other half having some 

incomplete generalized/ knowledge; 

" On a number of occasions, if the student were in or near 
the house, the parent would call out to him to ask him how 
he was' getting on; or some would say: ^You ask him, he^l 
tell you,' or 1 1 have his report card somewhere - I'll get 
) it, for you -to look at. 1 " ^Watts, 1976: 65). 

* • « • P » 

• . ^ ■ \ » 

• - ■ 
When asked ajpout the extent of their contact with the school, four 

in every ten parents reported some contact, though for three out o£ these 

four, the contact was said to be only occasional, varying "in purpose from 

attendance at school .functions, helping, (e.g. at'tuckshop or as a teacher's 

. aide) to visits to discuss student progress or behaviour. A number reported 

the sending of notes home by the school/ the communication being always 

problem-oriented, concerning student behaviour or attendance. 

• • . U ' . . / ■ 

When asked how^uch .contact they had with the teachers from their 
children's, school, 70% replied th£t> they had not met the teachers; f or onost 
of' the remainder it was only occasional contact. Only about 5% of parents 
reported frequent meetings with teachers. - 

ft v. « ■. . .' 

This picture, of highly infrequent contact between parents and 
teachers finds its mirror image in the response made by the teachers of the 
•children in the sample when^they Were asked to compare the family support 
and 'encouragement given to their Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal pupils t 
Two-thirds of th>e ^achers failed to provide a- comment. Of those who' did. 
comment, more than .half made a_ comparison unfavourable to the Aboriginal 
parents? only 6% reported that for both groups og student^ there was good 
parental support and encouragement. ' • 

From Western Australia Tannock and Judge (1975) rjaport similar 
teacher responses: 



" Perhaps the most unfortunate aspect of *the education of - * 
Aboriginal secondary stfudents is the almost total absence 
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of ^relationship between the school and. the home. . Virtually. - 
'no contact of a meaningful nature exists between parents and 
teachers or principals. It is difficult ~to imagine a more 
.damaging situation with respect to the egFficationaL progress 
of such a disadvantaged group of, children. Of course there 
are many reasons for it\ some of which appear at first sight 
unavoidable . For example , many children are from' families 
which live-long distances from the school. Also, Aboriginal 
£fimilies in some areas are noted for their residential 
instability. This, cflmbined w;Lth the ' extremely high turnover 
rate amongst, teachers and principals, 'makes lack of regular 
contact difficult to avoid. Nevertheless, despite such 
explanations/ the simple fact remains that there is ,an f 
appallingly low level of contact and relationship between the 

Aboriginal home and the secondary school.. Yet it is a. problem 

for which partial solutions are apparent. It is quite obvious 
that dhanges in school organization and procedures, \the 
provision of specialist support staff, parent education 
programs, and new approaches to staffing and promotion in 
particular schools would offer much in meeting this deep and 
urgent problem. However, the most important step .is the most ^ 
difficult: changing attitudes amongst education authorities, ^ 
principals and teachers." (Tannock and Judge , \1975 :, 90) - 



Some 'of the antecedents and sorry c umulat i ve co nsequences'* of this 

situation >are (pithily described by Brnnion (1975) who brings out Ithe extent 

to which the experience of many Aboriginal parents does indeed conform to 

that of overseas minority group parents: 

" Aboriginal people are always being "told what to do", by . 

government officials/ reserve officials and, at school, by '■ 

teachers. Those who do the telling are "them" or the "boss'\ 

and those being told are "us". Consequently with regard to *' 

education, Aboriginal parents, assume that the teachers know 

and that educational decisions should be made by^he teachers. I 

At the same time, however, they resent teachers making these 

decisions. The Aboriginal parents have also mistakenly 

assumed that 1 they have nothing educationally valid to ofrer " - • 

their children so they shun the school and teachers because 

of shame and embarrassment. The teachers have then been 

found mi*rtakenly to interpret the* parents 1 absence from 

school as follows: 

(a) parents do not care about their children; 

(b) parents, resent the school; 

p (c) parents resent teachers because they are 'upper class' ; . 
* (d) pa^e>rts have no long-range concerns so they go%to the 

school only when there is trouble. " ] . 

(Binnion, 1975: 36). " . . ( r " 

■ < . / 4 ' 

^ The extent to which schools, to date, have contributed to what amounts 

to a mutual failure in understanding and support is further summarised in 
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the evaluative report on the Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme $ 

" Traditionally, W^iistralia , school systems have done 
• . little to involve parents, to help them realize the - ^ 

importance to their children of their active and informed 
" . interest in matters educational. School and the. social 
system in general have made a major contribution to the 
.myth that educati^^xs the school's business and have been, 
^remarkedly- inactive in promoting opportunities to help 
parents, particularly, minority parents, to understand 
\ J the dQucational process, to be fully cognisant of the 

opportunities education can offer to individuals, and indeed, 
" to ^be* fully aware of their children's progress and alert ^o - 
. the significance of this progress for their aspirations for 

their children 's • future. Meaningful discussions between the 
school people and minority parents and students seem 
remarkably rar*e. K ■ ■ y- ■ f 

■ Neither have the schools sought tpo tyelp parents^to under- 
stand the vital role they the parents play in supporting, 
encouraging and stimulating the students. Ip is true that 
many of the fljarents/have had limited opportunities. It is 
not true,-^however, as a result, that they have little 
contribution -to make to their- children ' s school progress. 

As a result of <(:he inactivity of schools and others in 
engaging the parents in meaningful discussions about the . 
education of^t^heir children, many parents, wftile valuing 
" education as a .general <jjgood , have not developed views and 

!• " ^ standpoints on a numbe^ of highly significant issues, and 
C do not realize the ways in which the^ can help their 

children achieve their aspirations; the result is that many 
parentJ^do not t offer their children the support they need 
if they^are to derive full benefit from what the schools 
can offerV" '(Watts , M976 : 48). 
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CHAPTER 4 ... 



ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS ; J • 

The recognition that many parents* from minority groups participate 
very little in school processed has led educators to varying approaches in 
the^r efforts to. ensure educational progress for the children of these families 

Some educators have traditionally taken the view that the school must 
overcome.- the deficiencies ' of the h$me t in order that the children can progress. 
This view finds freqijent\ educational expression in planning for Aboriginal 
education in Australia. Thup the children's defects are emphasized, a remedial 
orientation is* taken to theirs educational needs and emphasis (in policy and in v 
financing) is" concentrated pg wi thin-school programs. An analysis of Sc'hooljs 
Commission funding, under /its Disadvantaged Schools Program* shows this emphasis 

s - ^ % . 

very much to the " ' * * ' i* 

This emphasis on deficits and remediation is doubly^unfortunate : 

a) it denigrates in the child's eyes his home- and culture; * 

b) in view of the greater potency of the home than the school as an 
influence on the. child it is unlikely to be successful in the short 

x x term or in the long » term. 

This is. not to deny the urgent need for " changes in the school* teaching 
strategies which focus on the Aboriginal children's preferred modes of learning 
must be develdped; curricula ^must relate to the out-of-school learnings of the 
child; curricula must recognize and respect the Aboriginal child's culture; 
the school tfaymust ^e conducted in such .a way as to promote Aboriginal self- 
respect and confirmation of Aboriginal identity; teachers .must be trained to 
respect and value their Aboriginal "pupils , to see themselves as accountable 
for Aboriginal student progress. 

* t 
However, if al^ endeavours are confined to the children and to wi thin- 
school programs, reiatijply little success is" likely, since the gap between the 
school and the home will remain "unbridged.- Where that "gap continues to prevail, 
so also will its likely consequences,: / _ 
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a lack of understanding by. parents of jjfce goals of the school 
program, its curriculum and its methodology , its relevance to 
the children's futures; ' 

v a. lack of understanding by the teachers of the 'home circumstances 
\ of the pupils, of parental aspirations for the children, of the 
riature and extent of the children's out-of-school learnings; 



an, alienation of the child from the school, and jperhaps from 
the mainstream culture,, in view of its perceived irrelevance 
to Has Jtife, and a diminished self-Concept ^ 

an alienation of the cultural minority from the institutions of 
the mainstream culture (including the school} and a perpetuation 
of % their socio-economic disadvantage. 



Some schools have attempted to close the communication gap between 

V" * - - ■ ■ 

home and school ^by inviting parents to formal functions at the school-. A 
typical approach in the past has 'been to hold open days at the school, during 
which parents are free to\visit the school and observe its on-going activities. 
There are limited advantages to v this approach: teachers and pupils" are conscious 
6f the sudden influx of appreciable numbers of visitors; parents do n<5t have 
an opportunity to see closely^ the on-going worlt or to have any detailed discuss- 
ions' with teachers- Above all\, many disadvantaged parents do not accept the 

■ \ » .+ ■ 

open invitation. \ % « , .■ 

For example, as we saw in Chapter 3,' some 70% of a sample of parents 
of Aboriginal secondary students across* Australia reported that they had not - 
met their children 's >^eachers ; only 5% reported meetings of any frequency - 
In Western Australia^, ^203 principals of primary schools enrolling Aboriginal 
children were asked how many parents of their Aboriginal pupils took part in 
activities of the Parents and Citizens Association or other voluntary school 
committees- Only three of the principals reported that there were more than 
ten such parents so involved, while 35 ' principals reported that between one 
and ten Aboriginal parents attended school meetings- Of fifty Western Aust- 
ralian secondary schools with- Aboriginal enrolments, only one school reported 
any committee attendance by Aboriginal parents (Tannock and Judge, 19*75) . 

In Chapter 3 we have discusse'd a ^number of possible reasons for the 
reluctance of these' parents to respond £o formal school approaches-* 
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v In order to reduce the gap between home and school, and its all too- 
frequent consequences, mo£e fruitful ways must be pursued in order to encourage 
parents to participate, along with teach&?», in the education of their children. 
Some of the ways are outlined in the sections that follow ^\ 

a) PARENTS TO SCHOOL - INFORMAL APPROACHES . 

Though formal approaches* to parents to attend school meetings are 
*~likely, so the evidence suggests, to meet little response from* the very parents, 
with whom the schools 1 need for contact is greatest, a number of less formal 
attempts to attract parents to school have prov^J far more successful. Such 
approaches^ follow the recommendation of Midwinter (1973) that: 
/ u: ; ^" ...all would be well advised to follow ^the path 

i ; . of natural evolution from informal and indj^rect «^ N - ■ 

v - / communion, via social interrelation, to participation." ; 

Some examples from British schools demonstrate the imaginative means T - 
by which some teachers have been able to involve, father than exclude, their 
pupils' parents : / , 



(i) The headfnfs tress of one infants'" school built on the, fact that in 
Britain many parents come to the school; to pick up their youngest children 
from the nursery class and have half an hour to wait for their older 'Children 
in infants 1 classes. To fill this gap, the headmistress instituted a regular 
cup of tea, served in the school assembly room*. From this grew a special " 

weekly morning assembly for parent's ,as well as children, followed by morning* 

/ 

tea. The relationships built from ; these t relaxed contacts made it possible 
for the head, a a trained dance exponent, to form a movement ^roup for the most 
withdrawn or difficult of the children. When she' issued a personal invitation 
to the mothers of these children to come each week, during schooling, to *help 
their children' in the group, the response, often from mothers in the most 
depressed circumstances, was so high, and the bene^ifthey perceived so great, 
that there later came a spontaneous request from group for a Mothers 1 

Keep-Fit class. These mouthers had come to see the school as a source of growth 
for themselves as v/ell as for their children . 

v 

(ii) An infants' school with.a high proportion of immigrant pupils featured 
, a colourful corridor display of life-size pictures that the children had drawn 

of themselves. Details of colouring and clothing had been supplied by the 
mothers who had been persuaded to come to school especially to advise teachers 
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and children on national _ dress - Indian saris, Chinese suits , Nigerian robes. . 
^ome mothers had also brought pictures of their countries to decorate, the 
walls. The teacher's caption read: "Children at our school come from man^'. 
> different countries. We are learning about all these countries." ' v ■ r 

In this school the teachers were concerned t;o widen the audience for 
facets of other and ■ unfamiliar lives arid cultures. ^ They demonstrated to the 
minority group families that they were genuinely interested inland valued 'these 
diffeVences, seeing' them as adding to the interest and variety" of. school life. 

Furthermore , ^they were calling o^arents not as mere extra pairs of 
hands, but as valued collaborators , resource people' with special knowledge 
that could help both teachers and children. The sense of worth of ^Jpotfr children 
and parents must thereby have^been enhanced. 

? ' 

(iii) A number of schools, again, with high immigrant numbers, operate' 
"Saturday" or supplementary schools. In some of these, parents, come to learn 
English- from, the teachers, while their children- attend classes in other subjects: 
in other schools, both. parents and teachers help to instruct the children in a 
range of activities, from academic work to knitting and chess . * 

■ ■■ ' -A ' ■ 

In such classes where teachers and parents co-operate, the parents may m - 
be acting either as learners or as teachers ; . In -whichever capacity, whether 
learning or teaching, they are fulfilling for their children the vital role of 
parents as supporters. ■ . \ «?. *■ '• 

IrTthe field of Aboriginal education, various attempts, .attended with 
a marked degree of success, have been instituted- to attract Aboriginal^ parents ■ 
to school. For example,, a perusal of recent articles in The Aboriginal Child 
at School National Journal far Teachers of Aboriginals , .indicates teach^r^ 
awareness (among some teachers and administrators) of the' need for parental 
% involvement (Cook, 2,5, 1974; Dowse tt, 2,5, lg74; Steirtle 2,4, 1974;. 
Lister, 2,4.,, ; 1974; Dwyer, 2,1, 1974; Nugent, 3, 2, 1975; Brennan, 3, 2, 1975;,. 
Binnion, 4,1, 1976) Kennedy and Ling, 5,2, 1977). 

Parents have- been irivolved^in the preparation^ of school lunches, with 
favourable outcomes in children's attitudes) behaviour, attendance and. perform- ^ 
ance (Mounsey, .2,5, 19 74); they have attended pre-school sessions (Barrs , 2 , 2 ,74 
k Matthews, 1,4 73.) It has proved possible, in a 'country town, to 'encouraae 



Aboriginal parents, to ioln in eonminni t:y ( unet loiuj Located at. the ?ichooj. 
(Manwa'rrLng, 1,4 ib'/A) . m one school ., an Abor'i gi.nu I Home Visitor contacts 
paronts on a i:oqu.lM* basis to discuss their childr'en.'s progress^ inform them 
of seiuJo.L mutt ers, \m u | encourage them to vl;jLf. t.lit* school (Kennedy and him) t 
•j,;>, l«>77) . X, 

Measures such as these which bring parents t;o the school arc likely 
to lead parents to a more informed understand ihcj the school and it;/ program 
and an? l ikely to help teachers to- a (greater understanding of the parents and 
their viewpoint. The 'Increase in '-teacher and parent understanding should/ in 
turn, advantage the* Aboriginal student. 

There lias been, in recent years, a growing 'awareness of the role that 
Aboriginal, adults can play as teaching assistants or resource persons in the • 
school or pro-school. it is probably too early yet to evaluate the- outcomes 
of the employment of these? assistants: however, a number of highly favourable 
reactions .have been recorded by schools in 'the journal discussed above: 

in South Australia (Cameron, 1,2 1973; Meni'ngie Area School, 3,1, 1975); 

in Northern Territory (McCiay Bucknall, 1,3,' .1973); . 

in Queensland (Matthews,- 1,4, 197<^ ; Law, 2,3, 1974; Dyer, 2,5, 1974; 

Budby K "Young, 4,4, 1976; Molntyrc Clark, 4,5, 1976); 
in Western Australia (Buegge, 2,2, 1974); 
; in New Sou th. t Wales (Barrs, 2,2, 10*74) . ; 

■ ' u " ' 

The use of community adults as para-professionals is 'expected to yield 

C " \ r - 4 - 1 i 

many benefits: to the children; to the adults thems\ilve\s , and to the teachers. 

/■■ V°K thf - children, it is 'hoped that the breakdown of the barrier between 

home and school' will foster increased mo-t^atiton and learning; tffot theWe will 

. . . 4 • ' ' 4 M " ' ' 

be mitigatioh o£ the effects ,of shyness; and.^e increase in adult-pupil -r'atio 

* . -'si" «s 1 ■ ' 

will create more effocive learning situations; ; ^that self-esteem and pride in 
ethnic identity will' be fostered' as children see "tWeir parents playing an 
important rple in the^r^ eolation; ' and that the increase in achieving role 
models from within their, own community will help to^ raise aspiration" levels . 

Benefits to those- parents who are involved as teaching aides are 
postulated as— increased sense of self-respect; motivation and opportunity 
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to. advance their own tvluoat i <>nu 1. s Vundards ; rxl.nns i mi n I their concept ol: the 
parental roLe, particul nr I y i n nvi^nct to tin* lUicourngemenl ol striving and 
achieving behnvi onl s . * ' 

Touchers*', too, -no expected t:o bum: 1' it. Through discussion with the 
teacher and through close interaction with the parents, they ani likely to . 
achiuvu an increYised understanding of their pupils and' an increased respect 
for the sub-culture of which their pupils 'are member**. 

b) ' SCHOOL TO PARENTS * tf ' 

ii ■ 

(Xther approaches, .within which the movement is trom school to home, 
have been developed to surve the same end: that of increasing effective 
communication between the two groups of adults who share a; complementary 
responsibility for the welfare of the children. These approaches exhibit a 
range in the directness of contact.' V 

' . M"' ' 

1) School Publications / * 

Some school systems believe it is important for them to communicate, 

their aims, purposes and procedures to the parents and do so by means of 

information booklets. 

r A refinement of this idea is practised by some schools in disadvantaged 
areas who publish a school magazine for parents. These not only communicate 
information about the school program, but also include contributions from the 
childrdn find from . tho/pa rents themselves. The aim is to creat/ a medium of 
-exchange among the .three concerned groups: teachers, parents and pupils. 

Effective magazines can help the parents to^feel a read, involvement with their 
a, school . ' Jt 

■) ■ ■ •■ • ' . 

Some advocates of this approach emphasize the need for such publications 
to be, well-prepared and well-presented. Tl^sy , believe that, if parents are to 
be enticed into reading the magazine, its physical presentation and appearance 
must' compete If av6urablj/ with commorcihl productions. 

) - % 

ii) Exhibitions ~ * , 

The Director of the" Li verpbol E.P.A\ project (Midwinter, 1973), was 
concerned to discover ways in which ^tho parents and the community ( at large 
coujd be helped to" understand the work-of the school. 'He conceived the idea 
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ol presenting a week-long .school exhibition in one oi. the large department 
stores. The (ixhibi Lion was a Viirlcul one. Thorn Won.! displays of" good avorac]o 
class room work ^1 the pupiisj the playgroup federation advertised itself and 
iLs wares, while an adulL education coimtor advertised possible adult courses. 
An Education sShop was estabi ishod, stocking leaflets on various aspects of 
school activities, under (the general title of "It's changed "since we were at 
school... 1 '; this Education Shop also ran a mail-answer service for queries 
that- could not be immediately answered. The other major aspect - and a most 
successful one - Was a' schedule of M.ive' demonstrations each day, covering 
practically every branch of the school' curriculum. The success, judged by 
attendance figures and parent responses to a questionnaire, was most, marked. 

i i i) Home » Vis'i ts 

Educationists often stress the need, for school staffs to visit pupils' 
homes; they argue that: only in this way can the school establish a bridge 
with the homo and. that this i.s the most effective way Of helping teachers to 
understand the home environmen t which influence;; and shapes the child. Oppor- 
tunities for establishing such bridges frequently present: themselves in the 
learning situation. " 

In one British infants' school, for example, a West Indian child had 
said that he knew a story .1 i ke but not the same as - a folk story familiar 
to English children. He could nob quite remember, the story, so the teacher 
approached hisW>thei >nd asked if she would toll the st6ry to the class. The 
mother was too sljy to perforin in pubJ ic but willingly told the story a home 
for the teacher 'to tape record/ Hearing of this, a Nigerian mother offered 
to tape some vNige rian folk talcs for the children. In this, way, a collection , 
of stories r«Itold by parents from other lands was beginning to be built up,f 
while; te*efiprs extended their owrJ^know ledge of the ehi Idrcn "s" homes , and their 
respect for "the parents' expertise}. " 

s - 

SimiLarly, Key ss ( I iV'j) has reported on I he changes in attitudes of 

those teachers of Gypsy children who "made the- effort to visit their pupils' 

home sites : ■- - . f ■ » 

"... teacher's . who madi- it a practice to visit the' 
, ^ encampment were muc ignore favourably impressed /by ✓ 

th« ■ i a ve Hers ' concern for the educational welfare 
o f thai r children . They pointed 'to the sacri f ices 
made: care taken with dress and cleaning the children; 
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"the carrying of children hundreds of yards over 
yeas of mud i;o thaL Lhoy .should arrive with clean 
footwear; families who continued to deliver and 
collect their children in a lorry long after l\xoy 
had been evicted and had moved to i\ new location 
nearly ten miles away from the school. A few 
teachers re ported that traveller parents had 
brought in examples of their crafU work - wooden, 
flowers, pegs, model , wagons and so on - for 

exhibition in ' the school." (Reiss, 1975:* 27) k 

/ 

The extent to which a personal approach from the "school to the home 
can result in' return visits in the opposite direction is confirmed, in Reiss's 
report, by the results of a survey taken among head teachers of schools serving 
Gypsy children. They reported that: 

> 

"...the readiness of traveller parents to v'Steit 
the school and discuss their children with\*teachers^ 
was directly linked to the extentxto which there was 
a close contact with the site." (Re\ss, 1975: 27)* 

Soma educationists, however, are not fully in support of the 1 idea of 
teachers visiting homes. There are two problems which they emphasize. Firstly, 
teachers are often not trained to conduct such home visits. Secondly, a / 
teacher's major responsibility is to her pupils; as schools are 'presently/ 
constituted,, it is not possible for her to teach and to conduct enough home 
visits to achieve the desired insights at a suf f icient^'depth . The solution is 
J*scen in the extension of tfjg^jr^les of the school staff, with the appointment of' 
home-school liaison staff. ' , 

" O 

The home-school^ ^iais5pn' aspect of the^ teachers* roles would fulfil the 
following functions,: 

1. To participate In the teaching program of the school. 

2. To work in the homes with the mothers* ' 
a) to promote their understanding of the objectives/ program and u 

o strategies of the school; ^ ^ 

{I / b)*> to extend their understanding of t&?$r own role, within the home, 

- k . . . ^ ' 

i& in providing optimal conditions for their children's early • 

learning and development; ' . 

* Ideally, fathers too should'be involved but it is likely for a variety ! 
of reasons that mothers only will become involved. 
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c) to help thorn to determine how they might provide, within 

* S/ - ' 

their existing situation,* additional sources of stimuli to 

their children (particularly increased mother-child verbal 

j.nteraqtion) ; home and' school practices in this regard should 

be mutually reinforcing; ' " - 

d) to discuss with the*m their children ' s" progress , problems and 

needs; to assist them-to develop an active and informed > 

inter9st in the education and development of their children 
J* * . 

throughout their school careers; 

e) to help them to develop .feelings of responsibility forJthe 

^ 'J 
educational progress of their children; /« 

f) to help them to develop increased feelings of. self-competence 
and self-esteem, as people and as parents; 

\ 

3. To promote the better adjustment and progress of the children } 
in the school, through 

a) extending „teacher understanding and knowledge of the culture 
( and home background of the children and their appreciation of , . 

and respect er this culture;. 

, ' b) becoming^fianuMiar with the out-bf school learnings of the ' 

Chilean' So,that^tf.hey can ensure ^each child is ready for new ^ 
"~ learnings and so that/teachers ' can capitalize on, -the learnings 

anH interests the children have already aqhieved.- 



The first .r^ejqtrbcement of the home-school liaison position, a certain 
limited participation in the ..school teaching program, is stipulated , because 
it is only in this way that the liaison teacher can.be sufficiently informed 
about the program to discuss it and- the children's progress with parents - , 
One home-school liaison teacher ( in Coventry ) whose brief extended to , 
three schools initiated, an interesting variant of this requirement by 
replacing a .formal" teachincjC£>rogram with the production , *in 'collaboration ' 
with teachers and children , of a newspaper for local distribution. She also 
collated classwork for commuitLty display. Thus in effect she was involved 

;.* For many, critical elements of the existing situation include strained' 
economic and material circumstances, high family density and over- ■■- j 

crowding, single parent, households. * 
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in a team teaching situation, which additionally proved a success ful , base 

from which to launch contact with parents. . 

r 

» 

One result of the home visiting carried out by .this liaison teacher 
was the establishment of. a number of- parent discussion groups, meeting 
regularly in the school. . The importance of having a recognized and 
welcoming 'home', a Parents' Roomy was. seen as particularly important. 



In this program, one facet ofVhe home-school liaison process, the 

feeding back -into the school' of infoknclti-on which might extend teacher 

understanding of the children, was mofce\ di f-f icult ,to ^achieve . Demands of 

time made consultation with, classrooil tfcachers difficult to schedule. This 

liaison teacher recommended ' that her activities be confined to one school, 

rather than extending across three. Ttte Bullock Report agrees: /. 

" We believe £$>at the lirfison teacher should essentially 
^ be part of the scnV>l, anil that the best results are to 

be obtained on this^rinc^ple , not on the basis „of a larae 
•case-load' across two or more schools." (Bullodk , ' 1975 f 73). 



/ 



Such a provision more readily permits the fosteririg and 
consolidation of relationships with ot'her staff members, children and parents 
These relationships which lie at the. heart of the work of the liaison 
teacher, were emphasised by the E.P.A., Birmingham group which Ynade reference 
to three essential qualities^, a vocation for this kind of work , VNjilling- 
ness to experiment, and a <fc^paci ty. for establishing good personal relations 
both within the school and outside it, with parents and with, other social 
agencies". / 

i ^ * 

^^atthews (1973) has reported on the successful inauguration of a 
home pre-school liaison program working mainly with -Aboriginal parents^:, ; 
In this case the liaison ' teacher was a member of the white Australian 
majority group. There are good reasons for ensuring that members of 
minority groups' are attracted 'to such positions. 

Schefnfeld (1969), ;in discussing a model for fostering developmen- 
tal families, proposes* that there is need for methods which can be carried 
out by a substantial numb.er of change agents, rather .than by'^just a few 
highly trained or specially gifted workers. Practical programs of inter- 
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vention for ethnic minority group:.; do call tor thje existence ^of a substantial 
number of change agents. Furthermore, on theoretical grounds (e.g. 
Gia|[jmatteo ,,#1967) , 9 i t would appear that change agents from within the 

community itself are likely to be mpro acceptable and accepting, more^'undcr- 

/* ' - si 

standing, and hence, more successful than members of the dominant culture 
'who come. into the minority community as helpers. 



Kennedy and Ling (1077) have described a program ir} which the promo- 
tion of Links between home and school w^s carried out^-oot by a liaison 
teacher, but by an Aboriginal classrodto assistant or aide, working in 
conjunction with school staff and an advisory teacher. In line with the 
model proposed above, the aide assisted in the-elassrooms in the mornings, 
visiting hqjies by appointment later in the day. As she was not a teacher, 
her home visits did not focus on specific classroom \rograms (except where 
teachers sent home such information) , but on games and toys that children 
and parents could borrow and play with together. It appears that this 
.visitor, as a community member', was warmly accepted from the beginning 
by the families whom she contacted. What took more time in this program 
was to establish rapport, with the teachers in whqse classrooms she was to 
work: /their initial "wait and sec " at ti tude reportedly changing gradually - 
once they "accepted that I ain capable of doing what they ask of me" . 

Early benefits from the program are described as follows:- 

The parents now feel that they and the children 
have someone they can relate to in the school. 

.. The teachers are now more aware of the parents'" 
interest in their children's school progress and 
. - are responding by sending information h6me . 

.. The parents want to know as much as possible about 
what' k s happening at school and now feel they h^rve 
"a better idea of what the school is abouby. 

.. Some of the teachers encourage the Aboriginal pupils 
to show their achievements to Mrs. Kennedy. 

... Some of the teachers enjoy 'discussing the children's 
progress informally with Mrs. Kennedy. 

.. There have been some occasions when Mrs. Kennedy has 
been able to relieve tension in the class by inform- 
ing teachers of situations at home- 

<? \ 
The little things thaw^appen on a daily basis seem to 

us to be the most significant xpntribution Mrs. Kennedy 

is making, for example, wken_J?&'s . Kennedy first started, 
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it was thought that one child, Chcrie, would repeat 
Grade 1 next year. Mi's. Kennedy has encouraged 
Cherie's mother" to visit the class s and suggested 
encouragement of reading at home. Chcrie has now 
been promoted to the D reading group and her chances 
of promotion to *Grade 2 with her' peers are now high." 
(Kennedy and Ling, 1977: 46) . , 



" Mclntyre and Clark (1976), a guidanc*>of f icer and a psychologist, 
have reported on a variant of the role of ^\ritjfj^jil classroom assistant i 

tracer 



home-school liaison. In a program. of gu\ 
collaborated closely with two Aboriginal'^ 



^ar^eer education, they 



_ants . in 

" stimulating parent interest ^% < ^mM^^°'^ artd ts 
goals , increasing parent J awar^^Sa^^fthe career 
possibilities open to their ^\r^^^^^^Bi. sting 
students to develop a more^o'slL^^^&jG^-^oncept 
and encouraging them in t±ieiV-;fe'i!®^^S/Vt;c^;' ) seek jobs 
after they leave school." (NW^rfe^&^d Clark, 
1976: A9) . ./C' ■ " 



In recant years, -most'« schools whichi£^ar\ae Aboriginal children, 
have appointed Aboriginal aides to] their sta^i".. >C^~~ 




The utilization of Aboriginal adults in the^ classroom represents 
an advance but we must be wary - the appointment of such aides is but a 
first stage and if we perpetuate the notion of the minority .member as an 
assistant or an aide to the white, fully qualified worker, then in the 
long term we will continue to promote the dependence of Aboriginal people 



Vupon the non-Aboriginal professionals in the society. 

V. 



/ 



We have described a variety of links between home and school ; 
these have all been school-based. Other approaches emphasize rather 
procedures which are community-based. Three such approaches are 
described below. , , ^ 

r a)"' ABORIGINAL COMMUNITY EDUCATION OFFICERS 

In. the evaluation of the Aboriginal Secondary Grants Scheme 
(Watts, 1976) a proposal was put forward whose aim wa.s to help Aboriginal 
parents: ^ r 
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, ".. Lo understands ways %n which, they can Rblp-their 

chiMren, eve$ though they themselves may have had 
limited formal education; 

..to understand the ways in- which teachers teach and 
students learn and thus the trUe significance, of 
regular attendance, of satisfactory conditions for 
the completion of homework, of the student's 
possession of requisite materials and books t of the 
student's need for access to resource materials, of 
the student's need to be able to discuss school 
issues with respected adults outside the school; 

. . to understand the evaluation system adopted by the 
school and hence to have a realist^ knowledge of 
their children's progress; " • 

..to understand the relationship between school achieve- 
ment and vocational opportunities; 

J 6 
■ . . to understand the educational structure and to know J 
the various routes that are open to their chi3rd£en . 
and what might lie at the ends of those several 
routes ; 

. . to 'know about a wide diversity of occupations that are 
open to youth and to understand something of the 
various job satisfactions involved so that they may 
stimulate their children's interests and help them to 
aspire towards jobs ' which" would make the most of 
theif talents. >'' 

The^Tist of understandings could be extended almpst 
indefinitely. The fruit of these understandings, if y they ar£ . 
achieved, would be greater support of the student (probably 
one of the most significant determinants of -his progress and 
aspirations), and for the parents, greater enjoyment of and 
satisfaction from a new aspect of the parenting role, a 
. greater sense of competence and confidence and a feeling * 
\ that they can influence events, for their children at least. 

Such understandings, too, are a prerequisite to the 
next step, which I see as a'-critical step: the step when 
parents know the educational system well enough to be able 
to interact with it in such a way as to ensure that it is 
responsive to them and their children in ways that they 
desire. At present, in general, Aboriginal and Islander 
parents accept.;the education that is offered and the manner 
oWfes-^fferin'g, not because the£ are content but rather 
because they are not in a position to see alternatives. With 
greater knowledge and understanding, they would be in a 
better position to shap^T education to their ends, to have an 
influence in bringing about. the changes they desire. 

*«.y I think the achievement of these^goals with parents can 
o^'fee- helped 'only to a certain degree by schools and by visiting 

education officers and visiting Aboriginal student officers. 

Wh,at is required is a person resident/on the local scene, a 
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person who is available to helFparents gradually and 
meaningfully to extend their understandings and to extend 
their parenting role. / 

I believe the person must be a tferson of the group - 
an Aboriginal or an Islander. It is more than time that 
W stopped putting Aboriginal and islander people in the * 
position always of looking to white people as the sole 
sources, of advice and expertise . /perhaps there could be 
no greater stimulation to. Aboriginal youth in their school 
endeavours than a strong pride in/ their own people as the 
source of advice and expertise" ablut schopl matters 
. Additionally, the Aboriginal orlslander knows intuitively (1) 
the ways of thinking of his own Lople; he knows thej T XV 
frames of reference and thus he^an bommunicate effectively, 
and can help' people to fit new information meaningfully* into 
their existing knowledge and ide^s and thus gradually expand 
their understanding. T y ex P and 

This.- P erson might most appropriately be' called a 
community education adviser. . He (2) 'would be employed by the 
Australian Department of Education <*> as an officer con- ' 
cerned with encouraging and facilitating the school progress ' 
of Aboriginal P r Islander Secondary Grant students through ' 
working primarily with the parents. His tasks would be 
•essentially to act as adviser to parents and to help them 
to create a positive educational tradition for their growing 
children . , . i 

f He would work not only with parents but also with ' • /* 
students, being available for advice and support.' He would * 1 
work with the school, transmitting positive feedback, from 
school to home and home to school.. He would be the community 
contact, at least the initial contact, for the ed&atW - 
officer and for the vocational officer and he would develop • '1 
support programs as follow-up activities to their visits He 
would be a source of information on matters of educational ^ 
and vocational concern. He would convey to relevant 

departments the desires of the people in regard to programs 
when they felt the need for such mediation./ Essentially he 
would in some respects be enacting the role 7 of a community 
developer, but his focus would be education " 



AHdiese are positive roles. The community education 
advisfS^a not a truant officer, not an Enforcer of rules ' 



(1) 



As indicated later, certain personal qualifications and training are" 
envisaged in addition to his membership of the group. 

(2) or she. . . - • 

(3) The classification and. salary scaleW the position would need to be 
determined by the Australian Department of Education and the Public ' 
Service Board. . - • ■ ™" c 
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and regulations. He^ is partly, but not entirel^, a 
liaison person. b He is an adviser to the At^riginal or 
Islander people of the community on education. 

Thip is a complex set of roles. To he effective in 
his tasjk the community education adviger would need 
acceptance by and support from the local school which 
would need to understand the nature of his role. 

Person's to fill such positions would need to be a&re- 
fully selected and well-trained. My experience in^W^rking 
with Aboriginal adults as parent educators and as research 
assistants majfies me confident that suitable people wovl^L 
be readily located and be attracted to such a task." 
(Watts, 1976: 238-9) 



b) EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT FOR THE FAMILY MAY BE ATTEMPTED, IGNORING THE * . 
SCHOOL. 

Such an approach has been that of the Aboriginal Family Education 
Centres in New South Wales, stimulated by Grey (1974), who reported that 
the emphasis in this program centred on the growth of the individual's self- 
concept: — • 

"An A.F.E.C. has ^jnain functions:* 

1. organize an environment for children; 

2. self-involvement by adults in this environment;^ 

3. development of parent-child relationships; 

4. establishment of inter-parental relationships; 

5. -increase parental self-awareness; * 

6. strengthen community relationships." (Grey, 1974: 165)\ 

Parent education, at 'four levels, (practical, technical, background, 
liaison) was an important component. 

Ross (1973) reporting on the project, has presented an evaluation * 
of A.F.E.C. seen both as a family education project and ^ a beginning social 
movement. . Viewed as a family, education project, he reports positively on 
the fact that any progress is an achievement, given so many obstacles and 
disabilities: adults emphasize that they have greater understanding and 
■ self-acceptance and report, a stronger sense of personal and Aboriginal 
identity; adults- report an improved quality in the -relationship they offer 
children; adults are engaged in developing themselves as people and in 
improving formal skills; field officers have developed rem'arkably; useful 
equipment has, been designed and is available; and A.F.E.C. is in operation 
and available. Against these achievements he sets the following: no field 



officer has completed training; A.F.E.C. is a mother-child, not a'*family, 
education project; some centres have had few or no sessions this year; 
sessions do noi follow the ideal form; the project has not provided for 
assessment of the effects on children. (Ross, 1973: 50-53). 

r~ 

Ross comments : 

" Lex Gray states ' categorically- that school 

. £ tV ptftormance 'is not our aim, though it can be expected 

t&be a by-product of the work of A.F.E.C. ' It follows ? 
that the absence of evidence about school performance 
.- r * is not critical to Lex Gray at this stage, although 

improved school perfdrmance seems to be the goal of 
many mothers who bring children to A.F.E.C." 
(£oss, 1973: 54) . ■ 

*j '■ 

It has been pointed out that^there is evidence world-wide^, that , 
many parents of minority groups share with .the Aboriginal mothers referred 
to. by Ross the goa.1 of school success >for theiV children. ^ r > 

c) PARENT EDUCATORS ^ - ' ' 

So far we have been considering ways of enabling parents more 

effectively to carry out the supportive educational role that underp^as 

the child's progress in 'bur society, pnce he goes to school and begins to 

acquire a ''more sophisticated body of knowledge from a team of specialist 

teachers. Bronfenbrenner has described the complexity of this role: 

"Of especial importance for' sustaining the child's, learn- . 
ing in school is the involvement of parents in supporting 
at home the activities eogaged in by the child at school ^ 
and their participation in activities at school directly 
affecting their child. .The parent, however, need no 
longer be the child's priricipa-l teacher as at earlier 
; stages. Rather he acts as a supporter of .the child's 
learning both in and out of school, but continues to 
furfction, and to be identified by school personnel as the 
primary figure responsible for the child ' s development 
"'as a person." (Bronfenbrenner, 1974: 56) . 

( In the early years,, -however, the parental role encompasses far more 

than support of other teachers. It is then* that the primary responsibility 
* ■ • > 

for the child ' s development is parental, and increasing numbers of studi-es 
(Kagan, 1971 ; Bruner, ■. 1973) attest the importance for the child's develop- 
ment of intewctions, between parent and infant, from the very earliest 
days \ . • 
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Programs with parents (which might be termed parent education 
programs) aim. to help the parents' to become more aware of their parenting 
role and more competent and confident in its 'exercise . Such programs recog- 
nize and respect the primacy of the parents as teachers, and seek to help 
• t * • 

them, courteously a#d respectfully, to develop further their competence as 
teachers. Sometimes this means helping parents to develop new behaviours 
in the service of existing child-rearing goals; at other times it involves" 
helping parents to see a wider range of goals «than those -alre'ady perceived. 

. (' 

Among the parents whom this type of approach might be expected to 
reach are those parents, whom existing community facilities do not reach. 
In Chapter 3 we discussed a number of groups o,f Aboriginal ■ parents who do 
not make "use of community services for their pre-school childrdn for at least 
one of several reasons. Those reasons were that: 

the goals espoused by tne services are incompatible 
with their own child-rearing goals; 

they experience shyness or perceived cultural exclusion; 
** ■ 
* they are unaware of potential benefits to their children 

and themselves; 
they are not oriented to being consumer participants. . . 

v The proliferation 6f institutionalized services means that each 
institution is there for parents to use 'if they desire, or if they feel able 
to, or if they know about it and/or its benefits; in other words, direct and 

self ^initiated actionis still .required . ( . ' 

\% 

It seems likely that if there is to be any change among the parents 
in these groups, an impetus to action will need to come from outside. Their 
interest wj^Ll need to be courted, their knowledge of the various alterna- 
tives and the possible benefits of each , fostered; they will need to' be 
helped to° conscious consideration of their child-rearing goals, of their 
specific aspirations for their children and "of how they might best implement 
these . i V ■ 



■ ,■ ' ' .... . . ' ' ■ f t • , 

. * Many parents who had limited educational opportunities as young' 

people- and whose current life style seems to them relatively divorced from 
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school' learnings, believe they are not capable of helping their young ^ 

children. A frequent 1 * response by Aboriginal mothers to our question: 

"JDo you help him at all with his school work?" is "Oh no! I only went 

Jto' Grade* Ili," Further discussion of the difference between^formaT school 

achievements, on the one hand, and knowledge and competencies developed 

- 

.through experience, on the other, can help such parents to appreciate the 

fact that they have indeed much assistance to offer to their, children. 

v - ? 

Such appreciation is, of course, contingent not Only on their reassessment 

of themselves but on an understanding of the relevance of their. own 

behaviours to their children's growth and development. ■ 1 . 

-Helping parents ■ firstly , to become aware of thei* own competence ' . 

and secondly, to know how to utilize their skills to help create a . 

developmental environment for their children must be^major goals o£ 

programs which focus on parent/child. • AsSBronfenbrenner points o.ut: 

". . .....there are social forces .ana B -t*3u"cational arrange- 

■ " ments that -diminish the;. status and motivation of 

parents (both mothers and fathers.) as the most ( powerful 
potential agents for the development of .their child^ 
By communicating to the parent that someone else ^OQn >do 
it better, that he or she is only an assistant to the 
expert who is not only more competent but actually does 
the -job, some -social agencies, schools, and even inter- . 
\ ' . vention programs undermine the principal system that 
not only stimulates the child's development but can 
- sustain *it through th'e period of childhood and 

adolescence . " (Bronfenbrenner , 197.4 : 32) . 

In the above statement, Bronfenbrenner brings out clearly- the 
priority of the parent-as-teacher . Gray and Klaus (1968),' Badger (1971),] 
Bernstein (1970) , Hunt. (i971), Gordon (1974) and Meyers ^1974) ^are among the 
many who, along with Bronfenbrenner, argue the need for helping parents 
to feel djompetent. » » * 

It is possiTDle^ in devising a program, of parent education, to 
attempt to impose .behaviours' representing an- alien set of^ values on the - 
family unit, just as it is, possible to do so in creating a progra/n for 
operation in a pre-school or £| day-care cerjtre . However, it is also 
possible to work with parent/child in the. home in such a way. as to. respect 
their value system- and to offer parents - an opportunity to 'evolve new ways 
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of intera 
own life 



cting with their children that are "in fact compatible with their 

style and preferred goals: , . * 

""Yet there is also the reality that the poor value 
education for their children. Many parents in poor* 
communities respond to programs that direct their 
attention, to the gaining of skills to help tJieir 
• children, without demanding, however subtly, th~e~ " 
rejecjexok of all that their experience has taught . 
^fcttem., People without power*, without a voice in 
society, may -find value in' programs that, make what 
they already know visible to .them and available for ~^ 
increased facility in their parental and community 
roles . We can help parents to more competently 
enable their children's development without imposing 
irrelevant behavioural standards . " (Pickarts and 
Fargo, 1971: 221-222) 



Bronfenbrenner (1974) 1 has undertaken a meticulous review of the 
'effectiveness of early intervention. In hit* review, Bronfenbrenner concludes 
that parent intervention alone and pre-schoo^ intervention alone have 
limited benefits; the former may have l^i^t^'^cSpacity to prepare the child 
"■for learning skills and subject matter in a school setting, 'the latter * 
limited capacity to sustain gains. He points out that each strategy" possesses 
the advantages the btjier lacks . , - 

f ' * : . , 

T .He would therefore utilize both strategies: 

' £he*se facts point toa phased sequence in which - . 

family-centered intervention is begun when the child 
is one or two years old and continues to be^t&e primary 
focus of activity during the early Shears. Prejfchool 
components are not introduced until later, 'are offered 
at first:; only on a reduced basis, but are gradually 
extended as the child approaches school age. Through- 
out, however, in keeping with the principal lesson - 
emerging from* our > analysis^ the family is clearly , 
identified and encouraged to function as -the primary 
argent, of intervention for the child." ' (Brorrf enbrenner , 
• \1 1974": 3.8) . 



Although the above is the recommended sequence, he does see gain from 

parent involvement in the later pro-school years: f 

"Although parent involvement in the later preschool 
years does not by itself produce large gains ia 
* ' mental development, it increases the impact^of any 

subsequent group intervention carried out in school, 
particularly if a program which, enlists the parent in 

el" ' 



support' oK the child 's learning activities is 
continued into^Tthe^grimary grades. 

In contrast, the absence of parent involvement in 
'tl^e preschool period, or the failure to" car,ry over 
this. 'component Into' the early grades, reduces the 
-impact of any classroom^intervention program, parti- 
cularly if the latter, fc by keeping the chird for the 
full day, reduces the.time that he might 'otherwise 
spend with his parents." (Bronf enbrennjpr , 1974: .40) . 



Fot 1 thcV'se who seek to introduce home-based programs, 

Bron fenbr'enner , iTn line with his .emphasis on 'the parent as przmary educator) 

would recommend "that the target be not child alone, nor* parent alone, but 

the parent- chi Id dyad: ' , 

".....a home -based ^program is effective* to the extent 
" that, the target 'of intervention is neither the child 
l nor the parent', but the parent-child systerfr: ' From 
.. • the. point of view of humar^^eye^lopment generally, and . . 

early intervention in pajAaJpjlar, this system is * 
especially important injd^o. inspects . Firs-t, parti- 
cularly during the fi AHth^ y^ars of life, it is 
the major Source of theP^orces affecting' both the rate 



and stability 'of tl>e- ^^JFS^^development^ Second,^ at 
1 4 ■ ihoflr ye, 



least through the pie^<Jho4» yearns , J the; sysrararetains 
C its powers to 'sustain avvd Sgive' i^mQi)^^^^^^^f.^jer 
V^T^ development the child achieves wi thi : ^^^^&t : ^ide' the - u • 
/' • 'j . family setting. It, is as, if the chil^Sims'eljf h'a.d. no 
/ „ way of internalizing the processes whi*ch : foster* his 

growth, whereas the* parejit-chilc^system does possess - j 
this capacity-. If so, this fact has ^obvious ^and 
important Ymplicatioi^^for the design of intervention 
programs , at least for children in the *f irst five " 
years of life." (Bronf cuttrVnner t 1974: 34). * 
* f ■ 

A number o f programs across the world have sought to £>ut these ideas 
into practice. Aspects of some of these will be discussed in later chapters 

L A number of Australian programs which focus upon the Aboriginal 
home, rather than on the school, have been developed. 

a) . The A/F.K.C. program (Grey. 1974) has already been described. 

Mi - 

b) Scott and Derbyshire (l'J74) developed in Victoria 1 a program in which 
teachers worked in the home with the child or children, once or twice if< 
weekly; the mother (or substitute relative) was at home during the 
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teacher's vj,sit and invited, though not required, to -attend the session. 
Thus the emphasis was, as Scout and Derbyshire says, on planned teaching 
sessions for children and^ informal learning opportunities for parents.. V- 
The mothers were able to observe what: the children -were doing in the 
home teaching sessiqgs~ and ^to talk with the teacher, from time to time, ■ 
aboui' what these activities were intended to helo the children learn. 
^ At times when home confli-tions ^precluded .the holding of the teaching 
• situation within the home ,. the teacher took children for sessions 
outside the home . Excursions into the community were also held, with 
pg^fft?S& invited and encouraged ^to take- a major role. " 

The project teachers^also' helped parents to increase' their use 
of community facilities for families. 

r > 

c) * Coztcvcli (1974) set out to determine the effects of th<^ introduction 

oj literature into the homes of Brisbane Aboriginal children aged six 
^d'ten years. During weekly or fortnightly visits, he introduced into . 
the home" picture story books and factual books and provided guidance 
to parents and some feedback on the children's general progress. He 
reported that at the conclusion of the program the children used more 
elaborated speech forms, made longer respprrses~~and required less prompt- 
ing to communicate; did not exhibit improvement in reading ability but 
did show evidence of greater interest, in reaWng and a desire to read 
.weil . The parents reported being regularly involved in reading with 
, tl/eir children and voluntarily adopted a number 1 of the teaching 
tfkrategics advocated in the program^ He'" found, too, evidence of 
confide underlying competence and motivation in the homes. 

d) -Further support for the claim that- family-based projects ', are acceptable 

to at least some urban Aboriginal families comes from the findings' jof 

the action/research project': * 

v "Extending the teaching competence of urban Aboriginal 
A mothers".' 



To a description, of this^ro]ect, and of the families who participa- 



nt 



ied in it, we now turn. 



n 
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" 'CHAPTER ^5' 



THE RESEARCH. PROJECT ' 
SECTION I - THE PROJECT FAMILIES 

' "» SO • Ok 4 

. ■■■■ ■ . 

Although the sample'pf participating families was not, randomly selected, it 
will be seen that, at !■ icas^ift' , respect to the characteristics discussed in Chapter 2, 
it may. be regarded as representative of many urban Aboriginal families^. • 

** 

Between. March 1972 alnd December 1973 continuing 'contact was established with 
36 Aboriginal families in Brisbane. . 

- I '. ' ' 

: : As the program involved regular visits to the''. homes and as the Parent Educ- 

ators in^both years of the program were w(fll accepted by the families, an intimate** 
understanding of the families, their sources of joy, the major stresses and strains 

they^faced an4 their characteristic ways of handling these, their orientations to ^ 

their children and ■ tb life itself, was -gradually built up, - yf 

Many factors ajffect the feelings of competence and confidence with which^ 
mothers' face the task of socializing their children. .A detailed picture is presented 
below of family characteristics which would seem significant in shaping the success 
of the mother in' her attempts to provide a satisfactory environment for her developing 
young children. . 

1. FAMILY STRUCTURE \ - . ' 

The mother who shares the task of child-rearing with a husband or husband 
figure is likely te> be provided^vith a source of financial and emotional support 
denied to the mother Who is the soLe parent in the family. Alternative sources of 
support may* come from relatives and/or unrelated adults in the household; the extent 
of this support is a function of the permanence of stay of 'such other adults and of 
the interpersonal relationships that obtain.^ 

Our. project reveals a considerably higher degree of marital instability than 
that reported in the Smith and Biddle study , m ,(1975 ) . The pattern in the project 
families was : 
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Table V.l 

Family Structure of Aboriginal Project Families 
Father Figure Presence/Absence , . , 







Husband or' / 
de facto 
predominantly 
present 


/ Husbai 


id or de facto predominantly 
V absent 


Tota7^Ss>. 

% ■ / ^ 

Husband or de facto 
Present Absent 


22 


Separated - 


Deceased 


Away at sea 


In jail 


22 


;/* 

14 




. 1 


1 


1. 








1 


'OTAL = 


36 



/ 



Nuclear/Extended Families 



•^aj^Lj 



s 

Nuclear families 
(M + F + children) 


Mother + children 
only 


Extended families 


• Total 


10 , 

: : r— '-ir/ 


2 '24 


36 



Thus, 14 of the 36 or 39 n « of the mothers were bringing up £heir children 
without a permanent husband figure, though of these 14, 12 had the support £f an 
extended family, ranging from parents (one mother, and father, two fathers, three 
mothers) or other adult relatives (uncle, sister, brother, brother and sister-in- 
law) to unrelated adults (for example, single women, some with infants, sharing the 
household duties). The other two mothers had no supporting adults in the household. 

J ^ During the period of the project, the composition of the extended families 
'remained fairly stable in&£ of the total 24 non-nuclear families. However, in 
households where there was no stable husband figure, the extended family was also 
frequently an uncertain entity, its member sometimes there, sometimes gone, it^ 
personnel changing frequently. 



x ' ^ . ^ he situation of spouselessness and/or impermanence imposed great strains y 
J mothers. Sometimes they were subjected to violence or the threat of viol- I 
ence as\a truculent husband or de facto returned or departed. Economically their ' " 



was as uncertain "as the transient presence of a breadwinner, *and those 



si tuatidn^ was as 

mothers whb^were on social service benefits as deserted wives also faced the 
possibility ofMqss of their pensions if a husband or'de facto was discovered to be 
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currently at home. , They mentioned worry about being "found out" %jf departmental 
off^ers.. Mothers with no permanent husband 'figures often complained about their 
"nerves", and absences from home when a teaching vi sit was scheduled were many 
times ascribed to visits 'to town to "see about my pen^n" or to court to take out 
an ordet against a deserting husband. . « . t 

. \ \u ' ' . - . , 

' , The effect on the children of these patterns of instability is difficult i 

fa 

to assess. One child suffered a nervous illness which necessitated hospitalization 
-as. tnar-ital stresses occurred in the family; another child appeared to become with- 
drawn and anxious when her mother went to work and the other adults in the family 
came and went in rapid succession. For the most part, however, the children seemed 
fairly undisturbed by the kaleidoscopic family scene. 

Factors making for stability among the changes were the reasonably long- 
term presence of at least some of the^ adults, who were available for mothering and 
baby-sitting, and a permanent army of siblings, 

2. SIZE OF HOUSEHOLD ' 

Our sample of Brisbane Aboriginals was characterized by large families and 
by overcrowding (ile. large numbers of people per unit area). Many of the families 
were large, not only because of the number of adults in them (66% were extended - 
families) but also because of the number of children. While two of the largest 
families (one with fourteen children and five adults, one with eight childre/i and 
five adults) moved during the course of the project into large rambling houses, so 
that pressure per unit area was somewhat relieved, it remained true that other 
almost equally large families (for example,, ten coj-ldren and^two adults, eight 
children and four adulfs) lived in houses with three or fewer bedrooms. Pressure 
per unit area was there for& great; bedrooms accommodated several people, and 
verandahs also served as sleeping quarters. 



y ■ 

Der of 5.2 children; die±rtb- 



. The family units in the sample had a mean number of 5.2. ch 
ution of family unit size was as shown in Table V.2 

During, the period of the project, the mean effective number of children' 
under the care of the mothers was 5.3, due to the fact that in six of the families 
some of the older children were not living at home, while in six othe£>f amilies the 
mother, was now also^caring for a grandchild (or grandchildren) , 'nephew br niece. 
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In fifteen of these households there were^ five or more children under 
13 years. Households characterized by -the presence of relatively large' numbers 
very young children were not infrequent. For example, see Table V.3. 



Table V.2 . 

Number of Children per Household in 36 Project Families 

-m • • ~ ■ ■ 



• No. of 
children 



Family 
frequency 



No. of 
children 



Family 
frequency 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



2 
4 
3 
6 
5 



6 
7 
8 
9 
12 



5 
3 
5 
1 

2 



Table V.3 

Project Households with Large Numbers of Young Children 



• Age range 


* Number of 


Age range 


Number of 


! in. years 


children in 


in years 


children in 


| 


household 




household 


1-4 


S 4 


,1-6 


5 


1-5 


4 • 


" * 1-7 


6 ■ 


1-6 


'. 5 


1-7 


1 p 


~~ 1-6 


4 


2-7 * 


5 


1-6 


4 







The very high accommodation pressure in the homes is shown in Table »V. 4^ 
'with the average number^of persons per household being 8.61. Eleven, or nearly \ 
one-third of the households, contained ten or more adults and children. The 
number of adults shown is necessarily approximate; as has ^already been pointed 
out, numbers in many of the extended families fluctuated and would often have bee 
greater than those cited, seldom fewer. 



What was the effect on the mothers of these larger-than-average families? 
Stresses' app< red to vary according to the pattern of the family: 
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Table V.4 



. Number of Persons per Household in 36 Project Families 









Children 


Children 






Children 


. Children 




* 


o. F ^ r?i 1 1 t" c: 

W -L uuUl L.O 

other than 


under ■ 
'projects 

XT J »m 






n f a^n 1 f c 

other than 


project 


No. of 


Total ' 


project • 


mother 1 s 


No .of 


To tali . 


; project - 


mother 1 s 


no Y"co n c? 


a r? n 1 t~ <^ 


mo fnoT 




no r^n n q 


adu Its 


mr^ f - n o t" 




' 18 


3 


- 


15 


8 


2 • 




6 


17 


3 


1 • 


13 ^ 


8 • 


4 




4 r 


13 


. 5 






8 


' 4 


,2. 


' 4 


13 


6 


7 . 


7 


< 


4 


2 


2 _ 


12 


4 


"f 


8 


i e - 


4 






12 • 


4 


\ 


8 


7 


1 ' 


- 




12 , 


2 




10 


7 


3 


- 


7 


11 


6 




5 ' 


7 


3 A - 






io 


2 






6 ' 


* 1 




.5 


10 » 


' 3 




■ ' • . v 

7 


j 6 


\ 


'• Z ■■ ' 


5 


10 




2 


1 5 


; 6 


• 2 




4 


9 




-i 


6 


. 6 


3 




. 3 . 


9 




1 . 


4 * 


6 


4 




2 


9 


2 


6 


1 

> 


5 \, . 


■• 2 






8 


2 




6 


, 5 


2 




3 . 


8 






6 


Y 


2 . 




3 1 ' 


8 ' 






6 


4 i 


2 - 




' 2 i 


'8 






' .6 '. 


3 . 


2 ' 




1 



Total Adults in 36 -Households 
Total Children in' 36 Households 
Total People in 36. Households 



104 x = 2.89 
206 x = 5.72 
310 x = 8.61 



aX There were unremitting pressures on some mothers, particularly in the 
- nuclear families and in those fluctuating Extended families with neither 
stable husband figure nor permanent 4mily members. These were the 
mothers who had to bear, predominant^ alone, the responsibility for a 
. large number of ^children, all young and closely spaced. A mother /hose' 
f^ve children ranged between two and seven years, or one and five. years, 
-was in many ways more stressed. than was a mother 9 f twelve children aged 
four to eighteen years. The former were th^. mothers who reported "bad 
nerves , whose babies needed constant feeding and bottling, who worried 
. about getting the nappies dry, about their children fighting, teasing, 
, > telling tales, playing with patches or the* hose f making a mess,, dawdling, 

straying on the road, playing late .on. the. way home £ T om school. 

^b) Th^re were rather different pressures on the mothers whose families were 
more widely spaced. _ In one way these mothers were at an advantage; in"a 
family of eight ranging from three to 23 years or one of twelve ranging 
from four. to eighteen years, the older children tended to become substitute 
mother figures, helping considerably with the younger children. On the 
other hand, with these older children, mothers referred to problems of a 
different kind. Adolescence allied with' schooling difficulties frequently- 
had negative, behavioural effects , ' and some mothers reported increasing 
rebelliousness which they felt powerless to deal o with. where older adol- 
escents and young adult members of the family became involved with the 
courts, s£he mother invariably took on the time and. energy consuming burden, - 
o,f attending hearings, trying to give support by her, physical presence 
for perhaps day4 of cdurt proceedings. Sometimes the younger children 
accompanied the mother, sometimes theyrwere left at ' home- with another 
member of the family. Either way, stresses on the whole family we^jjreat ' 

V J ' ;. . - ^ - : " 

. It" has been pointed out thate66* o£ the families were extend e d\ 
presence of a large adult graup hjjjso had varying effects on * the mothers, 
cases, as has been, .suggested, 'the other 'adults were ^/source of great support,"' both 
, emotionally and in more . tangible ways. VThey helped 'with Cleaning , cooking and the 
never-ending washing and ironing, they minded children, freeing/ the mother for shop- 
ping trips or for 'casual employment; if they were working, ttfey contributed to the 
family income. • p 
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For some mothers, however, extended families meant extended problems. 
Mothers sometimes complained about young male relatives, who they said had moved in, 
often without a job, expecting the family to support them. There seemed to be a 
decreasing tendency-- among the mothers to comply with these demands. Some reported . 
'"putting their foot down", issuing ultimata: "Get a job by next Monday or get out." 
The traditional code of looking after relatives indefinitely seemed to be changing. 

ThSre were ajso some evident tensions between the generations. Some grand- 
mothers reported grandchildren getting on their nerves, and mothers complained of 
their mothers "picking oh" certain children, and "being too soft" on others. 

Disagreements amo^ig the members of .some of the extended families we%£^ 
frequent, and sometimes resulted in some members moving out; this was one o^f the 
commonest reasons for the fluctuations in membership already mentioned, 
t 

Another source of strain for some of the mothers occurred when other members 
of the extended family moved in to a*Housing Commission home. These houses are • 
rented strictly on a specified occupancy, and^ the' mothers - as in the case of the 
pension-receiving mother whose de" facto "had returned - lived in fear of the author- 
ities finding out about theijp situation. \ 

How do the mothers and childrenrfin these predominantly laf^e, overcrow^e 
families interact? ' N i| » ^ 

In all the families it would be true that there was;-an intense atmosphere 
6f physical interaction -^huggifej and hitting were both constant occurrences. A 
.grandmother might sit in the corner comforting 'two or three crawling babies who - 
had hurt themselves, while the mother might chastise the older children and then .. 
dismiss them/ 'in these families^ verbal interaction appeared to follow a fairly, 
uncomplicated pattern:* scoldings 'and commands by the mothers, begging, requests 

■ - ft - " ^ 

or grizzles from the chiicfren. S> 



" In other families, relatively few in number, verbal communication was more t 
complex; reasons were given for requests by. the mothers, and conversations were ! 
exchanged about the events" of the day. ■ ' - - • "Ip | 

" ■ , ' - y 

° The families in which the former pattern operated tended to be tho^e.in. 
which the children were yaur^g and closely spaced, v and the mother's^ emotional energy 
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consequently more 'drained. Increasingly in the future this pressure may be allev- 
iated as awareness grows amcw^the mothers of the possibilities of family limitation 
Mothers who raised this issue in 'conversation were quite de finite, that they did not 
want more children. A number had sought advice from a recently-e/tablished govern- 
ment-subsidised Family Planning Clinic , Qt'hers had' taken advantage of steriliz- 
ation opportunities at the Royal Brisbane Hospital, though they reported many - 
difficulties being placed in the way of their having this operation performed. A 
26 year aid mother with eight children reported being repeatedly refused on the 
grounds that she Was too young. Finally she' succeeded in having the operation. " 

\" • V * J ? 

Even in the largest and most overcrowded of the families actual^ opportlin- " 
.ities for verbal interaction were * not- absent . Sorae~ -mothers , v^^re- of the stress 
beln<3 laid in our-^rbject on talking to their children, demurred' that-ftliy had no / 
time;, they might make this, claim as they sat in front of the television set watch- ' 
ing- the midday movie, or as they pegged the clothes -out with their chijMren playing. 
aBou^- their .fee^ftj^he perfect situation for incidental talk about y=olouts, -numbers, 
matching s*e ts .y * <s ' \ 

' - V I / v 

It was not time or opportunity that' these mothers lacked, but emotional 
energy, as well as the realization that talking, to their children is important; \ ~ 
Where this concept had bS^n. internalized, as it was for some of the mothers, the 
emotional energy was miraculously found even in very large, overcrowded' families . 
One mother, for instance laughed as she reca^'d her six year old daughter knocking 
over a glass, of milk at 'the table:. ' * . 

; * \ ■ Q 

"I was just going to give her a clip over the ear when I thought, * , 

now I'm in the project I've got to explain why "she should have . : 

been wat&hing what she" was doing!" ■ - # r * '> 

# * , .■ 

• ' - • • * <* 

3. 1 'HOUSING * % * , 

All the families live, in rented houses . Ttrese ranged from smaJX^ rickety 
.weatherboard structures' with' missing floorboards and broken windows /to old'but 
sound large wooden houses, ^to trim stucco or timber Housing Commission bungalows. 
Many more houses were old ancf shabby than^ trim and new.- * 

Where . families moved- from houses in poor repair. to new£r ones, mothers often 
appeared to find trip incentive ; to spend time, and care' 'furnishing with new curtains 
and. linos*? Many of the houses, though dilapidated outside, were lovingly arranged' 
inside witfh' knick-knacks ,- pic tures and family photographs. •. 4 
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4. MOBILITY '. 

Mobility was a ma jor* disrupting factor, both to the families who moved and 
to the project. Two-thirds of the mothers moved/at least' once during the course' o 
their participation ; in the project. " . 

/ ' Table V.5 t ' \ _ f 

" Family Mobility \ 



Numbe"r of Moves 



- i V 


I?. . 


' 1 


2 

r 


3 or 

> 3 


-Totals 


Home Teaching Group\ 


4 


6 


4 


3 . 


17 


Library Group 


V 8 


•8 




1 


' 19 


Totals 




< 


• 6 • 


* . 


36 



'Four of the moves were from Brisbane to countryvj^owns ; two of these 
families subsequently returned to Brisbane. - y . 

Reasons f on-., these moves were mainly inability to meet rent payments, and 
the resumption of houses by landlords, sometimes for reY^oyation and rent Increase. 
Sometimes the reason was family disagreement and break ujX^^In^the main , families 
moved to better, often much better, homes. The moves were almost always away from 
the inner city areas where our project began , to structurally sounder and bigger 
houses with pleasant gardens further out in suburbs where rents were much. lower. 



On tr^e. whole, the mothers who moved were pleased with their new situation. 
But* the, period Iprior to, the move was usually one of grea^t strain and anxiety , since 
a 1 tern'ative* housing had been extremely difficult to find. Some mothers repS^^e^ 
prejudice from .prospective landlords : ''and agents, p^ten a larg^bond had been 
demanded which they were unable to'pay."; The Department- 6 f Aboriginal Affaira and' 
the Housing Commission were sometimes able to help, but waiting lists were long. 
Often the 'families had been obliged .to go. further from°their relatives than they 
woul^ have wished., though v 'the areas to j//hi clothe? movek usually h^s^other branches 
of the family in the vicinity. ■ 

\ . ^ ' " ~' < *' " • 

\ : * ' - . 

The children's schooling nearly always suffered on these occasions. Not . 
only had they to. adjust to new teachers and classmates , but often they *-st:a'ye£ at - 
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home. for a considerable time, before alroute to the new "school was. ascertained and 
enrolment effected. \<ar ' s. ^ 

For the project, the high rate of .mobili ty' among families^f^e sample ' 
posed major difficulties,.. Absences from scheduled .teaching and .library- visits and 
from mothers 1 - meetings occurred when mothers were house-hunting, packing and moving; 
the project assumed "an understandably low priority in the face of such anxieties 
and uncertainties. When a new house was found, /the location was sometimes "extremely 
difficult to fi.t4nto the Parent Educator's program, and above all, resettling into a 
new environment often appeared to disrupt the mother's feeling of ^ontinui-.ty -and 
wish for involvement with the project. ( Some dropped out following a move, and \ 
others moved too far to be reached. ' /v 

'. • / - . ' . .. . ■• ■ " / . 

■ , ~ 1 ft 

5: EDUCATIONAL LEVEL AND OCCUPATIONAL STATUS ? - . ' • ,"' " 

Thirty-three of the , 36 mothers provided information about their own educ- ^ 
ational attainments, and, 23 gave infqrmation about their husbands. Some of this 
latter information seemed based on guesswork rather than actual knowledge 

. • v < . / ■ 

\ ■ * "r ■ 

Table V.6 % • .. . . 

'* *' > Educational Level of Pro'ject' Parents 



Grade level 
achieved 


Number of . 
mothers 


Number of 
fathers 1 


nil 


1 




2 - 


1 




3 ' \ ' 


.0 ' 




'4 


1 


1 


5 


3 


1 


- 6 


10 


4 


! +-> 7 


3 


\ "4 




6 




0 


2 


1 




5 . 


3 


12 4 




1 


"Totals 4 .' 




23 


A Ave rage gride 
level reached 


6.3 


7.6 


— ? 








< 




, / 
J 


y8l ; 





'This picture of low educational level - achieved appears to have* had its 
expected' occupational consequences. ' 4 \ ' • * ' 

Of the mothers, one was permanently employed as a clerk in a .government 

department. 3 Many of the other mothers took jobs for a* few days' or we'eks' in 

- - . ' ■ •' , . • « 

establishments which offered unskilled work such -as the Cannery or Cold Stores, 

. -\ * 

or they undertook cleaning or domestic work . They were able to go into such 1 

jobs, on a short-term, nd-notice basis, but, equally were, often put" off with as ^ 
Tittle notice ./The mothfers took these jobs t6 boost a tightly-stretched family 
budget or to meet soijfc particular payment or - for. those mothers who . received 
social .service benefits - to allow them to- ^'ive until pension day' arrived. -The. 
employment of three- mothers during. 1973 as skilled Parent Educator^, working, 
four mornings a week' for 40 weeks, was" a notable exception tp the pattern of • 
spasmodic unskilled ..work that most of the other mothers knew, Where father &~ 
-.figures' were presentSiin- the families/ only two. (a minister of religion and a 
salesman) had white-collar, jobs . Otlsfer occupations were those of labourer,, 
truck driver, seaman, waterside-worket, railwayman, -brewery worker, blind instit- 
ute cane worker. 

• , Several of the father figures experienced considerable periods of unera- . 
ployment during the course .of our project. ' One father was in jail for most of" * ^ 
the period, and a number of other, families had members, apart from the' father '•" 
figure, jfconvicted in the courts- Charg&s^incliided carvtheft-, robbery, assault" 
and drunken' driving. ' It can be postulated 1 that at • least -some of this court . . 
involvement was a function of inadequate education, poorly paid and 'menial jobs. - 
of lack of -employment --and^he resulting economic and personal frustrations . 

a- Without exception, all the mothers in our project -stajted the belief thdt ■ - 
it is import an.t to get a .good education and that they wi'shed their children to 

have better jobs than their parents . \ Very many'of the mothers, however ,. did not 

- ♦ * - h 

relate their stated aspiration either, to the .necessity fbr their own parental ' 

interes.t and .--involvement (an insight central to our project^)' or tp; the necessity 

for the cnildren to attend school regularly. ' " 

• • In many of* t^^T^midies able-bodied -school-age children .Were ' frequently , i 
at, home on school day sV A number ,o-f reasons for this, were expressed op implied u 
by the mothJer^: 



.1) Tin « child was \\}}\ I i k i nq school and did n<>( want, to qo. Many 
Al h )f i i| i. na 1 mot hi'?. 1 ; fended Id lack confidence about eonsu It i i.uj 
, ti'.n'lii'i:! when children had d i 1 1 i oil 1 1 i es aT. sciionl . 

b) There was • n<> mon*y in t lu « h<mse, lor 1:1 u * child to bny lunch at. the 
tuek-shop. There nn qh t. a J so no t. Ynr .enouqh loot! in tin 1 house to 
cut a I unci) for the child to Lake t.o school. 

c ) Mi")t lie 11 Wi is i|o i in ; shoppi nq in t own ami tut >k ,1 he ch i..ld too . 

' • * ■' 

Despite ,t Tie, mot hers ' st at.ed s a spirit: i on;; for their ch.i Idrcn t ^ioii\c showed 
' ' ; . ■• •/ 

thiomjh their actual behaviour Ph^t Lh^y ..a: ;c r i bed t airly low priority t;o 
ethical ion.' *" ^ / '^^^^^^^^ ' 

», * I*n some ot the families, howo vcrtf^-du^a ti.on ^ncl the lonq-torm commifc- 

*ini/ut. to i t had a much higher priority. • Clia'uqinq uttiliudes, rind the contrast 
between them, avc re, exemp I .i i i ed i.n one family i.iVwhi^ch an older: dauqht'.or rebuked 
. her mother who, hT^^n I lowed a younqcr ohildvto stay home: < . 

' ^iftofejNfc *Y ()U want lu ' r t() tl ° tyoll but. what; ,,you v'h'<m 

. >''wjSJt ^^"V 1 ' ( ' rt - nuli:n schoql so why* should sheV ' 

The" older duuViht&r won- ' Tho ch.i hi went t£> schooL. ^ 



h . IIKAI.TII " ' V, 
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f ' , V-llness, bot'lV-'oi adult's a ud ' ch i 1 d ruse, was .1 recurrinq stress fo'r most, 

. .'Tit ' /jiiJ^Vim'l I un; in f he - pro jert . On - irtv ucy :'oecas Ions teaching visits qr mothers ' 

• . yifi ■ a ■ • • 

met a i Atyj?wo rO mi s.sed because a ch i 1. d" had to be taken , to hospital, or because 

mother .was ill herself. Pj\ s i qn i. f -Leant', proportion ot absences from. -mothers 
m»"etMfi1ft:i .oVur 'f Hi 1 period were *a,tt.r ihu-Led* to i L l.ne/s . ' . ' 



• ' ' :: W^U^ 1,1,1 nituv "mot.lnA's w'iu^ had babies during their association - wi til 
* N the \iro jocr* would hardly class their ho.sjii ta L ittciti'otu as clue to i Llness ,■ their , 
' absence*; we 'some time's Lenqthened by such cg^ud icati(ons v a*5 anaemia, high bloocl 
■ pressVi^- njicl lii.abetujs / . Other causer. Q,fc" mo'|^;s 1 hospitalization wer^Y. heart , 
ailment::;, ^bronchi t i s\ appendici t.is , nepfit^i^ Two , fathers spent prolonged 
.. 0 per ipdu on -.romper (■s'.it.i'^n with V. la pped_ d i.L^js . ' ^ tA h ■ 

(''h^Wrt'ri in the. t'ami'lies, also spent periods in-hospita*l or jnissed school 

>•*". ' ' ' ■ '6i: r . ^ 
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with complaints such ari: hmi i n I ret i 0*1;; , hum:; les , chicken pox , ' pneumon i a , 
huMifhit is/'yiiil lu«Mr,'M, -'olili;, ai;.l.hma, hi-.ul son-;, I oris i l/l i 1. 1 s , gasM o-ent e r- 
it is, urinary inh-rtious, whooping cough t> k-^^U Hjnslii , ' i n I m:l teeth and 
gums . . - . , ; vV?>.. 

^Dietaiy dolirieneios may have played a part, in recurrent p.it terns of 
iuleftions -aid} ns^olds in tarn i 1 i 1 ; ' win • re surh low-grade J'oods a:", potato chips, 
slices of bread and soil. < ! r i uk :V a j >p« m r« m Y .t o hi- J ho staple huuget -nppeasi ng . 
i t ems . ■ " 

* ' ' " > 

The most vnl nei ahl e' .member:, ot the. t ami M rs; wen 1 undoubt odly the young- 
,. : ;t . "I'lnvi r 'commonest complaints wore colds, chest i iil.'oct Ions , oar V roub 1 on ,. 
gasl rodent im i t i s , meas les and 'high t ompe ta t tit V-n ot : unknown e Liu logy . 

-I'll,. mothers avai lod t hems-' I .ve: , readily ol the I:ree hospital, services, 
without, whi-ch It olfen s.,mm!Hm1 that tin- muihIht:; ot children pa r t i.e. 1. pa 1 1. ng l 11 
t h> pro ject. would hav<' hi -on decimated. At the same time the very nvai Lability fk 
ot l.lu'si- services ro^-ant long queues uii7l\iours spent waiting Cot attention., often* 
wil.1i several. chi Ldron \{\ low, -aiul iHlTi cul t trips by foot*or bus ' to and from the 
Lew*eontLn 1 L::(m1 pub 1 if hospitals. The i^t.timi up of an Aboriginal Medical 
Cent re 'in nn* inner ciLy area close t:o whore pin.; group of mothers lived was .' 

welcomed w i t M ml icf by those mother?; who" no longer had to spend so long waiting 

} L ■ ' : 

to r a ttoh t ion . 

'•• . . ■ y VI . 

Although scarcely statistically s,i gn U Leant: , 'A may be worthy pt mentio^n* 
that the throe Aboriginal. Parent llduca t ors , two of whom suffered a good deal of 
•rious* i Unoss i.n the first year of the project- (that in,, before their appoint- 
/'^rient ) w*to si ngul. irlV i»"oo, «f sickness .since their appointment/ and reported 
Lhat. ttioy had.never ' fe L t better sinet; they started, working so hard. ' 

>--v---- J • ' -. • - : 1 -• 

7^ A'rt'l'L'MOMS TO tfKI.F ANH COMMUNITY J» 1 

'.'iV " ^n the whVb.' the T-netgit-s of ft he mothers, in- our project appeared to be ^ 
.di^tt^ted far more towards cop i. ng k with' the "day- to-day res of family living, than 
k to ward h' issued and causes... , . ■ '■ 



i' : 



Kxeepf inns wou l 0 & be 'one mother, who spasmodically • direc Ad a playgroup 
L*or Xljor icjunab chiLdron-", and who wa^.; ^sympathetic to the Bl^ck Power movement, 
then .receiving 'much 'pu^Licity, ^n'd another mother. who withj her* husband y?as on a 




• , . .. - - - VII* - \ I 

eoiniu i t.t no dI ,111 Aboriginal spurting club. ' ^ 

Most o| -t In- motors a-ppoarod to bo ei.r.her apathetic or sceptical about, 
political, activity. During t ho V)/2 i;«.mk'I.!i I. ■KUicM: i on some mothers expressed 

y S ' ■ 

, total, i.gnoranco\ol p,u\t i ou and cuidi dates , saying piat: t.huy had never voted 
in tin- pant and would no{ d.i so'now, Mot -|ios vc wan the roguest: of one 
mother for assistance in eomp Le fc i ug \x\ \\\ L .luro-to-en ro 1 ' form ; this mother, who'-- 
had six children aged ono to six yon rs , gave nu\|ot'' as her quite truthful 
toaumi. Sin- know th.it. returning rlietefclorm would h/ad J u a Lino, is it did, but 
si.uu slits proLorred to pay the t i no although as art. Abor i gina I shb was not: i, ' • 
obliged feri mirol at. all, Kvoh Lhovu,h sho washed to figure as a ei/izcn, Lhis 
mot her" still said sho* "am Id not. euro Loss" about: Lho political situation. 

witn « l V(, » y f«w ^XLvplions, tliij mothers appeared to be** indi f f crent to 
or suspicious of moves towards bLaek militancy. Ono mother, however, . play ed 
. an act ive part in a mlLitant: church qui ld r and had become yiVplved in one of 
its projects, flu; staging of a program of tradi tional- sonqJLind dances. This 
mother seemed in' bo unique umonq tin; J("> mothers, in having both a knowledge of 
traditionnL culture and the desire actively bo promulgate it. Ot;her mothers who 
brought up the subject, whiLo claiming a smattering of a few, aspects of 
/Aboriginal. -euLture, sa id • they ''Lacked ,an overall picture,, and while . they ex- \ 
, pressed a .nostalgic regret about this., it did' not appear a' matter of deep \ 
concern to' them. 1 ' 

Indeed,- oxpressY-d attitudes to their Aboriginal hori.tag-e seemed deeply 
nmbrvuLent, A few houses had boomerangs and, other artefacts displayed, as 
doeor.o and a few mothers talked with pleasure* and admi ration of/ 1 the old 

w,l V )t: l ' ,H;1 llt I goanna and making baskets, which they remembered from girlhood 
ll ' !usn ' 't- J" r '°m their parents . These' mothers expressed regret thatAtheir 
chi-ldi ■■(. v- -/not interested in these -stories ; \soTne of the Children, thel said, 
refused to rooogn.i;:e that, they were in fact Aboriginal. 

Many raotlnjrs. expressed the conviction 'ehat they had been discriminated 
against. They spoke of the. fact that they^were^ also part- l\lsh German ,. English 
etc. - ""But if/:; a L ways the Aboriginal part that gets noticed." .They, mentioned 
slights from school! e L lows and- later from pfop'l*! they^orked with or for, and 
from passers-by in the street';- "ctf'tt t'hg * r^m$rks M whicli they, had developed 
strategies, to co]n? with. "You make a cutting remark back, or you just ignore "it. 



Thill: hurt.:.;* them morn." * 

A number ul mothers expressed the wish^ihat thoJP i ldircn would be 

ablo .to grow 1 1 1 > ' free from Liu? feeling th.it; they rhomsse Lvtsrt had'oL" tjcing "secoiuj^v 

class people." One mo the r*~ro ported all. her life standing baflj^anri Lakincj 

second place because of being an Abo rig inn L . In almost t:ho same breaLh this 

mother - re i n forced' he r own negative s te rootypo of Aboriginal.! ty by referring Lo 

her husband, from ^whofn . she had separated, as "haviiuj Loo much of Lhc Aboriginal 
* 

i n h i.m - he won I dn 1 t Lake any respons ibi. 1 i ty . M 

u f 

Another mother expressed see pt i.c ism about out project on m the grounds 
that it. asked mothers to takfc too much responsibility for themselves: ''You'll 
never not a group of blacks to do anything for themselves ^without, •somebody 
standing oyer them." It is to be' ho^d that not the least \|alue of our project 
was. t lie opportunity *i t may have given to this mother and tha[ other mothers to 
discover how much more" competent and rcspons'ib Le they nrcihan they thought 
they were. Certainly the three Parent Educators experienced such a growth in 
se ifr-con f i derice . , j 



The social life, of^vthe families seemed to.be very much a matter of 

visit ing between re L'at i ons\^an-d there was a web of relationships between 

branches in various parts of Brisbane". At the same time", interaction seemed to 

occur on a friendly enough "basis between many of the families and their white 

neighbours - 'tin* ch i Ldreri o f ten played with each other and some of the mothers 

cam*- lo-l-heir neighbour!:' -rescue- with the minding of sick children. During, the 

period of the project there were 110 reports from the mothers of active ill-will 

between themselves;* and the eomriRM.ii ty around them. 
v - * ** 

I ■ 

SUMMARY" ( 

Hanging "over 'many of the mothers in the project was a threatening "array 
of dobi 1 i t nt'ing forces that impinged on them, pushing them in directions over 
'which they felt llit:t lo coiltrol . » .Such forces were: marital instability, large 
and 'demanding fami. lies ; unci! r tain , often poor housing; a low income; frequent 

dependence on r;<ms ion « cheques ; subjection tw bureaucratic authority; court 

it \-% ■ " " r 

Involvement' of Relatives arid children; menial and transient job opportunities; 

limitation -of horizons through' lack of- qualifications; frequent illness; 

,i 1 ct>nsc i onsness ^discrimination .« . * / . ** 
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The picture, however, tyas by no means total !y gloomy. 

Not. oik! of the mothers in the project had :;o little sense o I: selt- 
wort:h t hat. she com; L:; Lent !.y uu-glooted her house- and ehi Idron; those mothers » 
set considerable store by house -c 1 ean i ng , washing, buying becoming clothes for 
thomso Lves and the children, dressing attraeti vely when they, Were out;. They 
had high aspirations for their ch i Idron * s futures , /though Lhey might nob yet: 
have Learned the means necessary to help implement those; aspirations. They 
had bhe. eons idernblo support, a:; well as the nuisance* of the extended family, 
and they wepe showing ah increasing desire to limit their own families, to the 
proportion:; they wa/ited. There appeared to be some interest both in Aboriginal 
•Milt. ure 1 and in out-fide affairs, and thl:; interest can be expected to/jrow as 
government and community awareness makes job oppor £mi ties and qualifying 
courses' increasingly avail. ible. If a project such as ours can'enable some 
Aboriginal mothers to rocogn i/.o - t he i r Immense importance as teachers of their 
own children, it ean fit meaiu ng f u) 1 y into this pattern of growing resix>nsibil- 
i.ty of Aboriginal people for. their own affairs. ' ^ 
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SECTION II - THE RESEARCH PROJECT 



1. OBJECTIVES 



The approach in the; t.wo-year research" pro ject described below war. 



based on : 



n/spoct Cor the parent and a dor; ire to enhance 
r/ither than' lower her prestige in the eyes of 
her children; 

recognition of the fact that parents are the prime 

teachers of their ■■children/ antl that!, although they 

' ■ -Eft . - , , 

often have high aspirations for tliL*r^.\c|iildre,n, they. 

sometimes Lack t^e knowledcje of hovA'to 'help their^ 

children clevelop the skills and characteristics which 

will lead to higher lov;h; of academic achievement; 
t 

recocjnition ^of the parents as partners with others 

» ■ % 

in the education of their children. to , ' 



In i.h<iv j':' i\: ! I'-'jy, the project aimed - 

a) ,, to ascertain the child-rearing/ goals and 'teaching 




behaviours of urban Aboriginal mothers and the leve 

'v < . 

of cognitive and linguistic functioning of their 

■ w 

Crude f and' pre~schoo I aged children; 



V-,' 



b) to 'design and implemon t : two types of intervention 

j>. . * .. 6 '_ 

program which would focus on. the mother and her 

Grade I ohi Ld; * - \- . * 

*c) Co determine tt>e effects of these programs on the 

mothers and chi Idren . • ( , - . . 

a * v / v *■ 



T.n the ;,v .'. ! ^ / v\.*:*v thQ. project aimed 



a) to train, and employ Aboriginal mothers. as 'Parent 



j 



y 

PJduca to rs ; 

■*4 * ." 

to assess the effectiveness ofothe Aboriginal' Parent 

* ' " ■. u 1 ' 

tallica tors ; . " ' . 



#8 
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c ) to^jpko^tno Lhc effects of programs implemented by 

\ * ' white and Aboriginal Parent Educators; working with K 

mothers and Wuiir pro-school aged children. 

i yf ■ • 

2. THE RESEARCH TEAM 

e * 

■ Manning the Project were the Project Director, and a full-tvLme Senior 
Parent Educator, a trained teacher . In the second year, three of the part- 
icipating parents joined tll lffl^tim, working four mornings per week. 

3. . SELECTION OF SAMPLE r ' 

An earlier Brisbane study (Bidtlie, 1969) had established that while ' 
..•'Aboriginal households are located ^in almost all areas of the city, they tend 
1 u to, tfe concentrated in four areas: two older central city areas and two outer 
suburbs . • o i ' * 

It had been planned to draw the! two samples (Intervention Programs I 
' ( and IX) from two suburbs distant frorfjlepch other in order ' to . minimize the 
horizontal diffusion effect, whereby r f ami lj.es in Program II would learn of 
and might be likely to implement the .'teaching .strategies to which families in 
Program I were exposed. Iji the event, a number of factors limrted^ this control 
of cfiffusion^ef fects: the ;>h\p^sibili ty of selecting the sample for. Prograjn II 
from the on^fciSrea, the high mobility rate of the families and the extensive \ 
;ietwork^ot' friendship and kinship among Aboriginal peopie across widely ( r< 

se^aratetl suburbs. 

- " rt had also originally, been intended to select two^groups^ each of ten 

mothers, who vjpiild remain wi'th the project for two years* Thus each family 
should contain one child' entering Grade I in 1972 andia three year oAd sibling. 
In thfTOlj' year -of the program' the' presence of* this thref year o<td would 
allow uWM^chuck whether intensive -work with the*"mothers would lead to changes 
in the iff interjections with all children in the family. If ther£ were ..such,- 
changc^^woro indicated .by Gray and Klaus (1968)., "and Hunt ( 1971) ,' we .might 
expect \mRr° veci cognitive functioning in these younger siblings even though - 
spool tic|attGn£ion had not been paid . to the interactions of the mothers with. 
^ these youncjor children. It, was planned /that in the secona^year of *&\e program, 
. : " \- ' : ' •* ■. : k ' 



these younger children, by. then four years of age, would be Liu: target cly.ld- 
ron for planned mother-child interaction's. 

► » 
Again, this plan could not be implemented- because of the scarc.i ty of* 
fami'lies in the areas containing a 'Grade reentrant and a three year old child. 
Furthermore, the withdrawal of a number of mother*" from the pro jecttf&ade it 
necessary for us to recruit a substantial number o£ new families i*lTboth years 
of the project. 

In total, only six [ire-school" children remained in the program for^the 
^two years, three in Program I and three in Program II. 
;.. i '" " 

■ t '. An initial approach was. made to the AbcS^iginal Director of a recreational 
club ri^i for and by Aboriginals, and the objectives of the project outlined to 
her. Impressed- with i ts possible value to the mothers and children, she* 
suggested obtaining the names and addresses of Aboriginal Grade I children in 
% a number of Brisbane city state schools. She then Accompanied the Project, 
Director to the homes, o f al L the^mothers in the area with the greatest number 
of listed children, introducing her to the mothers, and helping «to explain the 
project. As a result of those approaches, ten mothers readily joined. Program I. 
This sample lived in an inner urban area. % < ( L? - . 

The second group (Program "II ) was formed after much difficulty. * An 
•Aboriginal woman* in a different suburb agreed to act as contact with Aboriginal - 

families, but her" absence^ from Brisbane .delayed Ini tial approaches for some 
■time. When she was available, contact was made wi\th the six schools in the 
area but it "was 'found impossible to obtain a, sample' of families which included 
a throe year old child. Finally, schools in yet another area of Brisbane "were 
approached, and" ten famil ies wi th -Grade °I chi ldren were located, though in only 
seven' of these were there three year old siblings. It was .decided, in view of-* 
the* passage of time, to t: rv to recrui t* these ten families, and the Aboriginal 
Club Director assisted the Senior Parent ttducatbr^q do this in the same 
invaluable way as before. Program II was s'et up Vitih, ten partici^ting mothers . 
These families lived in a number "of outer Brisbane 4 ' suburbs . > 

- ' . ( V ■ ' 4 ' 

I H • 

(. • 

In the second year, only three^of. fche original families' of Programs ,1 
anc] [.t remained in the project. In finding replacement families, the three^ 
" Aboriginal Paren^ducators assisted the Senior Parent Educator in calling on - 
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potential, recruits and explaining the. purposes dt" tho projects and on some 
occasion:; in i^.iatod tho rocrui tmont oT now mothers. ~ ■ 

Because ot the* marked d i f f iou L ties in securing a sample Cor Inter- 
vontiuu' Program J I and boeauso"'of the time-consuming naLure of the initial 
assessment of mothers and children, no attempt could bo made to match v thc 
fajnili^f-' of the two samples, on any characteristics^". The only difference be- 
tween the two sampLes., -at point of selection, was geographic .location; as will 
be shown later, even this d j s t i i ic t ion became blurred as participating families 
changed residence. Subsequent analyses show that there were differences be- 
tween tho, two 'samples, par ticularly; in stability of family unit; our inability 
to match the? two samples therefore rendered assessment £>f the ''differential 
effects of the two programs- difficult. f. *' : * ' * 



No control group f am i 1 ies were included in either y__ur of the project. 
While, this absence of a control, group imposes limitations on the interpret- 
ation of t^j results, the decision not to use' a control' group .was made on 
practical ar^5B?jji losophi ca 1 grounds. During recent years in Australia, 
Aboriginal- IW4E[ GS navc: begun to object to . the, ever-increasing amount of 
.research bein^conducted on them", and many are, in our view, "rightly seeking 
f torn . rosea rcfiori> an assurance of Aboriginal bencf it^jrom the research before 
<L ^^^Gi^ c J to participate. In this research program, we we're able to explain 
with honesty to mothers in both irvtervention programs the possibility of benefit 
and enjoyment to both them and their children. Mo such .assurance could have 
boon given a xtffl'troi group of families. 



Y 



Furthermore, the Ifcptal assessment time asked of families was approxim- 
ately £nu\^Jj/ five hours, the assessment being conducted, in the main, within 
tin; homes of the families. It was decided that. recoie\st 'ior collaboration"'-^ 



this amount of assessment, within the home, would be both unwarrantable and an 
undesirable invasion,, of privacy, when it co v uld not be accompanied by any help 
or offer oi.i?e4^Ut to the famiLies concerned. Although th^'. decision, to omit 
a control cjro^up weakened the i^Ssfcarch design, we-, felt (and continue to feel) 



that itpwas the appropriate decision to make. 

However, since the only 'assessment demands, on t^ie four year* old chi ldren 
^i.n tho. second year .resulted from the ^ administration of t&e„ Stanford-Binet, it 



was decided -in Lluit year to include a control . group "of ten fguf year old . , 
Aboriginal chi Ldren attending kindergarten. AJ.l tour children attending a 
city kindergarten and six a L tending a k t'ndorgnrtonijfL:an Outer suburo wore, 
wifli the permission of' the mot^r:; and the i^^cjt|^^ assessed 
at the kindergarten at the beginning of Yearly At 'the end of that year, how- 
ever, only fi.vi.- of these children were available' for retesting; the. four from 
the city kindergarten had either moved from Brisbane or had, after changing 
resident:.- in Brisbane, left the kindergarten and -co^ld not be traced. 

A completely open approach was made to the mothers, who joined the 
pro).;.;! voluntarily and. were free to withdraw at .any time, .It was explained v 
thai the project: h.id been set up because it was felt that in many ways mothers 
wrf more .important than teachers in determining .children ' s progress at school, 
and Mi.it much was now known about ways in which mothers at home can help their 
children learn. ' The mothers were asked if they would like to be in a project 
60 try out some of these ways "with their children. The objects of the Home 
Teaching visits (for Program I), Library. visits and MothersV Meetings were 
explained, and alsoJ the purposes of the pre a'nd post-progranvfests . • ^ 

* Probably the most difficult and frustrating fa*cet of the project was 
t*he attempt - and failure - t?6 maintain the samples -V . j ^ 

"In the' first y^ar, five families, with whom the pre-program tests had ^ 
been carried out, withdrew fr6m* Program I, and 'four from Program II, mostly ^ 
after four to eight weeks.. It was not possible to replace all these families, 
'and the effective numbers who completed the first year- program, were sixteen - < ' 
nine ' in Proqram I and seven in Program II-. • » 

1 . • » 

. , In the secon^year, six families from Program I had to be^ replaced at 



the beginning of the year and an additional family recruited. Of the replace- ^ 
merit families, two subsequently withdrew. In Program if, four families had to 
be- replaced at the beginning of the year and three additional families found. 
Of /these' seven replacement families,/ five withdrew. After three further replace- 
ments 'had been* secured, ''four. of those who, had withdrawn expressed a desire to 



rejajj^^b the project. Thus, final 'sample sizes>in the second year were eight i$ 
in Program f^mj twelve in program II. . 



THE INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 



r 



/ b,aslc objective) of the 'intervention-programs was to help the mothers 

create in the homo, an environment: favourable to their children's development J\ ' 
particularly -in' sc4iool-re Levant-icharacter^istics , by extending the teaching- - 
'competence of the mothers. The focus of the *Par6nt £duca tors' activities was 
the mother/child dyad (or, as was the case so frequently, mother/children). 

The framewJrk which quided the selection of activities for mo^Lar /child 
interaction was drawn from Hess, (1969). Hess, concerned with the' family as a - 
Jjocializer of cognitive behaviour, examined the available empirical research on ■ 
the effects o£ parental behaviour and values upon cognitive development and 
school achievement in young- children . He found that school achievement is ; 
significantly related to a numbe r of family characteristics: demanc^for high 
achievement-, maximization of fejrbal interaction, engagement with aetentiveness 
to thv^child, maternal teaching behaviour, diffuse intellectual stimulatioju^J^,' 
warm affective relationship with the child, feelings of high regard for child* 
and self , pressure for independence and self-reliance, quality and severity of 
disciplinary rules-, and use of conceptual rather than arb'i trary^, regulatory 
strategies. ■ ' .« , ■ 



s 



The intervention programs were concerned with all of* Hess 's .variable 
except for those relating to pressure for independence and .disciplinary rules,' 
on which no direct stress was laid. 

Intervention Program I ( Home ■ f e ach i n g Program) 

This program had three .major components: v y i 

(i) A visit to each home once^a fortnight by the Senior Parent Educrttor. 

During this visit, "the Senior Parent Educator introduced to the five ylar old, 
in the mother's presence, certain developmental games,, toys and book's a\id "taught 
the child to use these . The- aim was to show the mother how to enco*urag^e the. 
child's development through the usfc of- Mir.se materials and particularly tThrough • 
increased mother-child verbal - interaction . The mother and child were encouraged 
to work on these 'together,- "the resource materials were,, available for borrowing 
for use in the home until the next visit. . 

'j She also worked with the child, in the mother's presence, on school-, 
related skills; she explained "to the mother' the goals, program and methods of 1 



. the -school. \As 'well^.she helped the mother 'to ^become awar,e o.$ community 
; facilities/ such as. children's libraries a- ' ,» j/ ' " '. , 1 « 

f **••■■ • :" . *■/': . xr . o . . ■ ,„• 

■ (>ii) • j, A .me'eting of v all mothers (involved iff the experimental program*,' once k a 
fdfctnigjjit . Xhti. a *fo -"pf ' this, meeting was group ,fl^s cushion . and shari-ntj of 
experiences , and reactions (by mothers and children) to' tne'-Senior Parent / 
Educator's activities. , Teachers from the schools were in.yited at times to 
these meetings , in order to increase parent-teacher contact and understanding. 

(iii) Organized visits to ^the children' s Schools, and one vis^it to a local 
library". : - • 



Intervention Program II (Uibrajry Program) ' — v - ~ 

A- modified intervention program was instituted with" a further group 



of. mothers, from a "di'f ferent district in'Brisbane. 



. „ The developmental games, toys and books were available for borrowing 

fo£* use in the home for extended periods of time/ as in Intervention Program I,** 

•Jbut the Senicj^o Parent Educator did not conduct teaching, sessions in the home 

for mother and child. 
,\ , ""',*. 

As in Intervention. Program I, a meeting of the mothers was held*orice a 
fortnight.- The aims and conduct of these meetings were the same in "both inter- 
vention programs.' . 

■ ,: y. • ' • " ' 

Essential Difference between the Two Intervention Programs 

- * Both programs aimed to increase the amount and quality of home stim- 
ulation available to the child, and both aimed to increase* the mother's under- 
standing and knowledge of the school program. Both of these.objectiv.es,: 
ttained, should have fostered the children '*s school achievement". i 

* v interverftion Program I was designed to ascertain/ Whether the additional 

component of wording individually with the mothers to further their competence 

in the teaching role would be reflected in greater chains by »these children in 

their school progress. V 

\ ' £ . 
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A*. M0.*1E* TEAGlilfilG VISITS . * / 
(i 1 ) Year, 1 / ^* T/ ; f . ' " 



T 



.The purpose of the Parent Educator ''s fortnightly teaching visit was - 
to work w,ith the mcithers in their own homes/ discussing witfi them 'the objext- 
'ives^and program of the school, .showing them how to help their 'children "wi th 
their sc^ol work ari'd how to foster the general cognitive development' of their 
children, helping them to realize that they have a vital roie to play in the 
educational development of tl)eir chifdrqn, and helping them, also, to become 
more effective teachers of their children. . ' 



In order to achieve this purpose, the Senior Parent Educator spent 
approximately one morning 'per fortnight in the Gratle I ^classrooms of the 
children in the project,, so as to keep abreast both of their individual stages 
•of development and nf the school program in generals 

•* • 
Keeping these two factors in mind, t it was the Parent Educator's task 

r a 

. t:o devise a series of fortnightly 'activi ties for home demonstration with the 
mother and child which might serve as springboards for the mothers own , 
creative action. ° ; 

■< \ -Three principal readymade aids were used: - a tape recorder, a set of K 
Cuisina^r- rods (,i box of which was.; r given to each: 1 family , for home use) and the 
Peabody Language Development Ki-ts and Manual for 'Level l(Dqnri, 1965) " , . 
a fertile source both of stimulating material and teaching ideas. As well, 
everyday materials such as cardboard, tile::, 'cheap plastic animals cups , 
sau'eere, real f rui t , buttons, counters, Scraps of material were pressed into 
service for. a variety of purposes. ^ . " 

■ = •."' . ■ ' o ■ ■ 

«' Each teaching visit lasted approximately an hour and a quarter: about *" ' 
.,40 to 50 minutes spent on the teac^ijig ..activi ties (long Enough for. a 5 to 6 ■■ 
year old after a. day at school, and also *fo-r a mother witfh other, children and 
dinner preparations claiming her attention)*; a quarter of an hour cha-nging ■ • *, 
library books and toys.; and perhaps ton minutes of relaxed chat. ' 

Major fields covered in the teaching activities were basic number 



See appendix fOT>a description of typicar.Home Teaching visits . 
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ski 11^ and* concepts , and the development bf talking and' listening. 

, ; • . ■ ■ . , v ; ; ' , . 

MaLhcmaLiaaJ.\ c'(jrj.tijpbij included: t one to one correspondence, .conservation , 



.seriation, counting, addition, subtraction multiplication/ 4:tVrsion, sets,' 
estimation c*f weight and length, discrimination o f common shapes. 

,jO Reading cwd Wvi tiny Skills and. Concept t\ -encompassed: ' pattern making 
an<|s'^^ichinc/; associating sounds^ 1 and 'symbols ; matching, objec'tjjr or pictures 
ancT^teir initial spurtds; observing the" * position of letters ^n^M>rds ; identify-. 
ing and matching *whole words; developing small muscle co-ordinauion and object 
manipulation. . , ^ , 

1 - ' * _ •' ^ 

Lanrjuaqc Development was' fostered by getting the child and mother to 

experience 'and talk about* such activities as.- classafyingy, pantomiming., follow- 
ing directions, identifying and^ naming pictures , objects and actions ;» iistening 
to and reproducing sounds and -rhythms ,'. feeling and smelling unusual objects, 
discriminating between and describing* colours, "observing, and remembering^ miss- . 
ing" objects, playing shop, story telling. * * 

Bach activity encompassed many skills and concepts. ^-^W^^^^ ' in 
"The 6utline Game" where the child takes objects' out of a box', JnaWeWttiem an£ 
tries to place each object on its outline ' drawn on a -piece of cardboard, skills 
developed can include: labelling, describing and ^vocabulary building,- one to 
one .correspondenca^^piiserving and describing shapes, making selections,' matching; 
observing similarities and differences, counting*. ■ If the mother then encourages 
the child to make his own '/Outline Game" the small muscles^ used in writing 1 will" 
be deye.\6ped. * - 



For each o£ ,the 40 -minute sessions, three or four activities were planned. 



"As -the year proceeded, the activities increased in complexity broadly related 
.as fchey were -to the" school program , but in every case an activity was capable .. 
ok^Jbeing extended, or simpli fied,." as seemed appropriate to the individual ^ ; 
'child's, readiness- h ' 

& • ' ' ' ' ' c '^ 

(ii) Year 2 ' : ' V ; 

<* ■'■•■ ' 7'. 

.In the second year,, three o f» the participating ; mothers from Year I 



became paw^tim/. Parent Educators, joining the Senior Parent. Educator for Home 



Teaching visits, which were conducted weekly. 'in- each home. 

' \* ■ 

•* ' • .'■*.* 

In this second yealr, the t'ocuji i n suggest in^ ways in .which mothers 
,can heir* children learn shifted from • .Grade I children to <p.re-sphool aged 
children; Activities were therefore geared to this level and here the manual 
Wofkjiibu ( Barratta, 1972) and the Vcabothj Lan<{Uu<jc DrvcLopmoit Kit. (Dunn, IOC 5) 
were found invaluable', though some of their suggestions .were aimed at older 
children and were adapted by the Parent Educators at their weekly planning 
sessions . * 

The format of: the teaching visits was the same as had proved workable 
in the 'first yean three* or four activities, involving both mother and child, 
usually concluding with the reading of a story. or part of a story. Major fields 
covered in the teachi ng "acti vi t i es were also the same as in Year 1, but at a 
simpler level: * 

NaUiciiuitK'iiL <'0>wcptc, included: one to one correspondence; simple 
estimations of weight and. length; counting up to 5; discrimination of common 
shapes; identification of likenesses and differences. 

/Vr'-j'.vi. lt.ua and wri Luhj r,ki Lir, ivui concepts .included: pattern makincf 
and matching; sorting and matching objects and pictures; developing small 
muscle co-ordination and object manipulation. 

l.ii}hjUd;jc deve loymrrit was fgstercd in much the same ways as in the 
previous year. Some emphasis was given ,to concepts such as ' inside 1 outside ' , 
etc., and the names of colours which most' children did not know. 

B. LIBRakY visits * 

The aims of the home Library program remained constant in both Year 1 
and Year 2. 

These aims were to introduce to the mother and child at home certain 
developmental games, toys and books, to teach them how these could be used, 
and to suggest to the, mother how, by playing and working together with the 
child, using these, materials, and particularly by increased verbal interaction, 
she could enhance the* child's development. The resource materials were kept 
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in the homes until the ncxL visit by Lhc ParonL Educator, when they 'were' 

exchanged, for other items in the Library. - , 

v \ ■■ 

(i) Year 1 -\ ■ - 

As with the Home Teaching program, the Senior Parent Educator visited 
homes once a fortnight when the five year old child was home from school. 
-•Library visits* lasted a comparatively short time, some half hour or so, encom- 
passing the choosing, by mother and child, of new resource materials from the 
Library, the 'demonstration and discussion of these materials, and the return 
of-the previous borrowings. Often, 'as in the Home Teaching Program, a, cup of 
tea and a chat formed part of these visits. 

' ' o 

(i'i) Year. 2 . ' 

The main differences between the Library programs in the two years 
were, as with the Home Teaching program, that 'in Year 2: 

.. ' / 

three 1 Aboriginal Parent Educators* joined the Senibr Parent 

y * * 
Educator in the teaching team; 

the program concentrated, on helping the mothers prepare 
their 4 year olds for school learning-, instead of suggesting 
ways of their working with 5 year olds as in Year 1. 
Library materials were therefore appropriate to the younger 
age group; 

because of the increased ' personnel , Library home visits 
became weekly instead of fortnightly. » 

The Library allotment of $300 (spread over all the families) was 

■ : O . - 

husbanded so that sums were available to boost the Library when necessary 

through stock losses or deterioration . This^quite small' amount of money 
allowed a high level of maintenance, and variety in the Library over the year- 
long period. In- Year 2', much of the material from the first year was still in 
qood condition and, where appropriate to the., younger age level, was able to be 
used . '» * 

o 

A number of criteria were initially i used in making Library purchases: 

. •' • / 



1. . Relative inexpcrwivencuiu v It was hoped that if mothers became 
convinced of the valuk of such materials they micjht bo more er$$uraged to buy 
similar stimulus materials for their families if the items wei 
rather t:han dearer. Also for the purposes of the project i*t fi&mffi course 
more practicable to replace cheaper l'ibrary materials. wfiere an tixponsive 
wooden jigsaw puzzle piece or domino is as likely to be ''lost as a cheaper, 
cardboard or plastic one, it makes budgeting sense' to buy/cardboard or plastic. 
Exceptions to this were some materials or books which' .appeared to have speciai 
educative value and which were not available in cheaper^rorms : for example, 
some fairly expensive books .dealing with key learning concepts in a particular- 
ly appealing way; these augmented the much larger number of cheap and 
reasonably good books . , 1 ' i 

The potential for mother-child verbal interaction. • If a choice had to 
be made between say "Snakes and Ladders" (which requires two players- and- should 
promote, talk between mother and child ab~out numbers, directions such as left r 
ricjhfe^ up and down ,^_a4td colours <^f squares and markers) and Building Blocks 
; (which /an be left entirely ^to the child alone), "Snakes and Ladders" would-be 
; chose^j. In practice, this procedure was" not strictly adhered to as time went • 
onV Mothers and children persistently asked for building blocks and jigsaw 
-puzzles (which had not originally been included on the above grounds) . In 
complying, the" Parent Educator' then tried to build on their expressed interest . 
w by /suggesting ways in which .mothers coul'd talk with their children about heights 
colours, and real or fantasy purposes o/f the objects made from the building 
blocks, and encourage the children to /tell them stories about the creatures in 
the jigsaw puzzles. Conversely, materials with a high potential , for arousing 
verbal interaction^ '(like card and di/ce games) need not be so used but could be - 
left by an uninterested mother to t/he child's solo playing. As" time went on, 
therefore, it seemed best to. the F^r-o n ,t Educator to point out possibilities as 
persuasively as possible and then/ leave to the mother the decision about her 
participation in the child's use^ of a wide variety of materials,, even some 
which would not on the' face of At appear conducive to adult-child interaction. 
3, "Reeyclability ( \ Materials such as paints, clay,., books with tear-out or 

stick-on components had to "be/ regretfully rejected for inclusion in the Library 
since all materials had to be used many times over. 
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feac of care. A criterion besoughtby many mothers but almost 
impossible to meet was that of "no little pieces" . The nature of small 
■'children's' learning makes it often essential" to have numbers of little pieces 
to be matched, moved and manipulated , and it was possible to meet the mothers' 
pleas only within a very small range: magnifying glasses, magnets, glove 
puppets, dolls, skipping ropes, and of course., books. v 

C. MOTHERS * MEETINGS 

The purposes of the^ Mothers' Meetings were threefold: 

i) to enable the mothers to ; raise, either in the group or with the ^ 
Project Director, any issues relating to their children or the 
program; ^ - f 

ii) to enable the Project Director to put forward directly some 

teaching ideas t/ such as the value of regular reading by parents 
to children; t 

J ; 

, iii) to/ introduce or reinforce new teaching ideas through other 
activities or media, such as film. 

Apart from these ^^atrtolnal aims, and perhaps reinforcing them, was 
the simple enj^tyt'pf- a 'carefree morning - and morning tea - out together: 
care free^^cause mothers were able, if they wishedr to- bring their . children 
yefc^e 'relieved of baby-minding responsibilities by the presence of a number 
of volunteer student baby-s\tters . For some of the mothers this was undoubtedly 
the chief draw of the meetings - they said -so. 



Meetings were fortnightly'- the Home Teaching families (Program I) 
-meeting one week, the Library ' f ami ljjes (Program II) trie other, in order* to try 
to-separate the effects>of the two programs. Transport^ was provided by a 
University bus whose''- driver became an avuncular part of the project. Much 
thought was given'' to the location for the meetings. The University was at first 
rejected as a possible venue* on the grounds of its alien atmosphere. For some 
months, /meetings were held in the city club, run for and by Aborigines, whose 
.Director had given such help in the redruitment of the groupj|. When. this club 
was demolished, however, the meetings did move to the University, which proved, 
despite earlier misgivings, highly acceptable to the mothers. 
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Activities at the 'meetings' included puppet-making; a number of films 
on basic teaching concepts; a^visit to a local municipal library; and talks 
to the mothers by two of the teachers of some of the children. Of all these 
activities, probably the teacher's' visits were enjoyed most, the films least, 
^C'borincj", was a iater feedback) though these meetings may have been redeemed 
in the mothers '.eyes by a\cartqoh finale which Was always W>wn for the children 
and was universally enjoyed. * 

* The "general format of the meetings, changed in the second year. Where 
films had previously been the staple far^e, in thc» second'yeax at most sessions 
an example of play and^ teaching materials was discussed and made by the mothers 
to take home a.nd use with their children. Such materials included sock' and, 
finger puppets; picture lotto; picture bingo; picture sequencing game; ' 
card-matching games of various kinds; flannelboard; 'Who AnTl?' animal guess- 
ing book; scrapbook; jigsaw puzzTes . Teaching principles involved* in all ' * % 
these activities, were. at first explained .(with some of the children helping 
as demonstrators) by the Project Director or the Senior Parent Educator, but 
increasingly by the Parent Educators whose confidence and competence in group 
work increased notably as the year went on. * 

' The Parent Educators and Senior Parent Educator often planned their 
home teaching activities to* mesh in with the Mothers' Meetings, so that materials 
ma,de by the Home Teaching group (Program I) wert; used by ' the Parent Educators 
in the subsequent week's teaching ^visi t , and then left in the mothers' homes, 
yhe Library group (Program II) on the other ha|d, took their play materials 

home at once from the meetings. 

I / * 

' , One film only was ^hown in Year 2: that of the Bourke Pre -Schoop Program 

which sparked off animated ' discussion , and^led to one of "the Parent Educator'^ 

i . 
suggesting that', "We should make a film." 
'* 

The meetings were sometimes attended (with the advance permission of 
.the mothers) by overseas or interstate visitors 'interested in programs involving 
parents and children. Occasionally these visitors talked briefly to the mothers 
of their special interests - thus the mothers heard from an eminent Human Develop- 
ment professor about American .Indian education; from a Mexican home-school 
liaison teacher about language development in a pre-school program; from an 



Aboriqinal library trainee about library facilities and plans on an Aboriginal 
settlement. , . \ 4 

, Other sessions "involved invited guests. ' Fingerplays ' were demonstrated 
by a kindergarten director. A library adviser gave 1 a demonstration reading and 
storytelling; " and a' senior Education Department officer initiated the mothers 
into the mysteries of the Grade I mathematics their children would soon be 
meeting.. . * 

D. INDIVIDUAL VISITS TO CHILDREN'S SCHOOLS - INTERVENTION PROGRAM* I, Y£AR 1. 

"It has not been the Australian tradition for parents. to visit class- 
-rooms except perhaps on occasional official 'Open Days'. There. has been 
defensiveness and timidity on both the parents' and the teachers' part. Shyness 
has been highly "characteristic of Aboriginal parents. Consequently, ,a morning 
spent by an individual, mother sitting in on her child's school program was a 
momentous occasion for all concerned. 

The way -was smoothed for the success of these 'visits by virtue of the 
Senior Parent Educator's haying sat in on many classroom sessions of the -part- 
icipating children during the year. This had been dbne in order to. keep abreast 
of aspects of the .school program with wrtich mothers could be acquainted during 
the Home Teaching visits. Cordial relations had been established with the 
children's teachers, two of whom had already addressed Mothers' Meetings. These 
teachers readily agreed to. welcome the mothers" on individual visits on specified 
da Le s . v - 

Jk . 

Of the ten mothers who had begun the program in the first year, only 

v 

six made these visits. One mother was working; another was overwhelmed with 
the demands of young babies; another had moved to a different area and felt too 
uncertain in a new setting to face a visit; the fourth had moved too far to 
continue in the program. , 

/ 1 
The six mothers* who did visit their child's school appeared to find the 
morning very/rewarding . They were^ade'to feel welcome by the teachers and the 
head' teacher, were introduced to. other -'staff members and had morning tea in the 
staff room/ During 'the school session, the mother and the Senior Parent .Educator 
sat afc-the back of the classroom where they could observe and quietly exchange 
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comments; at times the teacher invited the mother to move among the children 
at work, and explained some of their activities to her. 

Mothers were delighted to see some of . the activities with 'which they 
had become familiar at home being practised .in the school setting. On seeing 
a table-setting exercise, knives being matched with fork's, One mother sai.d* ' 
with pleasure*, "That's exactly what we've been doing at home . '\ 

• r 

Among s feheir comments were: * ■ " 1 . r 

"Isn't it nice how they can move about and • ta^k to each other t ^ . 
but they're all well-behaved." r ^\ < 

"When I was at school our teacher had a great big canej - she '-s * 
only- got a ruler." \ ' 

"This makes you see how hard it is to be a teacher with so 
many 'children . " 

* 

"I never realized -there was so much to school before I joined 
the Club." 

On seeing the difficulty of some children in grasping a grouping 
principle her child had already mastered with her help: ir You know* everybody 
ought to have a scheme like ours." 

Teachers reactions. were also favourable.- On each occasion the teacher 
told the. visiting mother that she was pleased with her child's progress, a 
comment that tfye teachers (with apparen t surprise ! ) had also made independently 
to the. Senior Parent^ Educator in the later months of the year. One teacher 
capitalized on the mother's visit by having .a writing and .drawing, exercise on 
the theme: "Edward's Mum is here today." Edward 1 pride in seeing his Mum in 
word and picture in his classmates' books was- immense . * 

The children, indeed, all reacted with pritfe and pleasure to their 
mothers' presence, and without exception the teachers remarked either to tjie'*^ . 
mother or to other staff members on the excellent effect of* the visit on the 
children's behaviour and interest. ./ > 
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E. THE SELECTION AND TRAINING OF ABORIGINAL PARENT EDUCATORS 

Towards the end of. the first V ear / ^ ne notion of employing Aboriginal 
wo*ten as Parent Educators was presented to the mothers at mothers' meetings; 
after discussion, all endorsed the idea of working with Aboriginal Parent 
Educators the following year in order to help prepare their,, four year old 
children for school. 

In 'December , 1972, three of the mothers with whom the Senior Parent 
Educator had worked in the Home Teaching Program were selected to become 
Parent Educators for the following year. These, three mothers were selected 
on the following criteria: warmth of personality, likely ability to commun- 
icate well with others, reliability, availability for part-time work,responsive- 
ness to, the program, acceptability to the other mothers. 

\ 

v The three women had varied educational and occupational backgrounds. 
'Two had not completed full primary -education and had worked only in unskilled 
occupation^ . The third, who had completed her Junior secondary education (to 
Grade 10), and business college, had not been employed. v 

The eldest had six children ranging 'in age from two years to thirteen 
years. The. second had three children (age range three to six years), and the 
'youngest had a one ^e^ar old baby.* , • 

,. V • /, ' " • " , ^ 

To some extent the initial training of the three. Parent Educators had 
taken place "on the job" during the f^rst year as they participated in the 
fortnightly sessions with their five year olds. An intensive month's training 
was provided in February, 1973, in order to extend the insights of the Parent 
Educators and to help them make explicit their . understanding of the purposes 
and methods of the program so that they, might be able to function effectively 
in their new role. 

^ Each Parent Educator was given a copy of the manual Workjobs and during 
several of the training sessions detailed discussions were held on the principles 
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* The youngest Parent Educator had been involved in the program in Ye5tr 1 with 
her mother and five year old brother. In fact, she had played a major role 
in the implementation of the program in that home. 
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underlying- the Activities set out in the manual and possible adaptations of 
this fund of ideas and activities. The highly structured format of this manual 
lent itself admirably to this purpose.' A* similar highly structured program 
which provided many useful . ideas was the Peabochj Language Development Ht. 
Both these resource materials were of great value to the project, often lead- 
ing to new and fruitful variations to suit the local situation and interests 
of the participating families, fc 

During this monthjs training, several visits , were made to * two 
demonstration kindergartens where experienced staff discussed with the Parent 
Educators the function and purpose of pre-school activities and equipment. i 
Following these visits the* Parent Educators gradually assumed more and more 
responsibility for the selection and purchase of the library materials for 
the program. ■ 

, Towards the end of the month's training the Parent Educators, under 
the guidance of the Senior Parent Educator, began detailed planning of activ- 
ities to be selected and" arranged for presentation to the Home Teaching 

• families. These planning sessions, led by the Senior Parent Educator and 
sometimes attended by the Project Director, continued throughout the year as 
an integral part of the Parent Educators* weekly program. During these sessions, 
In addition to the planning of activities for the forthcoming week, members of : - 
the , team exchanged ideas , feedback comments on the previous week's teaching, 

- information about attendances and mothers' responses and each contributed to 
suggesting possible improvements in presentation methods. I 

These planning sessions, like the Mothers' Meetings, were sometimes 
visited by overseas and other teachers and researchers. Such visitors included 
Fijian Government officials, a Filipino educational administrator, a Mexican 
parent educationist working in an Abori^nal pre-school program, a home pre- 

0 

school liaison teacher from North Queensland, Aboriginal trainee librarians, 
an Indian village community worker and a North American Professor of Human 
Development. These visits not only widened the* horizons of the Parent Educators 
but also fostered^ their confidence in* explaining to otshers their own goals and 
procedures » - , 

In order to induct the new Parent Educators into the program, 
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arrangements were made v for them to accompany the Senior Parent Educator on 
her visits to the Library families who were continuing into the second year. 
The Parent Educators gradually took responsibility for these families with 
the concurrence of the mothers concerned. Each had responsibility* for either 
two or three Library families; the Senior Parent Educator (since she owned 
a car) maintained responsibility for five Library families who lived in widely 
separated suburbs. * 

In addition, each Parent Educator assumed responsibility for a weekly 
visit to three Home Teaching families; the Senior Parent Educator retained 
one Home Teaching family. During the course of the year, there were fluctu- 
ations in these arrangements as families came and went. The Senior Parent 
Educator sat in with each of the Parent Educators on a number of their teach- 
ing visits and out of these supervised sessions came useful suggestions for 
improved presentation and interaction with mothers and children. 
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section in •/<;' 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

1/ RESEARcOfASURES . 

a) VIABILITY OF PROGRAM 

This\was assessed, in terms of the number of mothers who were 
approached anc^agreed to participate. Of those who did agree to participate, 
evidence is presented on: 

. . the length of time for which the family 

participated, * 

the reasons for withdrawal, 

. . the frequency with which mothers kept 

appointments for home visits by the Parent 
Educators , and 

\ . ■ • ' 

• . the frequency of attendance at mothers 1 

meetings. 

b) UTILIZATION OF ABORIGINAL PARENT EDUCATORS 

The Senior Parent Educator worked very closely with the Parent Educ- 
ators throughout the year. After the initial block training period of one 
month, she met with them weekly to plan the ensuing weeJC's program. ^towards 
the end of the program, she observed each Parent Educator 4 ' workinq in the home 
with mother and child on several occasions. She evaluated them on the follow- 
ing variables: , 

Relationship to child /warmth towards child, ability to engage child's part- 

» 

icipation, ability to present activity to» ch^ld in "comprehensible steps, 
degree of verbal interaction with child, use of encouragement,, creativity and 

relevance v in presentation of activities. 

■* 

Relationship to mother: ability to relate to mother, ability to bring out 
principles and value of activities, ability to involve mother in teaching 
activity, ability to withdraw 'from dominant role and encourage mother 1 s- leader- 
ship, ability to promote verbal interaction between mother and child, promotion 
of mother's use of encouragement, ability to convey to mother the importance of 
her teaching role. * ^| 

. a " ■ • 
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General teaching ro t le: follow-up of previous activities, ability to elicit 
or suggest follow-up ideas, feeling of lightness and enjoyment, pace and 
interest of presentation, flexibility in dealing with unusual situations. 

' J 

c) EFFECTS UPON THE MOTHERS 

i) General Behaviour 

As a result of the continuing visits to the participating households 
(once per fortnight in the first year and once weekly in th^ second year) 
the Parent Educators came to know the mothers very well as they functioned 
within their home settings. Informal, as well as formal, discussions between 
th/2 mothers and the Parent Educators offered further insights about the 
mothers and their orientation to their children and to life in general. 
These data were supplemented from maternal answers to a structured interview - 
conducted in the home. 

On these bases, qualitative judgments about the mothers and about 
the effects of the program are presented. , 

ii) Maternal Teaching Behaviour 

The mothepis>teaching behaviour was assessed, be|bre and after the 
program, oft the basis of a mother-child interaction task, with each ■ mother- 
being asked to teach her child a sorting task. 

- tfhe teaching task was Vn every case conducted inj the home by the 
Senior Parent Educator. 

The initial task called £or the mother to teach her child to sort, 
a number of blocks Which differed in colour ^red, blue, yellow), shape 
(triangle, square, circle), size (big/ small) and mark (+, 0). The mother, 
in the absence of her child, was first asked by the Senior Parent Educator 
to discover the sorting principles, the only instructions^ being that^the 
blocks must be put into four piles or groups, and that all the blocks in 
one group must have something in common. By trial and error and an 
elicitation approach, the mother discovered that shape and colour. were 
•irrelevant, and that .the relevant attributes were size and mark. Thus 
4 piles could be produced by grouping big and small blocks with a +, atfid 
big and small blocks with a 0. ■ • * ' 
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Wljen the mother had successfully sorted the blocks, she was askejPto 
explain the reasons for her groupings*/ in order later, to be able to elicit 
these *from her child. Mothers differed .considerably both in the speed with 
which they grasped^ thq y sorting princi{^les "and their^ ability to verbalize 
these. In order not to interfere ^xL^r^he mothers. 1 ow encoding of the 
^. ^sorting process, on no occasion did the Senidr,P<arent Educator supply labels 

^r terms - the extent of heV aid to a mbther who was obviously tiring in 
^ .j repeatedly unsuccessful sorting attempts was to draw" attention to a group 
v of blocks Jnd as£ what there was in common about them. 

v* ' ■ f-' , 

.pjKe.tho mother had both- successfully sorted the blocks and also 
given the reasons for -her categorization, the blocks were reshuffled and 
the whole process repeated as a familiarization procedure. The child was, 
then called ins, and with the mother's permission a tape-recording was made 
of the mother teaching tho 'chi Id ■ tho^/.ortintj task. She was told that she 
could teach him how to sort thovtflocks in whatever way she thought best,, 
.'just so long as he learned h6w t;> sort ih^m and, could explain the reasons 
• for his groupings. The Se/ior Parent Educator sat fairly close to the mother 

and child in order to manipulate' the rocorder^and also to make brief note's 
^ »ori the non-verbal Interactions (e.g. pointing, smiling, "turning Off") 

between mother and child, and to assess the mother's overall warmth. •' / 

' • . • _ . >. T" 

?>t 'the end of the year the" same task was performed again, the mother 
this time teaching it to her pro-school child. Tn two families in inter- , . 1 
• • vention Program II*, there was no -pro-school child, and it was therefore 
necessary for the mother to work again with' her .Grade I chil'd'. v For these 
mothers, the blocks in the post-intervention task differed t as. be fore on the 
. - attribute's of colour and .shape, and also on the new attributes of thickness 
•(thief, thin) and mark (pink stir", gree'n star). 



In tin; second year, a number of new mothers J oined the program; each 
of these performed the initial sorting "task ,- as described, with her pre-school 
child. At the end of that year, a further evaluation of the mother's inter- 
actional style was made. Again, in . rder to avoid the ef fects o£ both mother's 
and pre-schooler's over- familiarization wi.t?j the sane' task, a new task of 
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comparable difficulty was devised: instead of blocks to be grouped, pegs 
had to be, inserted into holes. Again four groups were required, the pegs 
differing in colour (green, yellow, blue), shape (round, square), and mark' 
(0 and no 0) . ^ 

d) EFFECTS UPON THE CHILDREN 

In Year 1, the cognitive and linguistic functioning of the target 
children, who were enrolled in Grade I, was assessed using the Stanf ord-Binet , 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities. These tests were administered at the beginning and end of the 
year: In order to assess any diffusion effects, the Stanf ord-Binet was 
administered at the same time to the pre-school cj-iild in each family.* ; 

An attempt was made' to secure data from the schools attended by the 
Grade I children on their school progress. However,' variability in school 
practice in the keeping of records on Grade I children made this attempt 
unsuccessful". . . \ 

At- the beginning of Year 2, no further assessment was made of the 
pre-school children wHcb were continuing in the program. The 4 year old 
children whose* mothers were joining the program were assessed (Stanford- 
Binet) . At the conclusion of the' Year 2 program, the Stanf ord-Binet was 
affair, administered to all pre-school children. 



LI tesling of 



All testing of pre-school children was conducted in the children's 
homes. 

It was considered^Q^rable^ in Year 2 to secure a control group of 
Aboriginal 4< year olds attending pre-school. Ten such children 'were located 
at two pre-schools and their mothers granted permission for the children to 
be tested. The testing was conducted at the kindergartens. By the end of 
the year, however, only five of thes~e children remained in Brisbane; these 
five were re-tested at the end of the year. 



'* Note: In two cases the family did not include a pre-school child; the 
ages of tho preschool children ranged from 2+ to 4+. s 



s 

2. MODES OF ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

a) PERFORMANCE OF MOTHER ON TEACHING TASK 

Tape-recordings were made of the mothers' verbal interactions with 
the children during the teaching task. Analysis of thq transcripts revealed 
-that th^e mothers utterances were of two major types:* 

Content-based utterances. These were instructions, information or r 
questions that had to do with focussings {"See all those little blocks there") 
or placements {"Put them all together") , or^requests for reasons for 
placements {"Why did you put those there?") . Included under this head were.^ 
also clarifications of such utterances .("Put them into four piles. Four 
heaps. ") 

■ ^ 
* Motivational utterances. T,hese,were both positive and negative. They 
included inciting to actiop {"Come on," "Keep goingU^ , exhortations to 'look 
{"Look!" "See?"), praise encouragement and supportive noises {"bimm 3 " "Yes 3 
that f s right," "Good girl!"), other utterances were designed to inhibit 
action, such as negative remarks followed by positive guidance {"Hang on 3 
aren't you going to . ?", "No, that should go there"), and negative 
remarks followed by no positive guidance {"No, that f s not right." followed 
by silence) . ' 

While "No, that should go there" could be said to be corrective 
feedback concerned with placement, and therefore content-based, it is 
possible also to identify a motivational element within the utterance. 
The coding system devised attempted to identify both cognitive and affective 
elements of the mothers' utterances. (See Appendix II for detailed coding 
procedure . ) 

Relating the sorting task to Hess's (.1969^ family characteristics 
of significance for school achievement, it can be seen that the task itself 
is an example of the variable of maternal teaching behaviour, and could be 
expected to reflect some of the other variables. Accordingly, transcripts 
of the sorting task were analysed under the following headings (Hess's 
relevant variables being noted 4 in brackets) : 



* In the examples, the italics indicate the category under discussion 
unitalicised portion of a remark is coded in another category. 




'. in 




. ... * \ 

i) Global estimation of the extent to which the mother, either initially 

or later, gave child an indication of the sorting principles underlying task 

■ v ■ " *"■/'' 

Cuse of conceptual rather than arbitrary regulatory strategies) . 

i . ■.■,/ 

" . / 

A 4-point scale was used: 

'•« : " No indication ^ 0 

A little* indication '1 / 
Fair indication » 2 " •/ . - 

Good indication 3 ■ .« 

^ , ' / . ' 

ii) Verbal guidance (specific and general): to what extent did. the mother 
* provide context of meaning within which the child could perform the^- sorting 
"operations? (maximization of verbal interaction; use o£ conceptual rather 
"than arbitrary strategies) . , ■ 

Brpphy (1970) . used a coding system for a similar 1 teaching task whicji' 

encompassed* 'both verbal and non-verbal categories. Since we, however, were / 

■concerned' especially to focus on the quality of Verbal interaction,' we .. -v 

■recognized .two tfypes of verbal -guidange for the purpose of assigning a. score: 

i ** ' > ■ ■ 

. instructions,* information or requests focussing attention or 

directing placements, giving speczjzc category or principle. ^. 

("Put that with the other "big dot|g|$ ^ 

^instructions, information or requests focussing attention or 
' directing, placements k giving general category or^rihciple. ' " ; • 
; . ("Look at' the "marks." \rhe^"ve K all got something thVsame->) 

In the case- of instructions, informatic^j or ^qu^^t^r focussing 
■' attention .or directing placements, where ho guiding category or principle 
c was stated, the mother received ;no score ' on this variable. .("Where are 
you going* to, 'pub that?"' "That goes there 1 ,") . 

The •mother's score on this variable represents thf proportion of..* 
her^«tterances directing placements or focussing which provide guidance 
(general or specific) for, the child in his* endeavour^. ^ ' ; - 

. . • - t t? 

iii) Ovewtd warmth towards and support of child (engagement with 
attentiveness to- child; warm affective relationship with child). 



X 4-poiitt scale was used: ^ Vj 

' /? * 

fx /> ■ 

Markedly cold and. non-supportive k 0 / * y : 
A little warmth and- support 1 • / ' / 

Fair degree of warmth ' and- support 2 / . - 

Very warm and supportive 

, </ v ; 

iv) Verbal praise and .encouragement Awarm affective" relationship with child). 
The mother's' score on t#is variables derived by calculating the proportion 

. of her total utterances which proVided verbal praise or encouragement of the 
child. * • ' / ' - . 

. . ■/ ■ . ' . • . ■ 

/ / • •■ * *&• 

In the coding, three further scores wesre calculated: } 

/,;[' T . ' ' ' 

v) Clarification/of utterance^: explanation," on the same level of specificity, 
of *n utterance (maximization of verbal interaction ; use of conceptual rather 
t£an arbitrary strat^gif s) J, t ("They ' re- round ones. You know, dots.") 

/ • '/ 7 . . 

vi) - Frequency requests- by mother* for child's verbalization of reasons 

' for placement /(demand for high achievement; maximization 'of verbal interaction; 
use of conceptual- rather than arbitrary regulatory strate^^^ , 

/' ) ' ' , 

vii) Megatzve^ response with no positive guidance (use of arbitrary«xegulatory 
strategies . ) , r . t 

/ . Since'there was a very low incidence of utterances in the last three 

categories, no rurther analyses were executed. . 

• . . • ■ ' ( 

• u ■ ■ ' ' 

The global estimation of maternal warmth was made by the Senior 
Parent Educator. The global estimation of maternal indication of principles 
was made by/ the Senior Parent Educator and. a trained undergraduate. Maternal 
; utterances were coded twice ", in accordance with the* Coding Schedule given in 
full in. Appendix II. Disagreements were resolved toy,' discussion . Intercoder ' 
agreement.' was >86%. . " . , 

.;• ; .. • ' \ ~. ' ; V 

b) DETERMINATION OF GAINS ' * ' 

■ The smallness of the sample and the^marked heterogeneity of the 
mothers led to the decision to avpid^the use of measures of centra; tendency. 
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Rather, in examining -the 'data, our interest was in reporting the character- 
istics of the mothers and children prior to our intervention program, and 
in studying 4;he. impact '.of the intervention .on individual^families. 

In the analysis, therefore, we concentrated on gains made by mothers 
and children. In determining whether any improvement might be regarded as 
a true gain** we employed the concept of" standard error A For the mothers ' 
performanpe on the teaching task," the standard error was calculated on * 
distribution of /initial scores of the total sample (Intervention Programs I 1 
and II and Year's 1 and 2) and an' improvement in excess of 2 standard errors 
was regarded as a gaj.n-. It was felt that this was sufficiently rigorous to 
exclude courtylng chance gains as t true gains. This procedure was- followed 
in respect to the following variables: * 

V- Maternal scores: use of verbal praise and encouragement , 
' use of verbal guidance 7 ff ... 

" ' There were two .'further maternal teaching variables : warmth and 
communication to child of sorting principle. Each of the mothers was 
allocated"a position on a 4-pc^int scale on each of these variables. A 
gain was considered to have Recurred if the mother's rating on the second 
"administration of.' the teaching task exceeded her rating on the first 
administration. , ■ /' . v r 

Gains on the ' children 1 s perf ormance^exe also assessed in terms 
of standard errors -of •'scores, a gain tfeing recorded if the conf idencq.^ 



intervals around the 1 initial ^pd final scopes did not overlap. For the 
^Binet the standard error was computed, on the distribution of the scores 
of the total sample. Published tables of" standard error were used for the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
, Abilities (paraskevopoulos and Kirk, 1969). 



c) COMPOSITION- AND SUB-CLASSIFICATIOfo OF THE SAMPLE 

/ Initially it had been intended that 20 families (two groups of 10) 

would participate in the program over a two-year period. However, because 

of problems of mobility and withdrawal, replacements had to be recruited 
in both years. 
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Since ^relatively small number of families (6 out^/of. 30) participated 

in 

— — — — l «— — -t. uwtk.UyWWV^' UEl^li. UllUl^ OCU 



in both Year 1 and. Year 2, all data, have beeij analysed ir/terms of one year's 
participat±on in the program (either Year 1 or Year 2)/ In tfie case of the 
six mothers who took par^fn^both years of the program, 6Mta from the first 
year only, were analysed, 

.-' 

■ - , ■ *• 

• In all, 30 families fulfilled this condition of at least one year's 

participation (14 Home Teaching, 16 Library)/bu^ one mother in^.the Home 

Teaching group took a job at the end of he/ year's participation anfi was 

• unable to. carry out the post-program teaching task. Data are therefore 

available f or 29 mothers. * 

Analyses were, made to de'terrriine if there were any marked changes 
wit£>tt either the Intervention I 'or the Intervention II program samples, 
Mand if there. was any difference in the pattern 1 of changes between the two 
. In te%ent^ on programs. T : -Two- fur tmer types of analysis were carried out, the 
one relating to initial level df performance and p&e second relating to 
stability of the family unit. 




' The' program was essentially an exploratory osie desig ned j /o ascertain ( 
whether a Parent Education program could be developed and implemented with 
urban Aboriginal families and whether such a program would exert any 
influence on the families. It was important, therefore, to determine 
whether the programs^ had ataif f erential effect on different families. k t J 
One variable which might be considered to affect benefit from the program 
is initial level of functioning of the mother and of the chile}. Some 
programs' might be expected to benefit more able people and others to' have 
a greater impact on less -able people. In the case of this program it was 
not possible to predict the relationship between initial level of performance 
and subsequent change, but it was possible to determine if there was such 
a relationship. Accordingly, in the .case of the mother^, initial performance 
on each of the four variables derived from the teaching task was considered * ' • *** 
across the tota], sample and mothers categorized "as belonging in the upper ~> '' • 
or lower half.* ' • 



* The median was used as the dividing point. 
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Mothers varied in their location in the upper or <loweryhalf on 
the*" four variable's. In summary, 

J - ' ( ' 

$ Table V.7 K 



-Levels of Teacjhing Competence, in Mothers 
in Two Programs * 











Home 
Teaching 


Library 


Total 




Upper 
Upper 


half ^on 


4 


variables 
variables 


2 


1 

4 : 


3 
10 




Upper 


half on 


2 


variables 


2 


2 






Lower 


half on 


3 


.variabiles* 


3 


3 . 


6 




lower 


half on 


4 


variables 


i * 
0 " 


6 . 


6 






X 






' \ .13 


16 ■ 


29 






^sequent analyses showed that warmth was ^he only one, or the four 
variaJTte€r -not amenable to change throughout the course of the intervention 
programs. In studying gains in relation to initial level of teaching 
performance, mothers were therefore categorized into two groups: more 
competent (upper half on at least two of the three variables) and less 
competent^ The distribution became: ' 

' Table V.8 ^ 

'V 

Global Judgment: ■ Levels of Teaching Competence ' " ^ 
of Mothers in Two Programs 



More competent mothers 
Less competent mothers ' 



Home 
Teaching 

9 

4 



13 



Library 

6 
10 



Total 

15 
14 



16 



29 



The earlier discussion of the characteristics of the families in * 
the sample drew attention to the marked mobility^^prlevailing in this group. 
In addition to the mobility of many of the families there was a high 
incidence of*single parent 'families. It could be predicted that the 
stability of the family unit wotfld be a variable affecting the success 
of intervention prograjas^aimed at extending the mother's teaching competence 
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and at attracting her to engage in greater verbal interaction with her 

children. Accordingly, the mothers were divided into two groups: stable 

family unit and unstable family un.it. -The family was characterized as a 

stable family unit if there were * 
* '* * 

^ a) a permanent father figure, * ' 

' • b) a permanent mother ^gure, and 

c) stability in residence. ► 

The family 1 was categorized as stable in residence if there ha^been no move 
or if there had been only a single move from a lower to a highex^sftandard 
of housing. "Thirteen families met all three of these criteria. Three 
further families were categorized as stable, even though two"" 'lacked a -J - 
permanent father figure' but maintained for the -children a highly stable 
environment; the third moved more than once but again maintained a stable 
environment for the children who' attended the one school throughout " the 
two years of -the program. Thirteen family units provided a markedly unstable 
environment. " % 



The distribution of stable/unstable family units across the two 
intervention groups was : 



>ility>7o 



TaJ^le V.9 

Stability^of Family Units in Two Programs 

v 

Home ^Teaching Library Total 
Stable 5 11 16 

Unstable .8 5 13 



Totals 13 , 16 29 



EXAMINATION OF CHANGES IN CHILDREN J 

Changes in the children's performance were examined in the light of 
i) the type of intervention program . . 

ii) initial performance of the children* 
iii) the mother's initial performance on the teaching variables 
\v) stability of the family unit 

* On the Stan^ord-Binet, children' were categorized into three groups: 
Above average : x + > H *0 , 

'Average : xj± ho , 

Below average : x - > h a" ^ 
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CHAPTER 6 



EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT AND ITS EFFECTS 



The evaluation of the Intervention programs is centred on the following 
questions: **\ 

1) Can a parent education program be^ developed and implemented 
within the homes of u£ban Aboriginals.? 

2) Can urban Aboriginal mothers/T5£ trained and utilized as 
Parent Educators? / 

. 3> What effects do the parent education programs have upon the 

■participating mothers?^ I 
. 4) Are there -c halves in the participating children which may 
be attributed to^ the intervention program? 



*1. VIABILITY OF THE PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

a) EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION 

In all, 40 families en.tered the program over j-ts^two year operation. 
Of these', 4 withdrew within v *a month, while the initial data were being 
. collected 4 leaving 36 families who were participants for at least 2 months. 
•Of these 36, 30 (14 Home Teaching families, 16 Library families) completed 
one full year's program (one year was effectively nine months) while 6 
families withdrew part way. through the year, their exposure to the program 
ranging from two to three months. ■ , 

Of the 30 families who completed one full year, 7 withdrew temporarily 
^for periods of between one and four months, and 11 withdrew permanently 
after one year. The reasons for all withdrawals, excluding the four families 
who stayed wi£h the project for less than a month, can be summarised thus: 

•Table VI. 1 \ 
• . ^Reasons for Temporary or Permanent Withdrawal from\prqject 
Reason . Number 



Moved too far to maintain contact 
Too busy 

Husband antagonistic 

Parent Educators withdrew from- sample 

Took full-time job\ 

In hospital for extended period 



i 
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12 
4 
3 
3 
1 
1 

24. 
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Mobility, i^- can be seen, is the major reason for. withdrawal , either 
permanent or temporary. * Under this head are included bdth moves to distant 
suburbK.ajnd^lfo the counstry by the^ whole family, the\motjier or the target 
child who might be sent tc- stay wi£h relatives at ja time of family clisruption. 
It should be noted that a move to a distant suburb 'did not inevitably sever 
involvement with the program: one mother who temporarily moved outi of 
Brisbane and ^ who valued the program highly, made a long train trip j.once a 

9 

Lfficult 

trips by bus and" train with all her children and stayed overnight with a- 
relative on 'two occasions in order to attend mothers 1 meetings. These'* 
occurrences were rare, but demonstrated that difficulties coultf be overcome 
if the mother felt sufficiently committed to the program. \ 



nrisoane ana wno valued tne program highly, made a long train trip j.once a 
week for seve^l weeks with .her child to meet the Parent Educator |t the 
latter's^ home. Another Another who had made a-similar move undertook' diffi< 




Similarly, rtoo busy", while", being a valid description of- "'vary many 
of the mothers, may have reflected rather the low priority accorded the * *' 

ram. by the mothers who gave this as . ttfelr 'reason for withdrawing, since 
other mothers who we're also subject to extreme family demands maintained 
their commitment .to trje^ program. ' . . 

While Aboriginal husband? and at least one white husband appeared 
either enthusiastic or neutral about their wives' participation in the 
program, three white husbands expressed antagonism which precipitated their 
wives' withdrawal. Remarks made by the mothers indica^d that these husbands 
did not wish* their c wive's or children to be associated with a program 
identified .as "Aboriginal". An explanation made by the Senior Parent 
Educator to these husbands' of the goals of the program failed to change 
their attitudes. One l mothier , in some distress, said she would love to 
come back into the 'program "if it was * for everybody" . There was no question 
of .these wives pursuing. a policy independent of that of their husoands. 



\ The three mothers who became Parent Edtfcators in the second year were, 
/ ' ' ' * 

of course, withdrawn from the program as participating mothers in view of 



rjieir, 



,^ew role. 



Though. many mothers tooK short-term casual jobs from time to time- / 
only one mdther withdrew because ^of full time employment. . 
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Thougfi illness and hospitalization disrupted many attendances, one 
f ~ ■ . 

mother ^was in^ hospital for- such a ldng^hy period that she was recorded as 

temporarily withdrawing from the program. 



In general, the holding power of the program might be "judged by two 
different criteria. -In terms of the original design, 20- ^families were to 
have participated over a o two year period. Of the original 16 families, x 
-however, only 6 completed the full two' years. 

' • ' . % ■ 

Q 

Table VI. 2 

.Reasons for Failure to Continue in 'Project from Year 1 to Year 2 



o 


f 


i 


Home Teaching 
* Group » 

No .'of families 


Library \ 
Group 

No . of families 


Continued 

J 

Withdrew because of 
appointment as P.E.'s 


( . 


\ 

i 


3 ' 

1 

' . . 3 


3 
0 

r 


Wo sibling of pre- 
school age 






i 


,2 


Withdrew^ because of 
move to country 






a 

0 


■ 1 


Withdrew because of 
"lack of commitment" 






2 


1 . , 










7 

i 






7- 1 







7 



Wfren the holding power is judge.d in terms of one year's participation 



the holding power was 75%, since 30 families out of the 40 who : initially 
joined the project completed one year with the program. -Taking 36 rather 
than 40* families as the number who made a fairly firm commitment to the * 
program,' ^holding power was 83%. This holding power is surprisingly high., 
since the factors nfaTcing for withdrawal are major causes of stress and 
disruption both to a parent education program among Aboriginal families 
and to all the participants. , 



b) ATTENDANCE ^ * 

Apart from the question of withdrawal, what do the attendance figures 
*tell us about the attractiveness of the program to the mothers who stayed . 



in. it? 
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i) Attendance at Home Visits p \^ ^ A 

.There appears to be rt6 difference in ^attractiveness in the two 
programs overall. The Home Teaching Groups had. an attendance over the 
two years of 71%, the Library -Groups 74%, and the overall attendance 
over, the two years was 73%. By attendance here we mean the keeping of 
.home appointments with the Parent Educators. 



From Year 1 to Year 2 attendances were well maintained. 



the 



Library Group mothers, there was a. tendency to a drop in Year 2^from 

the high figure .of Year 1 (82% --70%); the Home Teaching Group ^attendance 

rose from 69% in Year 1 to 73% in Year 2. • 

In Year 2, it will be remembered, major changes were ",. introduced :- 

Three Aboriginal Parent Educators joined, t^e teaching team, as 9 

/against a single white Parent Educator in Year 1;. home visits became 

weekly instead of fortnightly; the program was concerned with' 4 year olds 

> » j 

instead of 5 year olds. None of these factors seem to have affected 
mothers' participation. All attendance figures remained relatively constant 
except for the high figure of 82% in the Library Group in Year 1. To 
account for this figure,' we turn to the evidence on family stability. 

Table VI . 3 • ' * 

Mean' Percentage Attendance at Home Visits 
Stable vs Unstable Family Units 



* 

t 

Stable 
Unstable 


Home 
Teaching 


Library 


Yr 1 


Yr 2 


Yr 1 


Yr 2 


^80 . 


\ 82 


82 


80 


64 ■ 


67 




55 > 



\\\ \ 

.;/> Overall, across the • two programs over two years, the average attendance 
figures were 81% for the mothers from stable famify units, contrasted with 
62%" for the mothers from unstable family units'. Thus marked differences 
in.^mean attendance at the home visits existed between mothers categorized 
\as belonging to stable famij^ujiits. -a"nd those belonging to unstable 



family units. Nowhere is this more st^kingly ^borne out than in 'Che 
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high <82%) attendance figure in the Library Group ,in Year 1, the year in '* . 
; which all family units in that group were stable. Overwhelmingly, these 

figures point '^ f ami i^*fnst ability as a factor diminishing an otherwise ? 

. ^ *' ' 9 f • - * 

limoressive level of participation 1 in the home <n<zx.ts program. 

• ~\ r I 

It should be notecf^hjiat the Parent Educators played an important 
rqle in helping to maintain the high level of attendance. TheyVwere involved 

. ' * * - - .* . ; « " ** 

in repeated calls, arduous* » journeys by public transport, and frustrating P « 
periods of uncertainty about the' Whereabouts^ of some", families . >It is a. 
tribute to''. tHeir assiduity and a measure of the overalk^response to their 
vis,its that their morale remained ..high* * . .' , r . . . 

". jjWfiat conclusions can be drawn- from these attendance figures? ■ 

- The overall attendance over the* . two groups' over two xears, UJ 73%, is 
satisfactory in view of' the fact that seven mothers short periods' of 
withdrawal from the "program, and that all the mothers entered the program- 
voluntarily could withdraw at any time ; and 'were unpaid. 



(ii) Attendances at Mothers' Meetings ? 

The overall attendance picture is shown in Table VI. 4 



Table VI. 4. 

. .' • L. * ' 

|ean Percentage Attendance at Mothers' Meetings 
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Total 
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Total 


65 


44 


" ,55 


56 


39 


45 


61 


41 


v 50 



Here the stability factor appears" far less decisive,, since 'eight 
of the twenty mothers from stable family units as well as ten of the 
sixteen mothers from unstable family units attended fewer than 50% of the 
meetings.. Attendances can therefore more meaningfully be presented as 
fdllows:- 
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Table Vf. 



Pi st.ri but. ion ol Attendant:*'^ at: Mothers ■ Meetings 

, v , by YiMr and Type* of Program' u 

•* , * . 

..— , Teaching J Library,,. 
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* -» * 

Mothers attending more than 
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Mothers attending SO - Viil. 

of Meetings r 

Mothers attending loss than 

SiH or, meetings 
* .t "* * 


Yr 1 


Yr; 2 


Yr 1 
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Yr 2*. 
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3 


2 


3 


A 


3 





i {j • i *0no mother- in this group worked 

1 * full time in~ Yr 2 and was unable 

• * to nt'.tend. Mothers Meetings. 

Comb i.tn 'd attendance figures for the* two years were; - 



. r • , . Table/VI. 
fli.'it r 1 but ipn of Attendances at Mother 
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Meetings, Programs I and 
] Teaching plus Library 


Mother. 1 ; at tending morn than , 
75 ?i of meiTt lnqs , 

Mothers attending <>0 - 7Vf. 
of moo tiingi; ; 

Mother;; atUsuii nq less than 
50"?, of meet Lnqs 


f* Yr- 1 


Yr 2 
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, 6 


6 ( ■ 
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Attendances in general wurc poor. Overall, across the two groups 
over two years ,~ attendance was 50t. There was .a tendency for lower 
attendance on the part of the Library Group in both years, anc^. a marke/dly 
reduced attendance in both groups in Year 2 . ' 

Reasons for Non-attendance at Home Visits and Mothers' Meetings 

Although it is clear that other influences beside family stability 
played a part in the low attendances at Mothers* Meetings, it remains true 
that familv stability- is an important factor in^ maternal 'participation in 
the pLogram. Support for thin view comes from scrutiny of the main reasons 
given by mothers or other family members f>j$r non-attenilance . 
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Illness, another major factor An non-attendance especially aL Mothers' 
Meetings'/" a .1 so appears t:o bis relati/i 4'o tho stability factor. Unless a 
'mother herself wan sick, illness caase^ loss disruption to tho Home Visit 
Program than to tho" Mothers ' Meetings, since a child's sickness did not 
necessarily prevent the Parent Educator from workincj, if or^ly briefly, 
with the mother. Mother.-;, however ,' wore disinclined to come to Mothers 1 
Meetings if any of the family members wore .sick. The relationship of; illness 
to family stability . is illustrated by the fact that: serious illness- involving 
visits 'Of children and/or mothers to hospital caused the abandonment of 32 
home visits to mothers in unstable family .units (N - 16) as, against 6 in 
table,, family units* (N = 20). f 

Other rea.sons for non-attendance which ciit across all groups were 
attendance at Court, at funerals, shopping excursions, visits to and from 
relatives, going to the races, domestic demands such' as washing. 

Three major factors appear to have operated to lower attendance at 
Mothers' Meetings as compared with that at llome Visits; one of these was' 
illness, which, as noted, is a far greater deterrent to attendance at 
/Mothers' Meetings than to presence at Home Visits. Secondly, although 
transport to and from the meetings was provided, considerable effort is 
required to have one's housework and washing done and several 'children 
bathed and dressed by 9.30 a.m. It is little wonder that some mothers 
often found it. an effort they preferred not to make. Thirdly, shyness was 
undoubtedly a contributing factor. While it had been anticipated that some 
mothers .might not be receptive to Home Visits from an outsider, it was 
found tl^at, in fact, the Parent Educator was warmly welcomed- Many mothers, 
however, found it more stressful to venture out into a group situation and 
establish contact with a large number of strangers. It might be added that 
once the ice had been broken, many mothers expressed enjoyment at the social* 
contact and ir^eed re-established; a number of old friendships, but the 
initial step was one that some mothers found it hard in some instances 
impossible - to take.' While participation in the Mothers' Meetings was ^ 
strongly encouraged, mothers were not made to- feel that it was compulsory. 

In the second year, at least two other factors may have operated to 
lower attendances still further. Mobility, high overall, rose in that year. t 
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The disruptive effects' of such moves have already boon described. Furthermore, 
in the first year; the Senior Parent Educator had accompanied the University 
buy on it's run to p^ick up the mothers; in the second year one of the three 
Parent educators made this run instead. Mothers who may have hesitated, 
• out, of politeness, /to decline the Senior Parent Educator's reminder of the 
meeting, may have. Felt less compunction in saying M No' ,V to x a Parent Educator, 
one. of their fr>ends. * 

/ \ . * 

EVALUATION JDF THE ABORIGINAL PARENT EDUCATORS 

is project the Parent Educator's role Was a complex one; she had' 
th teacher (of the child), and teacher trainer fof the mother). H6r 
aim was to 'provide a teaching model for the mother.- In essence her 
task was to demonstrate to the mother the nature and value of a variety of 
activities and to help th(^ mother become" a more effective teacher, of her 
child. This could be accomplished only through, her active involvement 
with the child in a teaching relationship. The teaching had to be seen, ■ 
however, by both Parent Educator and mother as a me^fi to an end and^the 
Parent Educator therefore had to be able to stand back and allow .the \ mother 
to try out the new techniques for herself. \ s 

The evaluation of the Parent Educator is therefore focussed on: 

her interaction with' the child ^ . 

her interaction with.- the mother. 



Evaluation of the Parent Educator was made by 'the Senior Parent 
Educator who observed each of the three women working with, her families. 
Judgments on a four point t scale yere.made i n respect to eighteen variables. 
A PPendix 2 presents the detailed evaluation of the Parent Educators. 

J, . ' ■ 

Assessments made on this basis indicated t^hat while the -Parent Educators 
h$d, from the start, achieved very high 'leveds of interaction with the 
children, they had not at first, in general ,- been maikedly effective with 
the mothers in "the fdllowing respects: explicit formulation, for the mothers 
of - the purpose and value of the teaching activities , involvement of the ^ 
mothers to a high degree* in the teaching, withdrawal from the dominant role 
and encouragement' of the mothers"' leadership, encouragement of increased 
verbal interaction between mothers and children, and promotion of follow-up 
ideas and activities. 
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from familiarity may have accounted- fqr yomc of the increased involvement 



By the end o£ the year Lome gains had- been made in most of those 

\ 'ill' 

areas.. The reasons tor these I gains are probably several. 

/ ' , I" t' \\ : ' • . b 

The cumulative effect ofi 'several months 1 pleasant association- between / 

mothers and» Parent Educators ^anci; the increased feelings of ease, that arose 

from familiarity may have accounted- i 

of the mothers in the tea china session 

It is important to remembc\r ; that ,\ in the first year, of the project, 
the Senior Parent Educator had initially encountered': some difficulty in-, 
.helping the mothers to accept fully their own teaching role; there had 
been a tendency fur them to see the situation as one in which the Parent^ 
Educator came in to teach th^ child. During YeW 1 , ' the mothers -showed 
an improvement in this regard. Had .the. Aboriginal -Parent Educators been 
able to capitalize on these increases in mother participation, their task, 
in facilitating the mother as teacher, would have been much easier. However, 
only three of the Home Teaching group, mothers from 'the first year carried* 
over into the second year. <\ , J 

V v 

The Parent Educators thus) had to start from .the beginning with 
replacement families, and aga>h faced the same tendency for shy mothers 
to stand back (of ten liberally) and let the\Parent Educator teach the 
child. The Parent. Educators , themselves shy land a little tentative at 
first, often did not f»ind it easy»for some time to bring the mother °into 
the teaching circle. . . * 

'It is suggested that more regular supervised 'sit-in' sessions mi^ht 
perhaps^haye facilitated p'arental involvement. For example, as an outside 
^observer, the Senior Parent Educator was quickly able to gauge, and later 
bring to the attention of the Parent Educator, the relative lack of 
involvement of one mother who sat on a .chair looking down on the ^Parent 



Educator and child, who were on the floor. Close contact was impossible 



between the Parent Educator and the mother, who moreover found it easy 
from^her detached vantage point to go^gjp and o/at of the room a great deal, 
missing many teaching opportunities . Simple physical arrangements of this » 
kind - e.g. seeing thafc all the participants ar6 on the same level so that 
mutual involvement becomes possible - are absolutely crucial (though of course 



not sufficient) to ensure the success off a project stich as this where so 
much depends on the warmth and closeness of atmosphere. 

While in discussion later, the Parent Educator wholeheartedly agreed 
in principle with this point, it- was more 'difficult , as in any new learning, 
to apply it in practice. At a subsequent supervised visit, the mother was . 
noted to be still a semi-detached observer; but following , still further - 
discussion of this by the Parent Educator and the Senior Parent Educator, 
the former, on yet later supervised Visits", was ensuring that the mother 
s^is an involved group member. 




j AtNthe same time, supervisory visits have their limitations. With 

all the goodwill in the world on the part of the supervisor, there i#u v an 
inevitable feeling of 'being inspected 1 which distorts the group relation- 
ships and, particularly with shy children, may prevent the Parent Educator' 
• from giving a true picture of how she normally operates .'. Under trfese 
circumstances the Senior Parent Educator tried to make such visits always 
occasions for support, not criticism. 

** • 
.It may be that it was not in any case for some months that the Parent 

Educators felt sufficiently comfortable in the actual administration of the 

teaching activities to take up very* many suggestions coming out of the 

supervised visits. As has been suggested, the role of the Parent Educator 

is complex, almost contradictory one, since she must serve* as a teaching 

.model for the mother, yet - virtually simultaneously. - stand aside from, 
the teaching role and encourage the mother to • assume it. She ^must' do this 
confidently yet not overbearingly, at the same" time keeping tip an entertainin 
flow of activities and coping with the unexpected arrival of relatives, 
salesmen, or the presence of any number of other members of zthe family, ^ 

'especially babies needing- constant ' attention j She must' keep i'4ier sensitive''-": 
feelers always waving, yet be relaxed- and unruffled' at the same "time -W , : 

. f As, in, any teaching situation, the acquisition of so complicated: -a > * •. t 
network of responses takes some time', as the Senior Parent ^ucatbr -found 
in her first year. Not surprisingly, the. Parent JCducators tended for" sonj£^\* 
-^time to interact more with the children than with the mothers. The -Senior " *} 
Parent Educator may have built up a number of the necessary competences, 
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yet not have boon as wholly accepted by tha Aboriginal mothers as the 
Parent Educators in Year 2. As the pro j'ect* ended, they may have acquired, 
just the degree of confidence and relaxation in the 'teaching situation 
which would have allowed the flowering of their interactional potential 
with a new group of mothers. In a sense, the attempt to extend tho 
teaching competence of a, group of mothers may have ended just at the r 
point when the Parent Educators' teaching competence was sufficient for 
t'hem to begin. 



^0 




The th,ree women evaluated the effects of their year's experience as 
parent educators upon . themselves . All three reported the following effects: 

They became more understanding and patient with their 
own children . . 

They foiund ways and new ideas to help their own children. 

They felt more confident about meeting people. 

They learned £o accept -the difficulties and problems' 
of other people. 

They made a lot of hew friends. £ 



/" *They, most of all, 'enjoyed being their own bosses, 
tKat is, being' independent. 



"We'd worked out what we were doing but played it 
by ear/- used our discretion about applying it.' 

Nofth of them, at the end 'of the project., felt they Reeded further 
>r.different training for this- particular job. 



\ Two of Vhe Parent Educators are now employed by the State Department 
of Education as Teacher Aides. Another has gained permanency as a clerical, 
assi^itVnt in the Australian Public Service. t , ' 

: x . 

3. EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTS OF THE . INTERVENTION PROGRAM.UPON THE MOTHERS 
A. QUALITATIVE ' EVALUATION 

■ & ' 

(i) Effects of \flomo Teaching Visits |n' Year 1 

In general, the Senior Parent Educator's impression was that these 
visits were enjoyed by all the participants (frequently including babie/s, 
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other Children "and grandmothers). A mother who often seemed dispiritecK 
.at the start of a teaching session became markedly more animated, relaxed 
and gay as the visit went on. Chief among the mothers' reactions, as 
gauged by the Senior Parent Educator, to their Grade X children during 
the teaching sessions were: 

1. the mother's surprise (often at first, siTaifie and, disapproval) 
at. seeing how hard her chilcj&found an operati6n (such as matching 
5 tiles with 5 counters) whicn x she herself saw as self-evident; 

2. her interest iV hearing that her child.,was not after all 
inferior, that all small children find such operations hard, 
and only to be mastered with retelling and practice; 

3. her appearance of pleasure in finding that she herself knew 1 
enough to be able to help, the child practise such operations at 
home .V^ 



With these react^n^^in mind, the Senior Parent Educator tried to 
devise activities which/ though fun in themselves, could also be extended 
to the home situation - activities at the end of which one could ask: 
"What else can you think of around the house that he can have fun practising 
talking about - listening to - feeling - counting ....-..?" 



At* the next teaching session, the Senior Parent Educator .always ^ 
enquired how the activities of the previous fortnight ljtad beeh extended 
or practised. There was a highly variable^response to' this critical 
question. \ , 

Sometimes the mothers said they • "hadn 1 1 had time 11 ; sometimes they 



had indeed found creative ways of appl^ng ideas - like ' the fc mother who had 



nq ic 

started counting flower petals with', her child, or the mother wha.was now 
encouraging her child, to tell her the* name£ of all the animals on television. 
Sometimes both mother and child were eager to show the Senior Parent 
' Educator how they had been working with mats or trains or ladders using 

the rods, whiten had been provided. „. 

$ 

0. 

* ' . t 

At the teaching sessions the Senior Parent Educator tried to create! 
a climate where- praise and encouragement predominated over negative responses 
to the children's faltering attempts. She tried to create this rfimate 
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first of 'all by example', in her own ir&eraction with both child and mother, 
("That's good work, Ted." "See how hard this is for a 5 ye£r child; he 
won't be able tojbo it straight away, but he's trying hard, that*s the 
important thing.") At the beginning of the year, the mother' (despite an 
honest initial presentation of the project as a way in which mothers could 
learn new ways to help their own children learn) usually saw the situation 
as one in which the Senior Parent Educator came in to teach theohild while 
she, the mother, looked on as a passive observer. The Parent Educat 
therefore made every effort to involve the mother increasingly in the 
teaching activities, for instance by suggesting to the child: "Ask Mum to 
start off the train 'with the roc^s and see if you can match up the carriages' , 
or by playing a game round the table, for example, "I Spy". » 

As the mother became less diffident and took over more of the teaching 
role, it was noticeable that her reaction to the child's incorrect responses' 
was often one of disappointment or scolding. When this happened, the Senior 
Parent Educator tried not only to lighten both mother's and child's discourage- 
ment directly, ("Yes, it's hard, have another go") but also to articulate more 
directly to the mother the Importance of positive encouragement as against 
purely negative comment. "It doesn't matter i f he gets it wrong - you might 

need to tell him a lot of times. That's the way he'll learn, by hearing it 

d 

from you." One mother said with surprised insight.: "Yeah, I suppose if people 
rubbish you all the time, you do give up after a bit." , 

% ° ^ 

' ' v. 

Since a prime objective of the teaching visits- was' to suggest to the 
jnothers the importance of talking to their children, the Senior . Parent V 
Educator also ,found it possible to involve the mothers more directly in a 
verbal teaching role simply by diverting the child's questions, spoken or 
unspoken, to his mother, instead of answering them herself. In one situation 
.there were displayed six plastic animals in a circle on the table, taking 
part in the Grand Parade at the ISfcow: ^ 

Parent 'Educa tor : "What's this _anirrfsrf?" 
lilenc 
Parer 

' Child: - "Mummy, what's* that animal?'" 
Mummy: . "That's a zebra." 



*nce from the child. - *• I 

2nt Educator (whispers): "Ask jjaimmy what that animal is." 

at anim 
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*\ Each time this happened, there was a moment of delighted satisfaction 

as mother and child communicated; perhaps this is one of- the simplest^ yet 
most effective ways of developing the mother's confident teaching role in 
relation to her child. 

In summary , ^the Senior Parent Educator judged that overall by ,t)ie - 

end of Year 1, there was in most homes a more marked .degree of verbal* 

interaction between mothers and children, and mothers were more prone .to 

creating an' encouraging atmosphere for their children ' s learning. In/* 

some, the mother's praise for a^cfed's efforts, not noticeably present • 

at the beginning of the year, was beginning to be more characteristic by 

i 

the end of Year 1.. 

(ii) Effects of the.Home Teaching Visits in Year 2 * 

A critical difference between Year 1 and Year 2 was the employment 
in Year 2 of the three Aboriginal Parent Educators. They all felt that 
the mothers to whom they made Home Teaching visits ccnild 1 ' be distinguished 
on the basis of: ^ 

\ : ■ A • 

.(a) overall willingness to give time to the program, 

(b) amount of 'follow-up' activity undertaken, 

(c) appreciation of the importance of the teaching role, 
especially the importance of talking with the child, 

(d) feelings of confidence and competence in fulfilling 
* this role , * 

{e) encouragement' rather, than discouragement of the child, 

(f) interest in making use of stimulating program activities. ' 

jy In general, the Parent Educators did feel that positive changes 

occurred i\ all the mothers^who remained in the Home Teaching Program on 
all or most ,o*f these counts. 

j 

^Evaluating ^he program's effect on one mother, for instance/ one 

Parent Educator said: - * \ 

V 
\ 

"At first, I don't think she had an inkling of the * 
importance of mothers helping children prepare for 
school, but towards the^ middle of the year she 
realized how much she could help X. she certainly, 
followed up activities liki counting, colours, ' 



talking 3bout things ,• especially on TV. At first 
she used to give him a dirty look when he didn't 
know things - but later, after she saw how much 
better he did when he got some encouragement, she 
saw the light. I'm sure the program has helped 
her morale." 

The Parent Educators often felt that other members of the household 
were beneficially involved in the program: . 

"A. and Grandma were already interested in preparing 
Y. for school, but there were many things they didn't 
realize children need to know (like hard and soft, - 
Gets, and so on) and they were pleased to have these 
ideas demonstrated./ A. already ^had some books for 
v children, but did welcome library things. She 

i enjoyed mother's meetings, she was always ' patient . 
with Y. , even at the beginning." " ■ *F 

For some of the other mothers, however, -th^ Parent Educators felt 
the program had been only .partially successful in terms of the desired 
outfcomes. ) * ^ 

■ c ' ■ , " " 

The Parent Educators felt the program had made little ,.impact on " 
only two mothers who withdrew from the program. The family situation" 
of one of these mothers was highly stressful and unstable, and she moved 
too far to maintain Contact. The Parent Educator commented: 

"She knew the importance of helping the children, 
but she didn't participate much during the teaching/, 
sessions. Probably"- she didn't- have much confidence ^ 
in herself - she -didn't know if she was coming or 
going." . , . 

Of the other mqther the Parent ..Educator^, said: 

"9he just Lasn 1 1 interested, -^said ske didn't have ^ 
^ ' time. ' The child, Was very eager, but If yie mother 

isn't, you don't get far.' 'There's no way to improve 
the, program if the mother isn't interested." 



Apai£t from this very small minority of cases, however, the Parent 
Educators) were unanimous in agreeing that the program had been useful 
both to the participating' mother^ and^children. Not the least of the 
spin-off benefits was the frequent consultation on family problems and 
crises that took place, between mothers and Parent Educators at home 
visits. As a result of thesjs discussions, quite commonly the Parent 
Educators, through their expanding contacts, were able to put the mothers 
in touch with effective community, resources. 
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(iii) Effects- of Library Home Visits' 

As with the Home' Teaching program, the Parent Educators on the whole 
found v an enthusiastic response as they tried to; bring out the importance > 
for future learning of talking with children, and the ways in which the 
mothers could help their children, through toys such as "Fuzzy Felt", to 
develop new ideas and learn' new words, and through games such as Tidc£tywinks, 
and dice and card games to develop understanding of numbers, colours etc. 
The mothers invariably expressed surprise and great interest at finding 
that a game could also be a source of learning. 

The Parent Educators all expressed the view that, on the .whole, the 
families in the ^ibrary program benefited more than did those in the Home 
Teaching program. Since the findings show, as we shall see, that greater 
gains in teaching ^strategies were, made by the .initially lower performing 
Library mothers, this judgment by the Parent Educators may have reflected 
• reality. It may also "have reflected the higher proportion of stable 
, families in the .Library program, and the comparatively greater ease v&ith.. 
which the Parent Educators were able to keep their appointments with the, 
Library families . a t ' " . 

It may have reflected too, the fact that there were proportionally. 
* \ 

.more enthusiastic fathers among the\Library families. All the Parent 
Educators felt that the children made\ more progress when mother and father 
worked together with them with the Library materials. 

It has been mentioned that a plea was made by many mothers, in both', 
the Library group and the '^me Teaching v g\o up (where .library borrowings, 1 
of course yere 'also part of the program) fV^r library materials "with no 
little pieces". 

; , .. . ; 

This plea was symptomatic of the great difficulty some mothers found 
in keeping library materials intact, or keeping tiierrkat all, a difficulty 
especially pronounced at the beginning of the projects Some mothers, 
embarrassed and upset by the loss of books .and toys, lost heart and proposed 
dropping out of the project ; % others expressed no compunction at all that - 
their children had lost or destroyed materials. For the Parent Educator 
it was a delicate matter of reassuring the former while reminding the lattter 
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that our) resources were limited' and lost materials meant fewer all round. 
Encouraging suggestions were- made (often by some mothers to others at 
v Mothers' Meetings) about putting the games and toys on high shelves', or 
only having them out when mother could\^upervise ; as one mother said, 
"then they stay a treat". As the. projec^ progressed, the level of 
responsible, management of materials rose markedly so that from most 
families we had 100% returns at each' visit; three or four mothers continued 

A. 

to have a management problem, and these mostly preferred to borrow just 
one book which /they could keep track of. 

(iv) Effects of. Mothers 1 Meetings 

f \ 
Measured by- attendance , Mothers' Meetings were blear ly 'the least 

successful part of the program. Reasons have already' been advanced to 

help account for this. .Actual attendances were boosted not only by;up 

to 12 or 15 children, but also by grannies, friends and neighbours who 

often came for the ride, and were made welcome. The final meeting, a 

combined one, was a Break-up Picnic attended by 30, adults and 47 children. 

There were a few mothers who made a considerable effort to attend 
regularly. Even for those who came only spasmodically, the Mothers' 
Meetings served useful purposes: 



function; 



•s(a) They fulfilled an enjoyable social and morale-boosting f\; 
apart from. providing a morning out, they were an opportunity for women 
whose social contacts were restricted to meet r new friends and in some 
cases to renew old friendships; . 

(b) They ,gave a sense of solidarity and depth to the who^e project, of 
* group. .purpose * in ; an? enterprise .^potentially ablelto be* extended beyond* ; 

themselves and their individual " children." 1 < J ;. 

" ) ■ . . • 

(c) *They widened the / mothers' perspectives on the meaning of education 
and the community educationa^resources, locally available. All these 
functions were encapsulated by the mother who remarked: ."I never knew 
there was s*o much to education before I joined the Club." 

•(d) They brought the mothers into contact with interesting overse^' 
visitors. 

/ 

(e) They allowed mothers to lighten common problems^agd difficulties by 
sharing them, and, sometimes, suggesting solutions. 
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(f) They provided an opportunity for the Project Director* to reinforce 
the principles of the project. Contact with *the Project Director also 
.provided the mothers with a channel, perceived as sy^J^ythetic and non- ' ' 
bureaucratic, for future enquiries about a great- variety of personal and 
family problems. * "' 

.(g) They gave an opportunity for the mothers' creative expression in making « 
material^ such as puppets and scrapbooks. 

(h) Since time' was always allowed for these creations to be tried out with 
the participating. youngsters , the meetings' gave the mothers further 
opportunity to practise their teaching skills, this time in a group setting, 
where they eould learn from eacfh other as well as from the Parent Educators. 
* • . - ■ f . * p 

Those mbthers (six in all) who participated in the program in both 
years, reported greater enjoyment" at the meetings in Year 2 than in Year 1, 
probably "because of the greater degree of creative participation in making 
play materials for the ' children . . Those replacement mothers who attended 
£he meetings regularly often commented at home to the Parent Educators' 
about the pleasure they and their children derived from the meetings/ 

The changing behaviour of the children at the meetings Xs worthy of 
note. Whereas in Year 1, while tljeir mothers watched films ( they. had 
played under baby-sitting supervision, with items from a toybox especially 
kept for the meetings, in Year 2 baby-sitting was increasingly dispensed 
with. This .occurred partly because the Parent Educators, were' present and 
could help fulfil this role, but mainly because the children became more 
and more participating members of the. group, either helping' their mothers 
to make j igsaws ,. ■ finger puppets and so on; [ or el-se gathered in small groups 
at tables nearby, purposefully making uheir own.- 

•i /. ■ 

" Some activities had long-lasting effects. The visit of a kindergarten^ 
director to demonstrate finger plays has been described'. Although ma 
mothers were too shy at the time to join in vociferously , copies of the 
rhymes were taken home and the Parent Educators reported many mothers and 
children singing and performing them rignt through the year. 

The Parent Educators themselves , as has been noted, increasingly 
developed confidence and skill in managing the group and the/moming's 
program as the year progressed. ? 



(v) The' Role- of the Fathers in the Program '■ 

When* each mother was first interviewed about joining the project, 
an effort was made also to see the father (if present in the "household) ' 
to ensure his acceptance of the project and his wife's participation. 
If he was unavailable, his wife was urged to consult him, so that divided 
attitudes would not become a problem later. 

Despite this, jas has been mentioned, three, white "fathers , though at 

first apparently acquiescent in their wives' participation, later obliged 

them to withdraw, thus earning the epithet from one of the Parent Educators 

of "clog in the wheel"- ' - 

> ' <£ , • 

Most fathers, where they were* present , were either neutral as far 
as the project was concerned , or, in a few cases, enthusiastic- When one 
mother embarked on a course of. secretarial training lasting several months, 
the father, who was then unemployed, made time to stay at home for the 
Parent Educator's visit,, and took over the teaching role. ' \ 

,.' Some mothers reported fathers rteading every" night to the children 
^.i>rom the library boSks and helping the children to play with the games and 
toys^, and this, the Parent' Educators unanimously felt, was reflected? 
especially in the proportionately more stable library families, in greater 
benefits to the child* " j - • 

tf4#i) Differential Effects of Programs 

It Had been anticipated that the Home Teaching (froup mothers or 
children might show' increased gains over the Library Group mothers br- 
children, since an extra component was present in the program of the 
former- No conclusions can be drawn from the fact that this did not 
happen, by and large, in view of the important differences revealed in 
the two unmatched samples. , 

However, the following considerations may be worthy of note^ 

(a) Program II (Library Program) tended to develop more and more similarities 
to Program I (Home Teaching Program) . As the Parent Educators became , 
increasingly ..welcome at the weekly visits to the homes of the Library 
Mothers, thef tended to stay longer , finding much enjoyment in demonstrating 
the uses of the toys and books* Because of the careful selection of - ; the 
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Library materials, the Parent Educators drew attention in these demonstrations 
to the same developmental concepts included in the pre-planned Home Teaching- 
session of the kind described in Appendix 1. (e.g. the understanding of 
mathematical concepts developed by dice games, tiddlywinks etc.) 

♦ . . x ■ 

(b) In a paradoxical way the Lxorar* Program may have placed more onus for ( v ' 
interaction immediately on the 1 mb: iu;r-and-child . The Library Program' kept 
the-* Parent Educator psychologically in the "demonstrator" role, throwing 

the onus for 6 interaction through the use of the books and toys* firmly on 1 . 
to the mother and child. < 

, " In contrast, and in reverse of the aims of the program,' the format of 
^ the Home * Teaching program may have encouraged some mothers to put the Parent 
Educajtdjjr in the role of "expert" to whom the mothers left the teaching. 
CertaiWly the propensity on the part of some mothers to regard the Parent' ■ 
Educator as coming in "to teach the child" has been noted earlier. This 
is periiaps an inherent danger - or at least one to be specifically guarded 
againstr - in the. Home Teaching type of program. 

'. •* 

(c) The Library- program appears at first sight deficient in"thi£ "follow-up 
activity" component (see Appendix I: A Typical Teaching Session) which was 
considered, when planning the project, to be of such importance. It may 
be, however , ..that a mother and child who have used and enjoyed the Library 
games and books will, in fact* follow up new knowledge and concepts in 
similar ways to those devised by\, the Home Teaching mothers and children 

. animals put together in a "jungle jig-saw" will be larter identified 

afid discussed on TV programs. , " 



: The detailed content of the two programs may matter much less than 

the reiteration bv a respected woice of the idea that the mother is a 

■ . r 

highly important figure in her child's learning, that she has a great deal 
of knowledge (much more than- j>he may think) that she can pass on to her 
child tp make his learning more successful, and that her encouragement 
^rather than discouragement of him will -also significantly affect his learning. 

. # q . , . :■ ■ 

The differences between the Home Teaching and Library programs may 



be of less jnoment than the fact that .joth' can provide the mother with 
motivating opportunities upon which she may capitalize - building blocks 
from which, if she will, she mav construct a moire ctevelopmentalr' relationship 
with her child. * 
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B. EVALUATION OF PROGRAM EFFECTS UPON MOTHERS ' TEACHING BEHAVIOUR IN ^A 
' STRUCTURED, TASK ■> . ^ 

Four/measures of the mother^ 1 teaching behaviour were available from 



the coding and analysed of the transcripts of the mothers' verba lizaticffis 
while teaching their children a sorting task: 

. indication of sorting principle, \ 

\ 

degree of verbal guidance, '■ . 

warmth and support o^ child, 
use of verbal praise and encouragement. 



Assessments of the differences on these variables in mothers 1 pre- 
program and post-program performance are presented. . , Answers to the 
following questions are sought: • . 4 

. . Are there differences in gains between mothers in the 
two types of intervention .program? ( 
Are' there differences in gains between initially * 
* more competent and less competent mothers? 

Are there differences in gains between ' mothers from stable 
family units and, those from' unstable family units? 

(i) Mothers' Indication of Sorting Principle in Teaching t 

Table VI. 7 

o Changes" in Maternal Indication to Child of -Sorting Principle 
"Initial Performance x Experimental Group 



Mothers 1 Initial 
- Ifc^rf ormance. 


* Home vTeaching 






Library 




Total Families 


Ga in 


Change 


Loss 




Gain 


■ NO 
Change 


Loss 


N.. 


Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 




iMore competent 


5 


2 


1 


8 


. 1 


.1 


4 


6 


6 


lL-3— - - 


5 


14 


^Less competent 


°4 


'1 


0 


5 I 


8 


1 


1 


10 


12 


2 


. 1 


15 


Totals •* 


r 


3 


i 1 


13 


-> 9 


2 


5 


16 


18, : 


5 


6 


29 



Significant Differences: Home Teaching- Mothers - total pattern of changes 

X 2 - 8.06,, d.f . = 1, p < .01 

Library Mothers - More competent vs Less competent 

X 2 . = 6.66, d.f. = 2, p < .05 . 



v> o 
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The mothers in the Home Teaching Program, as a group, showed a marked 
improvement' in indicating to' the children the sorting principles underlying 
the task; 69% exhibited this improvement. In the group of Library mothers, 
there was a tendency to a significant gain, but the tendency was not as 
marked as in the Home Teaching mothers. 

The patterns of change, from pre-program to post-program performance, 

showed no/ difference between the two groups (Home Teaching and Library). 

i 

It is of interest to consider the pattern of change when the mothers 
were divided into, two groups on the basis of 'their performance on the 
initial teaching task. Within the Home Teaching group of mothers, there> 
is ho difference between the more and less' competent, but in. the Library 
group, there is a significant difference; eight of the ten mothers- in the 
Library program who, in the pre-program performance indicated relatively 
-infrequently to the child the sorting principle underlying the task, showed* 
marked improvements, whereas only 'orie of the six in the more competent 
group did so. When the more and less competent groups are combined across 
the two experimental treatments, the trend to a difference in favour of 
greater gain by the less competent group is maintained, although it does 
not reach a statistical ijevel of significance. " , 

Table Vl:-8 examines the association between stability of family unit 
and pattern of change in the mothers 1 use of this teaching principle. 

Table VI . 8 

Changes -in Maternal Reference to Sorting Principle 
Stability x Experimental Group 



1 




Home Teaching 


Library 






Total Families 




Stability 
* 


Gain 


■ No . 
Change 


Loss 




Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


Stable ■ 

i — ■ — : 


1 


3 


• V 


• ' 6 


' 2 


3 . 


11 


7 


5 


4 


16 


Onstable 


a 






8 I 


3 






5 


11 




2 


13 ! 


Totals 


9 


3 


1 


13 1 

i 


9 


.2 


5 


16 


*. 18 


5 


6 


29 ; 

.1 

1 



Significant Differences: Home Teaching Mothers'- Stable vs Unstable 



X = 8.93, d.f = 2, p < .02 
Total Mothers: Stable vs Unstable 
X 2 = 6.17, d.f . - 2, p < .05 
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The variable of stability of family environment carries a certain 
amount o*f explanatory power in interpreting maternal changes in this 
aspect of teaching; the mothers in , the unstable group show a significantly 
greater improvement than do the mothers in the more stable environments- 
This phenomenon is particularly marked in the Home Teaching group. 

(ii) Mothers' Emphasis on Specific and General Guidance 
* % 

Table VI. 9 

Changes in Maternal Emphasis on Specific and General Guidance 
Initial Performance x Experimental Group 



Mother's Initial 
Performance 


Home Teaching LiDrar\ 


t Total Families 


Gain Change 


! I! 

Loss , N. : ! Gain 


No 
Change 


•Loss 


N. 


Gain 


! No 
Change 


Loss 


N. " 


More competent 


1 3 


4 . 8 




1 


5 


6 


1 


4 


9 


14 


Less competent 


4 1' 




5 


4 


5 


1 


10 


8 


6 v 


1 


15 


Totals ] 


5 


4 


4 


13 


4 


6 


6 


16* 


9 


10 


10 


29 



y 



Significant Differences: Library Mothers - total pattern of changes 

* % , - 

X 2 = 7.5, d.f • = 1/ P < -05 
Total Mothers - More competent. vs Less competent 
\ X 2 = 13.6, d.f. = 2, p < .01 ' ' \ 

There was no significant difference in the general pattern, of change between 
the two experimental groups. 1 

In the Home Teaching program, the mothers in the initially weaker 

■ \ 

group showed some improvement (p < .10); this was the case also with the 
Weaker "mothers in the Library program (p < .10) . When the Home Teaching , 
and Library mothers are t^sate^d as a total group, and the improvement of 
more competent mothers is compared with that of the less competent, a 
significant difference is seen with more of the latter than the former 
exhibiting gain. Indeed, in the Library group, the mothers who performed 
well, on this /Criterion , on the initial task, showed at the end of the 
program a deterioration rather^than ah improvement. It may be that^these 



^mothers have resorted to non-verbal forms of guidance. 



\ 



Ho. 
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^ Although no statistical account can be taken of situational factors, 
it is true that in the case of four of the nine /initially more competent 
mothers who showed a significant loss, their teaching behaviour on the *• 
second occasion seemed, to the observer, to be inhibited by the. presence 
of males from outside the family circle'. Three of these mothers > *in fact, 
gave, a poorer performance- than initially "on two of the three teaching 
variables. 



Table VI. 10 

Changes in Maternal Emphasis on Specific and General Guidance 
Stability x Experimental Group 



Stability 


1 


Home Teachinc 


? Librae 


/ 




Total Families 


*i 


Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 


t N. 


Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 


l 

1 N. 


'stable 


1 


2 


2 * 


5 


2 


6 


* 3 


11 


3. 


8 


5 


16 


Unstable 


A 


2 


2 


8 


2 




3 


5 


6 


2 


5 ' 


13 


> 

Totals ; 


5 


4 « 


4 


13 


4 


6 


6 


16 - 


9 


10 


10 





Significant Differences: None 

Stability of family unit does not seem. to be strongly linked with 
patterns of change in these mothers in the use of verbal guidance when 
teaching their children; There is' a tendency for a greater gain among 
the unstable than the stable families, particularly in the Library program, 
but this does not reach a significant levej. (p. falls just. short of .10 level) 

(iii) Maternal Warmth and Support of Child ^ 

TableSyi.ll 

Changes in Maternal Warmth and Support of Child 
Initial Performance x Experimental Group 



:Mother 1 s Initial 
Performance 




Home Teaching 


j - 


Library 




Total Families 




Gain 


No ' 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


Gain 


No 
Change 


/oss 


N. 


Gain 


No ' 
Change 


Loss 


! 

N. 


W^§e. competent 


1 


7 




8 


1 


5 \ 


± 1 


\ ■ 


2 


12 


1 


15 


i 

Le^s competent 


3 


2 




it 

5 


4 


5 




9 


7 


7 




14 


Totals 


4. 


9 




13 


5 




1 


16 


9 


.19 

• 


1 


29 



Significant Differences: None 



in 



The most striking information: in the ...above table is that the vast '* 
majority of mothers (19 out of* 29) showed no gain on this variable. One 
would expect this personality variable, maternal warmth, to be less 
susceptible to change than the use' of cognitive teaching strategies. t 
There is a slight tendency (p <• .10) for greater change in mothers who 
initially displayed relatively little warmth towards or support of ^their 
children in the teaching situation; this' tendency is revealed in both Home 

Teaching and Library Groups. 

■ , . . J V • ' " 

Table VI. 12 

Changes fei Maternal Warmth and Support of Child 
Stability x Experimental Group 



Stability 


f. 

-Home Teaching Library ■ 'Total Families 


Gain 


No • 
Change 


Loss 


N.- 


f 

Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 




Gain 


Mo 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


Stable 


2 


3 




5 


4 


7 




11 


6 


10 




16 


Unstable 


2 


6 




8 

-> 


i 


3 ' 


1 


5 


3 


,9 


. *1 


13 


Totals 


4 


9 




13 


5 


10 


1 


16 \ 




19 


- 1 


29 



4r 



Significant Differences; None 

It is of interest to note^that, if the 9 mothers who did exhibit? a 
gain in warmth and support "of child, 6 were classified as belonging to 
stable family units and only 3 came from the unstable group. All of the 
6 mothers from stable units who increased in warmth had originally been 
classified as exhibiting low warmth and support. 



(iv) Mothers' Use of Verbal Praise and Hhcouragement 

Table VI. 13 

Changes in Maternal Use of Verbal Praise and Encouragement 
* Initial Performance x Experimental Group 



Mother 1 s Initial 
Performance 




Home Teaching 




Library 




Total Families 




Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


Gain 


No. 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


Gain 


No 
Change 


Loss 


N. 


More competent 


3 


4 


2 


9 1 




1 


*4 


A 


( 3 


5 


6 


14 


Less competent 


3 


1 ' 




4 


6 


5 




11 


\ 9 


6 




15 


Totals' 


6. 


. 5 


2 


13 


6 


6 


4 


16 


~> 

12 


11 


6 


?9 
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Significant Differences: Library Mothers - More competent vs Less competent 

* '" mothers 

X 2 " 12.74, d.f." = 2, p < .01 ' * 

Total sample: More competent v£ Less competent 

X 2 = 9.07, d.f. = 2, p < .02 

There was no significant difference between the two experimental 
groups in the pattern of changes in the mother^s use of verbal praise and 
encouragement as she worked with her child. Overall, only twelve of the 
twenty-nine mothers improved on this dimension. 



Within the Home Teaching group, the x test does not suggest^ that 
level of initial performance is associated with pattern of change, although 
three of four less competent mothers did improve. This was, however a 
significant variable within the Library group. The gains in thUs group 
were all made by mothers who initially made only a r e s t r,i c t e d j^g e of praise 
and encouragement; even so, only half these mothers did, in fact show an 
improvement. The competence variable exerts .a significant effect in the 
combined sample. •* 4^ 

Table VI. 14 

Changes in Maternal- Us~e of Verbal Praise and Encouragement 
Stability x Experimental Group 



1 — 

Stability 




Home Teaching 




Library 




Total Families 






No 






•) No ' 








No 








Gain 


Change 


Loss 


N. 


i Ga'in 


Change' 


Loss 




Gain 


Change 


Loss 


' -N. 


Stable 


3 


1 


1 


5 


4 


5 


2 


11 


7 


.6 


3 


16 


Unstable 


3 


4 


1, 


8 


2 


1' 


2 


\ 


5 


5 


3 


13 


Totals 


6 


5 


2 


13 


6 


. 6 




16 • 


12 \ 


11 


6 


29 



Significant Differences: None 

There is no ..association between stability and pattern of improvement in 
maternal .use of verbal praise and encouragement in either program. . 

SUMMARY : CHANGE Sj IN MOVERS 1 TEACHING BEHAVIOUR 

While the numbers are relatively small, certain trends can be discerned 
in analysing the results 'on the teaching^'task. 
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Firstly, and somewhat surprisingly, the' type of experimental program 
in which the mothers participated was not associated with their patterns of 
change; viewed as a group, the mothers in the Home Teaching Program did not, 
as we had expected, show greater gains' in desirable teaching behaviour than 
the mothers in the -Library Program- Scrutiny of individual gains shows, 



however , that the mothers in the Home ..Teaching Group made significantly larger 
gains than those in<the library Group on guidance, but not on any of the other 
variables. 

Secondly, the failure of the two types of- experimental program to 
"e^xert different effects may. have been due to some extent to' the distribution 
of initial teaching behaviour between the two groups. Table V3t.*15 shows the 
percentages of each of the two experimental groups in the categories of more 
and less competent groups. 

f Table VI. 15 

Percentages of Two Experimental Groups . 
in More *and Less Competent Groups 





Home Teaching 


-^Library 


Variable 


More 
Competent 


Less 
Competent - 


More 
Competent 


Less 
Competent 


Sorting Principle 


62 


38 


37 


63 


Guidance 


62 


38 


37 


63 


Praise & 

Encouragement 


* * 

69 


. 31 


31 


69 


Warmth 


62 


38 


44 


56 



The significance of this distribution is highlighted when one considers 
that signif icani^dif ferences. in patterns of change were revealed between more 
and less competent *(total sample) on the guidance variable , and between : these 
same -groups in the Library Program on the Sorting Principle and Verbal Praise 
variables. 



Thus, thirdly, the programs seem to have be£n ^jT 6 efficacious in 
changing the teaching behaviour of mothers. who, before the intervention , made 
relatively little use of the teaching strategies discussed. ^ 
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Fourthly, in the Home Teaching families, the mothers from unstable ^ 
units were the ones who were most likely to improve their teaching behaviour, 
at least as far as .indicating to the children .the^principle underlying the 
presented , task. There was a slight tendency also. for. these mothers to „be 
..more likely than the mothers from the stable families to change their teaching 
behaviour in the direction of , providing greater guidance for the children. 
*» 

Fifthly, the programs did appear to bring about significant changes 
in a proportion of the families. Of the 29 families, 

- three exhibited significant gains on the three teaching Variables* 

- ten ^exhibited significant gains V?n two of the three teaching variables 
Only six of the mothers (two Home' Teaching and four Library) failed to exhibit 
a. significant /gain on any of the 3 l variables. 

A Critical Cpmnient on the Teaching Task as an Indicator of the Mothers 1 
Teaching Style „ ^ 

A major thrust of the program was the maximization pf verbal inter- 
action 1 between mother and child. Underlying this was^he assumption of the 
importance! of the mother's role in providing a context of meaning** within which 
the child ^ou^^fmake order out of his environment. The degree to which the 
program had ^made the mother aware of the importance of language in her inter- 
action with Ahe child would be reflected, it was anticipated, in the Teaching 
Task, in her .use of verbal labels which would guide the child by giving 
either specific or general categories or principles, rather than in utterances ' 
containing arbitrary instructions with no guiding principle^or category,. 

However, a difficulty inherent in the form of the sorting task was 11 
that provision of a context of meaning need not be exclusively verbal. A 
mother who pointed from the dot on top of one block to a group of. blocks ■ ' 
with dots on them., saying: "Doesn't that one go with those?" would have 
been giving her cTiild specific non-verbal guidance (pointing) ; but since 
her spoken direction contained no guiding category or principle, either 
general or specific, (see p. 105) , her utterance would have been coded as 
giving no verbal ^lidance . This however takes no account of the fact that 
the situation was susceptible of being made meaningful either verbally or 

— x : < — -f 

* The Warmth variable is excluded here, since so few mothers exhibited 
Change in this variable. 
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non-verbally . The fact that the mother activated a correct responseby non- 
verbal: but meaningful guidance in a situation where non-verbal cues were 
appropriate, tells us nothing abdut her potential ability in a situation 
where only verbal cues would )\e meaningful. 

" i ' ^ , 

While tit might be argued, then, that an increase .in a mother's use 
of verbal guidance in the 'teaching task d6es indicate a general increase in 



her ability to provide a context of meaning for . her child., the converse , 
.because 1 " of the nature of the teaching' task , cannot be argued.*-* Perhaps a * 
different teaching task is needed: one which requires exclusively verbal 
guidance. ^ " - 

Each mother was told that. she could teach her^child the sorting 
task "in whatever ,way she thought best, just so long as he learnec^how to 
sort the blocks and could explain the .reasons for ?iis groupings". However, 
the Senior Parent Educator gradually «came to suspect that instead of doing 
this, many mothers were trying to teach the task in the way they had been* 
taught it: / non-sjaecif ically (in order, not to impose ready-made labels), 
Hby trial and error* and an ^licitation approach"*. 

<r .. . <•... , - . ' 

• Thus quite artificial constraints were introduced into the teaching 
of some mot^iers"', though others, perhaps more independent, did. appear to go 
ahead and tea\h as they wished. On occasion, - a mother remained non-specific, 
the child floundering, until she would appeal unhappily, v Can't I tell him 
what to do?" When invitfcfl again to "teach him whatever way you think best;" 
ner teaching style would then change, becoming dramatically more specific. 

To a certain extent, then, the t/ask tended to be. a reflection less 
of the mother's, real teachin^stjle than of the interaction between her and 
an (initially) unfamiliar "authority" figure whose style felt obliged 

to imitate. y 



A lesson, to be learnt from this might be v-that an even clearer 
invitation needs to be given to the mother to .teach in whatever way she- 
Wants. But can she be ordered to feel free? 



\ 
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Slaughter ,(1975) has suggested one answer to this question, .in 
describing an intervention program modelled on .those ^f Levenstein (1970) 
and Badger (1971). In order to observe "how mothers actually, teach their" 
children' 1 , she opted, in he^ pre- and 'post-observation sessions, for no 
teaching task at all. To "maximize the mothers' feelings' of comfort and ' 
ease", twenty- five minute observational, sessions were conducted on the site 
of^the housing projects 'where the mothers lived;- --the room was equipped with 
a couple of magazinesy two or three children's books, a TV set, and a few 
toys, and mothers were simply asks* to "be themselves" with their children. 

Slaughter reports that : . 

r ' \ • "-' „ j . ' 

■ • ^ \ ' 

...in this kind of Unstructured, as close to ecologically 

valid^, observvatiW'session as we can get with mothers of t • 

these young' children, we Jfind wide variation' in h<$0 they. ' 

relate to their' children. ". (Slaughter , 1975:8)\ 

— not si^^wide variation, however-, raise its own. problem^? Where,. 

. in the pre- and post-observations, a mother does not merely^Jemonstrate diff- 
erences in the same behaviours, but engages ~in quite? different* behaviours , 
the measurement of changes* is precluded. Moreover, one might- ask if even the 
setting described by Slaughter was not relatively unnatural. Nevertheless, 
the notion, of completely naturalistic observational studies of mothers inter- 
acting with. their, children lis highly appealing; such studies ,, made ' at home 
over a period of time, must finally be the most valid way of assessing the 
effects of an intervention program. 
) 

EV^JENT DEMANDS 
Ol 

with "the chip's success at school is demand foreign achievement. One method 
of assessing. this ( following Winterbottom, 1958; McClelland, 1961; Bartlett and 
Smith, 1966; Smith, 1969) is to ascertain from .mothers the. ages at which ,they 
expect certain achievement behaviour in their ch^dren . 

e , 

•A choice of three achievement behaviours was made from Winterbottom * s 
test**: to be proud of beffng" able. to. do things well; to try'* hard things for 




* Her original list incl-uded achievement, independence and caretaking . behaviours 
Six more clearly achievement behaviours were originally selected/ but three were 
dropped because the Aboriginal mothers, on the whole were extremely reluctant to 
assign' ages of expectation to them. The three which were excluded were : to be 
energetic in climbing, jumping and sports; to be able to be ' a leader of other 
children; ~to try hard to beat other children in games and sports. ■ 
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himself without asking for . help; to do well __^' sch ° o1 on his own " Mothers 
were questioned about expected ages for these behaviours before and after the 
program. ' . r 

f ■ , 

Data on mothers* expectations on these variables were available on. 
white Brisbane mothers of Grade I children from an earlier study (Watts , 1970) ; 
these data cm'mothers from a middle to upper-middle class suburb are included 

1 o 

in the fallowing table: t 
• ' t 

/ Table VI. 16 

Mean Ages at which Achievement Demands Were Made by Mothers * 



Demand 



White 
Mothers 



. Aboriginal Mothers 



Pre-Program 



Post-Program 



To be proud of doing things well 

*^ ' ■■■ s 

To try hard things for himself 
withoutr asking for help ^ 

To do well in school on his own 



3.33 

4.22 
5.86 



4.13 

5.31 
5.94 



4.11 

'4.29 
6.48 



It will be seen that the Aboriginal mothers, as a group, expect the 
* child to e'xhdbit pride in accomplishment at a somewhat later age than the 
white mothers, and exposure' to the intervention programs had no effect on 
their expectation in that ar£a Interestingly, there was no ethnic, difference, " 
before the program commenced, an mean age for expecting children to do well at 
school on their own. By the end of the program, however, the Aboriginal mothers 
were stating" a later age of expectation; it is tempting* to speculate whether 
this is a responsV-on their part to their children's actual performance at 
school . " , 



Expectations about the third behaviour - to try hard things -tor himself 
show a change in the Aboriginal mothers. ^Before the program, they were-, on the 
average, expecting this behaviour about a year later than the white mothers; 
after exposure to the program, they were matching' the expectations of the white 
mothers . 

4. EVALUATION OF THE EFFECTS OF THE PROJECT UPON THE CHILDREN. 

: " The majox. aims, of the intervention programs were to determine if a 

parent education program could be (developed and implemented for urban Aboriginal 

.0 
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•mothers, and, if. so, to determine whether changes in aspects of maternal 
•behaviour believed to be "'-signifi cant for children ' s 'growth and development 
could be effected. 

If changes in such behaviour can be brought about, one would expect 
to find these changes mirrored in the children's level of performance; in 
particular an increase in mother-child verbal interaction, an improvement in , 
' the mother's teaching strategies and the capitalization by the mother upon an 
increased array of stimulus material could be expected to enhance the rate of 
young children's cognitive and linguistic development^. 

j> 

* The extent to which such changes occurred within the ( children in the 
research project . and the degree of concordance between Changes ^ mother and 
child were explored. However, it must be emphasized that marked changes in 
the children could not, in the particular circumstance's of the project, be ,"' 
reasonably expected : 

a) The period of involvement in the project was "relatively brief - at 
most it extend«$3jfor nine months and for some of the families it cbvexed as 
short a period as three months. • i ■ 

-4 .... 

b) The program was deliberately unstructured. While some overseas 
programs have reported significant improvements in children in programs wtfere 
the mother's interactions with her children have been predetermined and Highly 
structured, we felt that an approach such as this would be of little' attractive- 
ness to mothers in our project. Throughout, ^rfcrr emphasis was on showing mothers 
new ways of interacting with th^ir children, pf encouraging them to discover 
ways in which they could, within their normal environment, increase theix verbal 
interactions with 'their children and implement certain desirable teaching 
behaviours. Our concern was to help them, firstly, to recognize that they played 
a. yital role in their children's development and, ' secondly, to help them to feel 
competent in what was for many a previously unperceived role. It was our judg- 
ment, rightly or wrongly, that asking them to implement a tightly structured 
program would have led to their feeling dependent ort- an 'outside source for ideas. 



, An approach such as this probably limits, in the short term, changes in 
children in the narrow cognitive and verbal skills measured by available 
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standardized tests. It is "our beliefr however, that in the long run cognitive." 
and motivational changes in the children will develop as- the. mothers- not only 
extend their teaching competence, but also perceive-, accept and enjoy their 
responsibility for shaping the early learning of their children. This' research 
project, lutn Ihmmi L ...ini. : .i . .m . . , -ii • i -mimmuj.. In , order to. verify or 
refute our predictions, a study over a much longer period of. time would need 
to be mounted. . * 



1 The nature of the research samples also makes evaluation of the 

children's progress, difficult. Firstly , .there was, for reasons previously <\ 
explained, no control group fpr J the ^tiSfye year olds. Since 1972 marked^not only 
the "involvement of * mothers and five year old children in'our research project, 
but also the enrolment of *the "children 'in the formal school system, any changes 
in; these children cannot be ^attributed to the research prompt. Data on the 
five year old children at the beginning and end of the year are presented; 
tltey do serve to provide some description of a relatively unstudied Aboriginal 
age group. ■ ' 



The smallness of the samples in the two intervention projects makes it 
difficult to sort out from the complex interdependent forces at work/ those 
variables associated with the cognitive- growth of some but not all of the pre- 
school children . 



a) The Five Year Olds , 

' Test data on the . children ' s performance , at the beginning of the program' 
on the* Stanford-Binet and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test are presented in 
Table VI .17. 



. - Table VI. 17 

Performance of Five-Year-Old .Children on Two Tests 
. of Cognitive Functioning 



I.Q. 


Stanford Binet 
f. * . 


P.P.V.T. 
f . 


110 - 119 


a. 


1 


100 - lOST- 


4 




90 - 99 


8 


5 


80 - 89 


1 


3 


70 - 1 79 


, 1 


5 


60 - 69 




.1 


t N 


14 


15 . 


X 


94.36 


84.19 


a 


t 8.63 


11.48 



V ' 150 



...I'M 



f.' Three cch i I ill . mi r all. ol. normal i n I p 1 1 i qenee , showed quins, two from 
Mil- Hi hup Teurhi(nq qroup and one t fc n>m (ho Library qioup. On flie l» . |« ;v A . , ' 
Un«;«. ,.hi l.hvn l>xhibi fed qaius; l.hpse wciv all, uii ..lh,< iuil.ial t-^>L, bordor- 
l'ilje lotardalPsY No child exh i h i. Led qa i ns on hot h I hose hhmmu:,.;'; ol eoqn i t. i vc 
. luneLloiiinq. ThivV oi J.he lomleon chi idren in laid., exhibit s i qu i I 'iiMiit ' 
lossi-s; data available make it i mi >oss Lb I o In olli-r an explanation, 
v-v ■ ) 

The rollowi.nq pro i" L les record Lhe p,A Vi Jjrmancc ol the two qroups-'ol: 
l i ve-yoar-old i hi lilr*Mi on I hp I 11 inoi.;; Tost. oL : l'sychol. i uqui si i c Ab i 1 i I T«ts , j 
at: Lin; Ijeqinninq and .it the t <nd oj' tin; year. 

Tin* psychol. inquisl.ic proli.l.i. lor t.hp |-ot:>il samplii exhibits a sLight^ 

suporiorit.y of visual over auditory channel t und ion iiyg at; both Lhe roproscuL- 

aLmnal anil i nLi-qr.it: i ve levels;. Psycho I. i nguistic functioning Cor Lho group 

as a whole is y, 1. j.qh t; Ly depressed , Lhe^onLy s i.qni fa.cant do f ici Ls bcinqMn ' * 

Audi Lory Assoc La Lion and ( Iramma L i. o Closure 7 

t 

The treatments did not: effect, subs LanL.U 1. changes in pre- and post- 
'Lost: profilis;. Some sub-tests (Visual Reception, Audi Lory ; Memory , Grammatic 
Closure) show stiqht increases, and Ll(o remainder vory slight decreases. 

The pre- and 'post-Lrea tmeuL profiLes of the Home Teaching families 
do no L .differ subs tantial iy from the t*}Lal sample profiles... - Slight post-, 
treatment; increases are observed in Visual RccepLion, Manual Expression, ' 
Krumnuitie CLosuro Auditory and Visual Memory. The Vema ininq : sub-tests 
exhibit sliqht decreases with Lhe exception of Verba^ Expression 'where. the 
difference i,s subsLanL ia L . 



The * pro - Les L and pos L- Lrea tiTKiul^-ftr^ f i les of Lhe Library families also' 
rosombLo -those, of the total sampLe. This \i roup exhibits slight po*s t-treatmon't . 
gains in Visual Roc. M.Lipn, Auditory Association, Visual Association, Verbal* 
Expression and Grummutic Closure. With Lhe .exc^ pL ion of Grammatic Closure - 
(which correlates moi/eNtrighly wi tlx roj^Stntational level than automatic level 
skills), all gains for thilS group were in representational le vel^ubtests , in 
contrast with . the Teadhi ncs^amil ics who showed slight improvement in some sub- 
tests «)t both levels. * 4 - ' 
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aug/oata that tho greater focus on verbal interaction between motliers and 
children in tho teaching program may be instrumental in improving automatic 
level skills. 

b) The Pro-School Children 

Data on the Stanford-Bi.net performances of the pre-school children 

are presented in/rable VI .10. 

\ - 

Table VI. 18 ( 



I 


.Q. 


y)72 Group 
(non-target children) 
f,. 


1973 Group 
(target children) 
f . 


1973 Group 
(control) 
f . 


120 


r 129 


1 




. 1 


> 


110 


- 119 


4 




3 




100 


- 109 


0 




5 


0 


90 


- 99 


4 




4 


1 ' 


80 


- 89 


2 




5 


2 ' 


70 


- 79 


2 




0 


0 




< 70 

N . *' ... 


1 




1 


. 0_ 




14 




19 


5 




x 

a 


* 96.14 

■ t ~- 
j . 17.05 
t 




95.53 . 
17.53 


101.20 
17.53 



On tte basis of these results, the majority, of the. children are seen 
to be of avenge or above ayerage I.Q. Three couldNbe described as border- 
line mentally Retarded and one/ (I.Q.42) as moderately mentally retarded. 

In the experimentdl^groups, ten of the 33 children exhibited signif- 
icant gains; these were spread across the four groups: 



1972 Home Teaching (not target child) 

1972 Library (not.^arget child) 

1973 Home Teaching (target ,child) 
1973 Library (target child) 



Proportion Exhibiting 
Gain in I.Q. 

. 2/ 5 
2/ 8 
2/ u 



t. 
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In contrast; nono of the five control children who attended kindergarten, for 
the year exhibited a gain. 'J 



Successive analyses revealed no association between the pattern of 
gains and i) type of intervention program, or ii) target or non-target child, 
or iii) mother's improvement strategies. The two variables that did emerge 
as significantly associated with g*ln in I.Q. (in terms .of proportion of the 
group who improved) were stability oKfamily unit and initial poorer perform- 



ance on the tbpt. If one regards child 
as poor performers, one finds the fo3] 



ren with I.Q.'s below 92 (i.e. x - ho) 
wing pattern : > 



Tabic*, V [ .19 



Gain 1 in I.Q. associated with 

Stability of 



.tial Test Performance and 
Family Unit 



Child's Initial I.Q. 




», • 

Family Stability 


Poor 
Performers 


\ Average 
\ Good Performers 


Tot 


als 


Stable % 
Unstable 


No .who 
gained 


Sub-Total 
N 


No . who 
gained 


SuU-To tal 
N 


No » who 
gained 


^Sub-Total 
N 


6 
2 


7 
5 


2 

, 0 - 


w 

10 ■ 
11 


8 

2 


18 
16 


8 


- V/ 12 


2 


21 


10 


34 ' 



Thus the pre-school children most likely to gain were those of lower 
ability from stable family iflnits. * 



/ 



One of the children who showed a significant gain is worthy of special 
mention. In the pre-program test*, he was at first found to be untestable. A 
further attempt early in the program led to a result of I.Q. 42.. At the end of 
the pr<j|pam this child gained an I.Q. of 67. He was from a stable family 
where the grandmother (the care taker) ' x ini tially believed there was little she- 
could do to help him. Considerable attention by the Parent Educator led to a 
more positive . approach to the child by the grandmother. 



/' 



In the Home Teaching groups ther^e was^jr^ater direct encouragement of 
the mothers ,**o interact verbally- wi th their'^chiXdren than was the case in the 
'Library groups. In the former, six of the seventeen children exhibited gains, 
as compared with^four of the sixteen Library families . A larger sample with 
a careful initial matching of the characteristics , of the two groups would ^Aj^ 
allow researchers to determine whether the increased intensity of contact in^ 
the Home Teaching group in fact advantages 'tjie children more than the types 
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of stimulus^ provided in the Library Pftwram, or whether the Support and ( 
exajnple^prrA/ided to the mother in the Second type of program are sufficient. 
Larger samples would also help to determine the types^f program most helpful 
to chilhrenvof differing levels of abilit^in families varying in stability. 

? ■ * 

Approximately one-fifth of the children* (4 from the Home Teaching 

'and. 3 from the Library group) showed significant losses.' Again the variability 

in performance of young children may not be a sufficient explanation and 

further study of such children is .warre^ted. 



a. 



The Importance of Non-Cognitive Outcomes for Children 

* „ \ 
The study attempted to measure cognitive outcomes only. Bronf enbrenner 

points to 3he importance of other outcomes, which farther ' studies need to 

•4 J ' 

take into account: 

First, there are many important aspects df-the 
development of the human being besides the intellectual, 
especially the particular kinds of cognitive skills 
v measured by standardized tests. In terms of the child's 

fulfillment as a person, such factors as emotional # - 

security, self-esteem, and the realization of special 
talents may be no less important than intellectual 
performance. 

As for the social realm, especially in our times, such 
qualities as generosity, cooper;ativeness, responsibility 

and compassion maj^ be of greater moment both to self and A" 
society than the ability tc*j5erform the restricted kinds J 
of cognitive tasks called ,f or in obj ective tests . [ 

There is also the question of whether the forms of 

preschool intervention which are most successful in raising , - 

the child's performance on objective tests may do so at th^ 
price of inhibiting the development of other desirable 
human qualities, including even such intellectual functions 
as critical analysis, curiosity and creative thought." 
(Bronf enbrenner 1974: 2-3). * ' ^ 

' ' • \ 

Caldwell, reviewing what we have learned from a decade of » early 

intervention programs, also warns against a too-narrow evaluation of the 

Outcomes of programs, and points up the problem of the limited techniques 

available for measuring 'outcomes: 

We have learned that in out legitimate preoccupation with 
evaluation, , that handmaiden of accountability, we took too v 
t mirrpw a view. W^y did tf^c^ of us who of fered recommendations % • ' 

about evaluation designs back in the early days of .the early 
intervention movement perm it Nour^ejgtes to get^'lbcked into the 
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use of IQ tests, when mo£t projects were really not concerned 
with IQ* per se? The early extravagant promises about what V 
Jlead Start would achieve did not include raising the IQ. * 
Most of the statements referred only to school achievements. 
But because we know that school achievement is highly 
correlated with IQ, especially during the early school grades, 
we allowed ourselves to be seduced into using this measurement 
Why? Like Everest, the techniques wer^ there - and we trusted 
them to a certain extent. On the otty&r'haud, we had 
relatively little trust, in most of'^fte' available measures of 
the other characteristics we were t U\q^>i > rt^ l to impact - self- 
concept, atti.tudes toward s ^ a ^y l Av^^fic^^>y ', mental health, 
feelings of personal worth, seljfc1fl^^|plin^f and general 
happiness." (Caldwell, 1974:* 




/ 
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CHAPTER 7 



LUATION OF THE PARENT/CHILD APPROACH 



World-wide, a number of intervention programs have focussed on the 
parent/child system. It is^too early to judge the effectiveness of iff^ny 
of these programs in the short term, let alone the long. However , "~l*t ckh 
be »said that some programs have proved viable for periods af up to two 
years and more (Nicholls, 1974; Badger, 1971). In the program we have 
3^|£ described, it had been intended to work wsith the same mothers^over a • 
twory^^period; this did not prove possible because of the special 
exigencies *of the program (recruitment of Parent Educators from within the 
ranks o£ the mothers; replacement , in the second year, »of families' wi^th ■ '' 
no younger sibling). ' But 'of the .sixteen original mothpr&'T'only k our 
failed to continue into the second year' because of lack of commitment 
or moves to the country., 



The viability of parent/child programs, in terms of organizational 

feasibility, availability of personnel and above all parental response 

is confirmed 'by Poulton (1975) who surveyed seven British home visitinq 

programs with an educational focus on parents and children. Of fjiese 

programs involving 15 visitors and 129 families , he writers: 

The most encouraging and sustaining result has been 
the warm acceptance of the visitors by the g rea t 
majority of families. Only two families withdrew during 
the period of the initial schemes from September 1973 - 
June 1974. Many of the visitors mentioned that children 
and parents looked forward to their weekly meetings. " 
(Poulton, 1975: 4) . " 



Thus, in the short term, it appears that such programs can be 
successfully ^mounted. On the question- of their long term effepts, 
jnoweve r, Tiz ard (19 ? 74) has raised doubts, comparing the disappointing 
long term results of group pre-school programs for disadvantaged 
children with what she claims are the equally disappointing results 
of home visiting programs: ' 

v 
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American experience suggests that just as the' effect 
of school programmes for the young child 'wash-out 1 
without later reinforcement, so the improvements in 
children's test scores which may accompany home visiting 
schemes are not sustained once the visiting stops." 
' (Tiz*rd, 1974: 22). 



While it is true -that some 'American programs incorporating a home- 
} visiting element (e.g. Weikart, 1967 ; Gray^ and Klaus, 19f$j Karnes, 1969a) 
have indeed demonstrated disappointing "wash-put" results over the long 
term, evidence has l?een quite the reverse with others (e.g. Karr^E.-, 1968; 
Karnes, i969b) ; Levenstein, 1970; Gilmer*, 1970). Bronfenbrenner ' s \ 
analysis o£ those pro^ram^ in which gains were, more enduring suggests 



that more ^positive long term results may be a function of three main 
factors (Bronfenbrenner, 1974: 34) \ % 

(1) the age of the child^- "The highest and most enduring gains 
were obtained with two-year-olds" with gains descending with 
the , ascending age of the subjects; 

(2) the form of the program - data appear to confirm the view that 
home intervention is most ef f ective/when it can "induce verbal 
interaction between mother and child xaround a challenging 
task"; * • rs 

(3) "emphasis on the importance, of the parent as the primary 
. .agent of intervention". , 

* , .7 ? 

C * ' 

^ Encompassed by these three factors are^ important sub-issues witfls^ 
which programs concerned with parents and children must come to grips. 
Maximising verbal interaction around challenging tasks means determining 
the length, structure, focuj^and setting of programs. Emphasis on 
parental primacy involves/fconsideration of the role and training of 
Parent Educators, and of the whole scope of parent educator programs. - 

We examine these questions in turn. 

1. TARGET AGE-GROUP y N v • ' 

Our program was addressed initially. to mothers of five year olds 
because we thought it would therehy be made more meaningful to ^the 
mdthers: (A further reason was to t^st diffusion ejects on. a youngex 
sibling). We f el^ -that in the first year 4 of the program, mothers would 
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find the argument that they., were vitally important to their children's 
learning' more immediately relevant and comprehensible Vie n they could see 
themselves helping their children, through activities at home, with 
procedures that would he useful to them in the school career they were 
already beginning. In the event, when a number of new families had to 
be found, in the second year, the replacement mothers, this time with 
four-year-old children, were just as enthusiastic as the mothers of five 
year olds had been the. year before. It would appear then, especially • 
in view of the warm response of mothers to a variety of British and 
American programs, that maternal interest in such programs may be fired 
whether the child is of school "age or younger. 

) . 
The effectiveness of the programs, however, may be in large - 
part determined by the age of the child involved in the programs. ■' Indeed*, 
Staines (1974) , who considers th,a.t parents are especially open to new 
approaches in child development just before arid after the birth of their 
first baby, has developed a program, based partly on that of Gordon (1975), 
in which Parent Educator sVfceg in Visiting families at these earlies°t 
possible stages. Such an approach finds convincing research support, 
discussed earlier, in the growing documentation of cognitive and affective 
development f rom ^he very earliest days, and of the intricate reciprocity 
of parent/infant interaction. 

Trie closeness of the parent/infant bond is a cigent reason for 

early rather than later intervention. Bronf enbrenner argues the case: 

n .;..the research evidence indicated that the infant's- 
dependency on fhe mother develops gradually over the first 
year of life, reaches a maximum in the second year, arid 
then decreases as the young child forms new attachments 
and interests-- This finding implies that a mother-infant ^ 
intervention program begun before three years of ^ge would 
be more effective than one initiated later". X 
* 4 (Bronf enbrenner , 1974: 26). ^ .■ 

Longitudinal results from Levenstein's program (1970), in which 
mothers and infants were stimulated to communicate round the activity of 
playing with toys, showed that, it was the. youngest children in her 
experimental groups, the 'two year olds, who achieved the (greatest and 
most enduring gains. 

.... . , i . Q&. 



Gordon's (1975) results from Florida further reinforce 
.the conclusion that the most lasting effects come from'the earliest parent 
intervention; In his program, children varied according to entry age and 
length^of exposure to the program. The only group which ^ two years aftei? 
leaving the program, maintained significant gains over controls had had 
two years of parent intervention, with group intervention in.' the third. 
Parent intervention for these children had begun in the first year of life 
.-Jr- ■ * 

'2. LENGTH OF PROGRAM 
c" 

In our program we were* not 'able to identify either qualitative or 
quantitative differences between the small, group of mothers and children 
who stayed with the program for two years (N=6) and the group whose 
exposure was one year (N=24) . Longitudinal data. which might show later 
developing., differences are not available; there were confounding variables 
and the numbers were, in any case ] very small. ( , 

In determining optimal length of programs, a'n important criterion 



'must be the time necessary/^or the mother to -internalise new^&baviour 
patterns stimulated by the program, patterns which must mesh in wi-th her 



existing behavioural and cognitive structures'. It will take a certain 

0 o ^ ■ ' \ 

time for this- to k happen, if at all. At the same time, since one of the 
goals common to all programs" is that of, parental competence, including 
the notion of self-responsibility and v independence, one essential aim o 
any program will be to become eventually unnecessary, 'to work j-^self 
out of a job' . In Harrison's Home-Start program (1974) it was made clear 
to participating families at the outset that visits would not last 
longer than a year, though at the tencf of that time visitors often 
continued to call every now and then as friends. 

Programs 1 such as thos'e of Karnes (1969), Levenstein (1970), Gordon 

'(1975) and -our -own , which Attempt to test the underlying assumptions on 

which parent/child intervention is ba-sed, need to build sufficient time 
i 

into their research design. Since they aim to help the mother redefine 
her'role vis-a-yis her child they may have to be in operation for a 
lengthy period ~S retime before' measurable changes in the child are evident. 
For example^ in' Badger ' s program (1971), which was part of the overall 
Karnes ~proj ect,. mothers attended weekly meetings^ devoted partly to* 
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child-centred activities and partly to mother-cjentf ed needs: two years 
were required before the differences between these infants and a control 
grou}? became established. ' . . , 

Gordon's results (1975) cited earlier -underline the point., No'£ 
' only were the children whose IQ gains were maintained those who with their 
parents had embarked earliest on an intervention program; they were also 
those for whom the program had been sustained' longest , over a period of 
three years. ( 

Effectiveness of any program is,, of ''course, largely dependent on 

the effectiveness of its implementation. Reaching full effectiveness may 

A i . ■» p 

also take time. Wheri^ the Parent Educators in our program first began 

their work, they tended to^find it e^asier to interact^with the children 

than with the mothers. This was partly, a matter pf diffidence. On the 

other hand, Gordon (1975) describes a reverse hazard which "his Florida 

Parent Education Program encountered in the early days'. This was what he 

calls tne "major problem of convincing parent educators to be more open 

and flexible and less ordering" 1 and autocratic" . (Gordon , ,1975 : 29). 

What is needed, in Gordon's phrase, is for Pareift Educators to play ping 

pong with the mothers. ' When our program ended, the Aboriginal Parent 

Educators, each with a year's experience in the role, unanimously felt 

that they were 7 just, getting into tljeir stride, just beginning to play 

pingl pong . , ' 



Program outcomes are not only' dependent on the program and those * 

who/ implement it but also/upon the entering characteristics of the parents 

and children. This must be« true not only of outcomes bu^? also of the 

time taken to effect outcomes j Harrison, for example, reports that in 

the" Home-Start 1 program some mothers appeared, after relatively few visits, 

to have an expanded perception of their educative role and competence; 

home visitors found that with other mothers: 

"....they spent their first few visits just listening to and 
chatting with the mother So often the mother needs some- 
one to boost her confidence, before she in turn can begin to 
stimulate and meet the Emotional needs of her own children." 
(Harrison, 1974: 3) . " 
• 9 \ 
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Such considerations reinforce the need for programs capable g 
of being sustained over considerable periods. m ' 

* » * 

Scepticism has been "expressed by such writers aSr^Tizard (1974) 

fV both as to the genuineness and the lasting nature of changes in children's 

achievement attributable to. home visiting programs. This scepticism 

extends to changes in parental behaviour. She suggests that internali- 

sation of new behaviour patterns may not have taken place at all, -no 

matter what the length of the program: 

" It is not known whether changes in parental attitudes 
'wash-out' too, nor whether changes in parental behayiour 
ever in fact occurred." (Tizarcf, 1974: 22). * 



We believe that bur program does offer «some modest evidence, both 

t A*" ■ ■ 

qualitative and^ quantitative , of sucK changes. Similar data- are available 

from, for example, the Educational PrioSj-ty ^Are^ West -Riding Project . 

where .greater parental encouragement , -interest and awareness were observed, 

taking such tangible forms, as the program .proceeded , as the spontaneous 

purchase by some parents of developmental -books and toys 

Jlgmith, 1975) . 
/ » - 

Badger (1971) attributes many of. the changes observed in the 
children in her program to changes in the mothers in both their personal s 
and community orientations, changes achievable only over time. 

" Any program for the 'disadvantaged that directs itself 
to the education of parents hits the real- target. 
Behavioural characteristics * related to 'a child's success '■ 
in school and society are learned- at home and extend' from | 
parent to child. If parents feel a sense of 'defeat and * 
hopelessness,' so will their children; but if they exude a 
feeling of self-confidence/ this will be transmitted to their 
children 

^ Change, in the mothers' attitudes began when they discovered 

*^ they were effective teachers of their infants and toddlers.. 
v As they learned to 'control and ord^er their lives in one area,, 
they extended control to other areas. One manifestation 'of 
their new sense of self-determination was a changed attitude A -' 
'toward birth control. In this highly fecund group only one 
mother became pregnant during the 2 year period. 

Time is an important ingredient in any program that hopes 
to effect attitude change coupled 'with social action. In the 
first year of this program numerous attempts on the part of / 
the' l'eader to encourage community involvement met with 
discouraging results. These mothers had. spent the greater 
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part of their lives "tuned out" to the' world around them. 
For them the goal of existence was to survive. Only very 
slowly drd they learn how to listen .and to , speak in a group. 
The various kinds of community activities in which members 
pf the group engaged during the second year of the project, 
compared with the resistance and defeatism encountered 
during the first year, clearly indicates" that time is a 
requisite, in the evolutionary process of a group .approach. " 
(Badger, 1971: 172). 



3. STRUCTURE Of THE PROGRAM 

The structure of a xerogram grows, like a plant out of its 
philosophical roots . 

The educational consequences of cultural deprivation theory are 
that deficits should be Remediated through a«precise, structured, teacher- 
initiated program. ^ - i 

X 

Cultural difference theory^^uld suggest that, in the words of 
Nurcombe: 

"....it is inappropriate and ineffective to impose objectives 

upon- culturally different people who have had no say in their 
design. Educators must understand the culture of those 
they seek t6 teach ....... .The aim should be for adults from 

the indigenous group to replace Europeans when enough -have 
,V*'r;^\* k° on trained." (Uurcombe, 1975: 3). 

Our program attempted a resolution of the^'cu^tural deficit/ 
difference controversy'. Such a .resolution -is at 'least possible because ' 
tnere are in fact ; some goals and values which a minority group may &hare 
with a majority group but which it has been deprived of the possibility of 
imp lemon ting . Hero, areas of deprivation need to be identified and' 
measuri*; taken to permit more effective realisation of goals. There are 
alsa$*goals and values on which majority and minority groups differ; 
here respect and an appreciation of difference is the proper course. 

Among the contr ibutions of cultural deprivation theory to the 
lirijibane program were the recognition on the 'part both of the project staff 
and the participating parents of an area of overlap between mainstream 

» 0 

parental goal?; and program goals.- namely, the desirability of school 
succors; the recognit ion also. of a disparity between those goals a<Jc^some 
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present means of rfchievixig^hemi^and the possibility of stimulating , by. 
way of new information and ongoing support, new behaviours in the service 
of those 0[oals. % . - 

; The contribution to the Brisbane program of cultural difference 
theory lay in the respect of the program personnel the* values held by 

the "parents, whether overlapping or different from their own; in the 
encouragement of parents to develop their own methods; in the wish of 
program personnej/to listen to and learn from the-mothers; in the ongoing 
modification of program procedures in the light, of consultation and feed- 
back' from all its participants; in the itrcreasin^ responsibility taken 
for the project by its Aboriginal staff members. 

Trie marriage of deficit and difference theory, involving the ) 
• dynamic interplay of shared and di f f ( ^% r goals , led naturally to a slmi- 
s true tu rod approach. Shared goalsijA a ^ ec i to work towards more 
effective ways of MaT^sing them cr«^d, a responsibility, we believed," 
for the .teacher - or ir/ our proc)^"a^fii^ife:eiTt Educamr,^ introduce 
informatio^^activities and support ^o c t hat ^^vv^SJ^^a^time the^y* 
dif terences^^^v/een the . teacher and the taught - ^^p^^ent Educator, ' 
nnr/ the mothers - meant that the mothers would have' distinctive 
contributions of their own to make and that tlTe program would be open to 
modification. Indeed the' t;ession^\ecame more interesting as the Parlnt 
Educator learnt as much from the moth^^ ai^she gave to them, and the role 
of initiator and respondent were of tor/ 'interchanged. 



•lot only was the program concerned to stimulate the child' a 
cognitive development in th i sjafy , but" additionally vxatevral cognitive 
development, through the mechanism "of 'fif filiative motivation*, might also 
be stimulated when a long term relationship between parent Educator and 
mother allowed for r Jr>j!: 
challenging activities. 



■1 

mother allowed for f Jr>j.r enduring <uk? reciprocal interaction around 



In line with the aim ui' sharing responsibility for initiation and 
response, the Brisbane program did not; adopt the approach of. programs such 
as those of . Levonstein (1070) and Karnes (1969)" in which tightly pre- "-, 
structured activities were introduced, by the program staff - an approach 
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capable of producing dramatic and even longlasting results, but perhaps 
at the cost- of violating the participants- life-style, so that activities 
might well become cfutches*rather than springboards to the mothers' own 
■creative functioning. Whil^e in the Brisbane program materials and. 
activities were ^introduced by the Parent Educators , and indeed pre-planned 
at weekly planning ^meetings , these activities were -'always; designed with a 

f 9 1 . ft . - 

potential for modification as" seemed appropriate to the children , the 
mothers or the; occasion* And- some activities were mother initiated. 

/<■ . How alien, it may be ask'ed , are such materials and activities to 



X 
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n<? households in which they are likely to be introduced?" Materials and 
.activities may indeed'be so far from parents 1 usual modus operandi as tfd^ 
have very little relevance. Yet a survey by Hubbard (19*7^) revealed toys^ 
and some books in- many working class homes. Though they may not be present 
^rp^prof usion , dominoes, cards, cheap children's books are not alien to 
trie culture of the participants in parent education programs. -Their 
relative novelty in many homes- is likely to be an advantage rather, "than 
a disadvantage in adding zest and interest and sheer fun; but the 
underlying value of their" introduction {requiring naturally, sensitivity 
and flexibility on the part of the Parent Educator) lies in the 
developmental opportunities they make possible- It is the principles for • 
' growth! and learning that lie within the dominoes, the carBs, books etc*., 
to whith the'-vis^tor will be seeking to alert the mother. If these " 
principles are (Effectively perceived and ^internalised they may well have 
gene^ti-.Lsed carry-over. 

Thus 'a mother who has discovered that playing dominoes gives 
opportunities^ or her -child to learn to count - something she had not 
thought of as an activity in which she could help - may greet the Parent 
Educator next time with excited news of other situations in which she and 
the ^ild have, counted together: e.g. going upstairs to bed, or counting 
the petals of the flowe-rs/ 

' ' ; * * ' ^- • * ' 

The West Riding project describes the way parent's in that program 
^-became more aware^of the possibilities of. play materials: 
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" Parents became more conscious or the value arid usefulness 
-"of toys and play. Most of the children were well provided 
with large toys such as prams, bicycles and toy cars, but very 
few of them had books or small 'educational' toys such as 
jigsaws or' building blocks. 'This is partly" because these toys 
are not widely available or* advertise^ and partly because 
even if parents knew of their existence and where to buy them, 
they would ndt know if they would be suitable for their child. ^ • 
When the parents saw what their children^Aked and could cope 
with, they began to look round for similar. toys and books." 
(Smith, 1975: 145)* . * • 

x 

A similar report „comes from the Home Link program in Liverpool 
(1974).. j , ' . 

* I " 

It has" been emphasised that the Parent Educator needs flexibility 
and sensitivity to the perceptions of the parents she is working with. 
Materials, games, toys which may match o^ mother ' s perceptions may indeed 
be alien to another, or may not suit her at quite the same time. Thus 
predetermined structure, rather than the appropriate introduction of 
structured' materials pe# se , was the factor rejected by a number of 
Britisli programs and by our own, in contrast to some of the earlier U.S r ; 
programs . - . 

4. FOCUS OF PROGRAM 

This report has strongltfsupported the notion of the parent /child 
system as the most effective target for early intervention. There are, 
jjpwever, other approaches. 

a. Focus on Child' 

While the dramatic shor£-term gains of some programs involving 
onl^the child aire well documented, so also are the disappointing long- 
term "wash-out" effects (Bronf enbrenner , 1974). Hence Bronf enbrenner 1 s 
designation of parental involvement, as an essential 'fixative 1 '. 

S ' ' 

Dqr of .studies, originally focussing on mother/child have 
tended, kjL later stages, to give less attention to the mother. In' a study 
by Karnes ( 1969b )\, a group of disadvantaged- mothers attended a centre, 
learning ways of using instructional toys at home with the^ir infants; the 
teachers also visited the homes fortnightly to demonstrate teaching 





techniques. Later, a similar program {Karnes,. 1969c)- was conducted with 
a further group, with the addition of a pre-school compoQgnJ^f^Wt^-le. the 




children in the first program^made significant gains ^h" comparison with '^"v 
matched controls, this was not so for the second group: the control 
children^/gained slightly more. ^ 

^ Karnes offer's a possible explanation of the motivational^ f fects of 

changes which had been expected to augment, rather than diminish, program 

efficacy: \ 

These changes, which seemed relatively minor at the time, 
coupled. with the child's preschool attendance may have 
signif ic"antly altered the mother's perception of her role in 
; this pi^gr^m. In the short-term study, the mother was aware 
that she was the only active agent for. change in her child, 
aotfr as she became convinced of the merit of the program, she 
^Increasingly felt this responsibility. The fact that project 
' staff placed a similar value on her role was demonstrated to 
the mother by the weekly checklist and the biweekly home 
visits to evaluate her work. In the longer study, mothers 
appreciated the value of the activities for their children . 
bdt may have over-emphasized the role of the preschool in 
achieving the .goals of the program. .Teachers, through their 
acxions rather than direct statement, may have unwittingly 
reinforced this devaluation of mother child interaction...." 
{Karnes, 1969c: 211) . 

A somewhat similar hypothesis, it will be remembered; has been 
advanced to account for the unexpected failure of the Home Teaching Group 
of mothers in our program to show significant gains over the Library group. 
It was suggested that this might have been due to the Library mothers 
assuming more immediate responsibility for interaction with their children, 
while the Home Teaching group may have .tended to assign responsibility to 
the* Parent Educa^r. (In this case, of course, the issue is clouded by 
our failure to match the two samples.) 

' ■ ' \ 

'Similar questions are raised by the reports of the two West Riding 
home visiting programs,' co/iducted in successive years -{Smith, 1975; James, , 
197-5).- The first program called for the visitor to work closely with. the / 
parents who were seen as the primary educators. In the second yeac- there | 
was a shift away, from the mother and child as the simultaneous foci of the* 

r • 

program towards the child^as^ the object of particular emphasis. 
Systematic preparation for entry to the school program became the aim. 
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^ 'in the first year parents were described as eager participants. 

They were asked for comments on 'activities they had followed up with their 
chilcbreii during the previous week: 



All the mothers-'enjoyed doing this and greeted the home 
Llowing week with excited 'descriptions of. how 

brothers helped him, or how he had worked 
(Smith, 1975: 15,51. ' ~" 



^ " All the morners er 
| visitor .the followinc 
\hjbjreacted , how his I 
rLt out fox himself." 



By contrast, parental participation in the second year's program 
appeared less- than whole-hearted: ' 

" The technique of introducing ^parental tasks 1 was persisted 
with for some time trying several different formats. Sometimes 
new ideas would be introduced, sometimes a continuation of the 
"session's activity would be suggested . It must be admi-tted, 1 
however, that little enthusiasm c6iildi.be raised from visitor or 
parents about continuing bhe types of activity through to other 
times in the week^Dn the parents 1 initiative. Indeed,, a good 
deal of difficulty was found in involving the mothers during 
- the sessions, although when they were so involved the response 
was encouraging." (James, 1975: 29). 

, ,. v- ) 

In these programs, as in our own, confounding variables, for 
example change of Parent" Educator, change of age-group, change in approach 
to family social and economic problems, make it impossible to account 
satisfactorily for £he differencial results of the programs. Nevertheless 
these comments are iraummalfing. 

b) Focus on Parent ' 

Some programs have attempted to change parent/child interaction 
patterns by focussing on parents only. Karnes (1969b) had sUch an 
objective: mothers were instructed at a centre in the uses of toys and 
materials,, as well as being involved in group discussion. Dramatic 
gains were recorded for their children. But results/ on the point at 
issue, are clouded by the fact that staff members visited the homes at 
least monthly "to reinforce the teaching principles introduced at the 
meeting and to help each mother establish a working relationship with 
her baby." (Karnes, 1969b: 251). 

It is clear that in this program of Karnes, as in the later one 
discussed in the previous section; ^he focus, at least, for part of the 
time was on the moth/er/child dyad. 
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. The Norwich Feasibility Study (Nicholls/ 1974) built on the 
"interest shown by parents in their children's language development to 
establish a network of trained teachers who made individual monthly 
evening visits to parents. Since the child was not present, the format of 
the visits waa one of discussion only: 



' .tj5^Kprwich Counsellors work/with parents and not 

„ directly£w£th the child at all. Secondly the Counsellors do 
not work to a prescribed programme with such things as 'how 
to use toys' etc. Their brief is an open^-en^ed one ~ to 
seek opportunities, through discussion, to remind parents „ • 
!. that the mind as well as the body of their child needs 

special care. The Counsellors look for opportunities, 
arising from discussion, to direct attention towardfe-ti^e J 
kinds of learning the child can be seen to be successfully 
accomplishing in response to the daily routines and setting 
of the home." " (Nicholls, 1974: 1). * , ■ . . 

It may be argued that the elements seen by Bronf enbrenner as 
necessary to the child's development, "interaction between mother and child 
around a common activity" (Bronf enixrenner , 1974:^28) were very much a focus 
of the Norwich program: such common activities as the rituals sind routines " 
of bathing, feeding, dressing, bedtime, and the. opportunities these present 
for language development. But these activities were discussed rather than 
experienced by paren£ and counsellor. ^ + \ 

The Norwich approach has been reported as being warmly received by" 
""""parents over a sustained period. The further question of interest is whefche 
discussions alone can activate - at a remove - meaningful changes in 
parental behaviour. / 

■4 

5. SETTING OF PROGRAM: HOME OR CENTRE , 

The home is not the only ^possible setting for parent/child V> 
programs. They may, for example, be operated at a pre-school. 

!) • 

Planned visits by mothers to the pre-school were one component of 
■ Matthews' (1973) '^home-preschool liaison program. While small groups of 
mothers observed their children at work and play, the liaison teacher' 
was able to explain the purpose of methods and materials being used by the 
dir tor. 
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The West Riding EPA pre-school programs (Smith, 1975) included 

•controlled learning 1 sessions in which' an^ individual adult working with a 

child aimed to help) him see the relevance of wha^he already knew to a new 

situation and thus extend his understanding. In tjhese activities, parents 

and other helpers were closely involved: ^ _ , 

11 various methods were tried of involving parents in 

the individual work. One vital element in 'parental 
involvement 1 is the parent's understanding of how children 
behave and how they learn. . The individual work offered an 
opportunity for parents t6 be present 'at, and tatfe change * 
of, a cantrpllxf learning ^situation- with their, child. If * 
the mother .wap present in the/^rAup, she. was used to reinforce 
tiie child ;s individual experience in the same way as the t 
group teacher; or she was asked tfc> 'si-t in' at the individual 
session, and Asometimes ers^ed to take over. Parents who were' 
• 1 present whenVhe child made an exciting discovery could become, 
. as excited as the child. Here it is possible that the 

individual work may act as a 'primer' not only for the group f 
work but- also for .what, happens at homa^ ,; ($$hith, 1975: 106). 

. . (, . x ■ • 

The following year, parent participation increased/still 



further ; 



"I Parents were encouraged not to so^e problems for 
Children but to put the chifd in a position where he' 
could solve them for himself"./ By the end of fthe year ^ 
several parents, were abie to. develop a* learning _ 
situation by themselves." (Smith, 1975: 124) A 

\ • "■ \ ' ■ 

Implicit inVthis account is the impressive,. and\rare, ability of 
the., program' to generate the kind of ; three-way .relationships - involving 
— pre-sc^ool teacher, parent and chilgt - which can encourage the parent to 
f\try out for herself % interactions which she' has just seen modelled €y the 
teacher. It is ^ust this process of modelling followed 'by actual putting 
into ;/ practice of new behaviour which, wp have maintained, can lea<^ to 
widened perceptions on the> pa^rt of parentis.- The West Riding experience 
suggests tn^t it is possible to achieveVhis at a pre-school centre. ■ But 
it would seem t especially with mothers who are diffident about patronising 
such centres,, . that the home setting is- more likely to lead ; to change for. 
a 'number of reasons: . ' ' 



i) The mother is more/ secure and at ease, since sl^e is on her own 

"home ground"- - . 



s^e 



ii) The model can discuss^with the mother not only her^own (the 



model's) behaviours with the child /but also the child's reactions to these ". 
behaviours'. / ^ 

iii) The mother can participate, after observation, in actual interactions 
with the child, opening up the possibility of : her greater learning, and. her 
11 enjoyment of her child • s ^success and her role in his achievement. 
\ i X ) ' ■ The mother fr ee to determine what types of interaction suit her 
personal style and her life ci/rcumstanceslK 9 

v) The mother is more likely to perceive opportunities for her child . 

to practise desired skills in the daily round of life. ^ 

There are vast differences between home and pre-school in terms* 
of materials available, space, child reactions and diversity of demands 
• upon the participating adults. It is, in many cases, asking too much to 
expect the mother, after observation in a pre-school, to evolve ways of 
working in the distinctly different situation of her home. 

Mothers' group meetings, held in a centre, do have advantages, as . 
Karnes, Salt and Hubbard (1974) and others, including ourselves, have been 
qufbk to recognise. Bronf ehbrenner ha£ written of the motivational benefits 
•of 'Shaving the mothers meet in a group which could provide mutual reinforce- 
ment and a source of security." (Bronf enbrenner , 1974: 30). 

* It is of interest to note that in a number of progra/fs (Harrison,' 
1975; Home Link, 1974), group meetings were established by "spontaneous 
generation' , the mothers themselves taking the initiative and asking to ' ; 
meet once home visits had become' accepted . , 

In the program we 'have described, the Aboriginal mothers who 
experienced both individual home visits and group .meetings (in a centre ■ 
appear e~c?^i;o derive use^il and complementar^>benef its from thV-fewo - settings 

6. R0LE AND TRAINING OF * PARENT EDUCATORS' y •' ; . ' 

A niinber. of the -programs We have, mentioned, including our own-/— "- : 
exemplify the shoals on which it is only too Jasy ftfr the* -Parent ■-•Educator- . 

* * / / ..-.W.^r - . 

to run aground as she steers a difficult antj. harrow course 'tetwe^-iwin^v'V,' 
^hazards: on the one -hand over-i^volrvement with, the child as. she serves 
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as a role mode^l in a variety of activities; on the other, failure to 
alert the mother to the many possibilities of her educative role. 
* 

Above all, she must not rob the mother of the feeling of primary ■ 

responsibility; if , as is likely to be the case, the mother is already 

robbed of such a feeling, she must promote it. Bronf enbrenner 1 s injunction 

should be heeded by every home visitor: 

" Intervention programs which cast the parent in a 
subordinate role or have the effect of - discouraging or 
decreasing his participation in activities with the 
child are likely to be counter-productive." 
(Bronfenbrenneft, 1974: 56). 



The Parent Educator's role, though difficult, is not impossible. 
The home visitor in the West Riding Project did not find the task, 
insuperable: ' , m 

" The relationship with the parents, and particularly the 
mother, was of prime importance..'.. Since the most 
important person involved in teaching itjie child is the 
mother, the visitor must always remember that she is a 
visitor in the mother's home and^not try to exercise any 
authority. Since the mother and the visitor are t 
observing the child on an equal basjls they are more , 
v. like peers than teacher and pupil.'V (Smith, 1975: 144) 

At-the^concluslon of our proj^t also, it. appeared that mothers 
were moving toward much more active assumption of the -teaching role and 
Parent Educators were having greater success, and were more at ease, in 
promoting this, movement. 



/ 
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When^ mothers are*, involved who are -lacking in conf idence . and any 
perception of their educative 1:ole - a virtual sine .qua non of such ' \ 
programs at their commencement? - a period of something approaching parent 
apprenticeship may ,be : almost inevitable. .The way ^ut of the Parent , 
Educator's dilemma may be realistically to accept .this while she and the 
parents alike are feeling their *&y to, new. roles. Th>s is not to adopt a 
view of pare/it education programs which w<§uld envisage parents as 
'subsidiaries, assistants./ means to an end not determined .by then^lves. | 
It. means that Parent Educators keep in mind aj^ays the primacy of the 
arerit, but accept that the process .of helping the parent also to become \ 
ware of that primacy ma-f^ake some time.' We Have already sugggsted that- 
this is .one reason for ensuring.* that programs are .sufficiently. -sustained. 
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Some of the Parent Educators in the programs we have examined 
were highly qualified teachers; some had not 'completed primary -school. 

The case for having qualif jfed teachers as Parent Educators has been 
put by the Norwich project (Nicholls, 1974) in terms -of parents' respect 
for- such teachers 1 expertise. Qn the 'other hand, there are cogent 
arguments, summarised earlier, for employing membei^of the local community 
Programs which have called on the'iV services (Gordon, 1975; Staines, 1974; 
Harrison, 1975) report no discernible consumer resistance; indeed theix 
reception appears to have been" enthusiastic. ■ The further question is, 
howeverVwhether such members of the lojcal communi^. can fulfil program 
aims as^eff ectively as trained specialists? J 

, To date, results on this score have been encouraging; We -have , ' 
reP °jiM§h SOme early di f fid ence on the'^part of Parent Educator^ in moving 
int?^*%JVeSsqniplex interactions demanded by their role, while Gordon" (19?5) 
has reported early authoritarianism- Both these transient disadvantages 
may have been offset by the very 1 lack of professional training: since 
parents are less likely to defer to the Parent Educators than to the * ' 
presumed expertise of a qualified teacher, they are thus less likely to 
abdicate their own responsibility. 



The strengthening of home/school relations is an aim of- .many, of the 
programs we have considered. Parent Educators who are qualified teachers 
should, be in a position to further this aim. Is it possible tp equi^ 
unqualified Parent Educators so that they too may -be effective in this .area,, 
'or is .'it, likely that tl^e history of » school failure and mistrust^which many 
of them' share with the mothers they are visiting will undercut whatever 
measures are attempted? - ■ - ' ^ 

On this question, 'it was our experience that through teach errpar en t 
contact mediated by sensitive program organisation^, a start, may be made in' 
building-v^ore' positive .relationships on both sides. ^ Xn Liverpool, 
similar!^,) successful Home Linjc visits by "^ne trainee* parent Educators , Y 
were made to .schools and discussions with teachers held .both at the \ ' * 
schools and at the course centre (Home Link, v 197,4) . * . - ■ * 



Further to the issj^e of qualification, it should ber remembered 
that no program, among those we have considered, envisages employing 
untrazked people. Programs involving unqualified paraprof essionals have all 
provided relevant training courses. " Home Link's training program, 'for 
example, covered child development, with emphasis on^language and play, the 
importance of parental attitudes, especially encouragement , contict with 
community agencies, and practical experience in ha^e visiting. Through 
such* training courses a valuable pool of experience is accumulating from 
which future programs may draw. .j' . ' - ^ 

Perhaps the greatest ^a^eguard in the utilization of lay (though 
not as'we^ave seen, untrained) \ home visitors, flies' in their partnership 
(in the programs we^fTave considered rVith trained specialists. -It could 
be that this situation may change in^ the future' as "thenar ent Educators 
acquire even greater expertise and confidence. \Poulton sees the possibility 
of future autonomy in Liverpool r where "the mot her>s involved may wish to 
develop their own control of the scheme" (Poulton, 1975s^7) . The strong 
pr . ;sures within some Aboriginal groups for greater powers of decision- \ 
making 1 suggest the urgency x of equipping' more Aboriginal -members of the 
community with the training and- confidence to fulfil this role. 

, . ; V - > 

7: SCOPE OF PROGRAM 

All the programs that we have examined have had an educational 
objective. With L some (Levenstein, 1970;- T Karnes , 1969), the objective was 
highdy specific; with others, such as our own, 1 , the charter has been more 
diffuse.- Furthermore, the educational objective has beem more readilyj .- * 
implemented with some families than with others. ^ 

Y , , " / • " ; - • •.' ^ /•••_• -mZ 

Karnes (l'969a). , working wUth highly disadvantaged - mothers , f ouhqv -t ■ 
that wherq^fthe mothers were working ^full-time , K their . children 1 s scores . 
uniformly^ fell 'below those of the children whobe mothers were not in this 
situation; similarly the former mothers' attendances and ratings on mother/ 
qhild interaction . were correspondingly ^wer. [' V .. 

" • '•'*' v " ■ .< K - ' . X rs 

Karnes comments : . ** * 

" \ . * " • . 

" Jt seems fair to conclude that, in spi*te*of verbal support 

•of- the program, the six mothers «yho were fuJdy employed did ■ - ; - 

not have time, or energy tio implement program goals." s *" [ > 

(Karnes, 1969a: 260). 
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Bronf enbrenner has written of the situation in wly^ch the most 

disadvantaged families live: ; J • . t .-~fy ■ 

" The conditions of life are such that the family^ *' ' ' 
cannot perform its childrearincj functions even v thou^^^/ \ 
it may wish to do so. Urtder these circumstances no A., 
direct form of intervention} aimed at enhancing the child '-s 
development or his parents' child-rearing skills is likely ■>[ 
&d have mugh impact." (Bronf enbrenner , 1974: 48). . , , ^ 

.. . r ■ 

^Our program has similarly underscored the problem of trying .to ? 

focus another's attention on her educative role in a family situation so 

stressful that, as one of the Parent Educators remarked, "She didn't know 

* * . • 

if shd' was coming or going." . t 

/ : . i 4 

. Y Scott also 'found in her work with 4 Aboriginal children and their ; 

parents that the key" issues affecting participation were ' family stability 

and freedom from multiple problems of family survival: 

" Attendance, f igures. . . . show. . . . that most families 
; ' are interested to (involve themselves actively in a^ „ 
- . regular pre-school education program) during periods 

* when family circumstances allow % " (Scott., and Derbyshire, ■• 
1974: 185) . . . , 

> - " * ■ : ■ y ■■ 

There may well be a threshold* of parental energy, different for each 
individual, below whicft* ecological intervention can alone bring amelioration. 
Even above this threshold, choices may still need to be made concerning tne 
scope of parent/ child programs. Trying to confine these to educational 
•issues ma^ be quite unreasonable. ' ,.. 

5 In the first home visiting program In' the West Riding 
it was felt that the social and economic problems* of the families were 
central to tfteir lives and .couj^l . not be ignored, indeed were a proper focus 
for tfie visitor: 



" In a programme 1 to promote 'the development of young 
children, it is w impossible to neglect this aspect of , * 
family life. , For it is such economic and social factors 
which influence the relationships within the home - 
between mother antj child-. . A programme which ignores^ 
these- problems , arid .concentrates on strictly educational 
activities, will have little long term effect." 
(Smith, 1975:^157) . 
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In the later ^program, however / such problems were seen as 
* * ' ' * '.,1 

inevitable but unfortunate distractions: 4 ' •> 

1 - " There ~is a tendency for the visited family to treat p 

rhe visitor as confidante and informal social worker. 
None fc of these difficulties* can be completely overcome; 
indeed it would be' uncooperative to ignore the families' ^ 
... social problems, and the opportunity for the visitor to 

act as a f ro&t line "for the professional social worker , 
could.be missed. The visitor|s strategies for keeping . 
these distractions to a minimum will depend up6n ° . 
personality and the nature olf -<tjie difficulty, but an 
Y. important initial strateg>-jp to make the educational 
emphases of the programmebp^ious from the start and to 
show that the parent's participation is an essential element." * 
(James, 1975-: 21) . ' * 5 * ' ' 



The dilemir\a- is that it is precisely the parent ' s- participation 

-r . * tr 

whicn is. likely to be the casualty if the visitor insists on 'keeping these 

■ 7 ■ ' « ' 

distractions to at minimum . . ■ * 



Parental participation/ did diminish in this program when compared , 

with the earlier program, thougij-<^as fjas been noted earlier,' it is difficult 

<t. ■ ^ ■ ■" - 

to assign a particular cause among a multiplicity of possible causes. 

..'„•• \ . ' •/■ , • • . - K 

These West Riding programs" -operated , for the. most part, with 
stable families who M had the energy, and^w^re free enough from other more 
immediate and pressing problems to^be drawn closed into' educational projects 
and reinforce progress s made by' their children" ' (Smith, 1975: 259) . .But 
even in that stable and homogeneous area, the situation could quickly 4 - . ■ 
.change.^ as was demonstrated in the 1972 national coal strike which affected 
every family in the, town. A heme visiting program needs to Be responsive 

to such family pressures-. • . 

■ o ■ * 

Both Home Link and Home-Start 1 have kept the educational objective ^ 

* / ■ » - . 

always in mind; they have, hpWever, ndt regarded multiple family pressures:^ . 

' " ' + t . , ' * 

as distractions to be minimised- but as. part of .the total family situation 

* ' ■ ** 

on ..which it'may be'possible, however slowly and little by little*, to build;' 

N -. * , . . ' <x V. s ' • -' 

* \ " By^working with .a parent in •.heir own home, the H-S.V.s (Home- 

' ' - Start<^7o\unteers\. are" abi,e .to look at theprbblems where they ' 
e£ist,\and build on what the mother has got. Many mothers 
9 feel defeated and hopeless, inadequate and helpless. In some t= \ 
„ insfSji^es it is evidently the H*S..V. 's enthusiasm' for theta'sk,, 
° • the^children , the mother and even"' the home itself y combined ,. s ' 

1 >C } > ' ■ ^ ' : - ■ 

JL / f% 

'IT 
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, with her' confidence and Dpi; i in i sin that in mieth lng oan bo dono, 
which tr.ansmi.ts itself and beg i n:; . to encourage tlus FLrilt hint, 
y nl lio[)i«. She can rri.nloi.cn the Uupo stance of the mother and 

even tilio adequacy of the homo , pointing out: how i t: can become 
into rest i iicj • and tit Ululating to the ehi. Ulten and how f the • 
mot ca'n imkv. tlu»i hunt use of the space* and egu Lpmont 
available/'^' (HarrLspn, J l) t^' : ' G * ' 

Tin*. Lesson l or: ot her homo vis.i t: i.n« j, programs may be .that the 
"educational, emphasis is 'necessary but tor some ((roups, those nubjjoct to 
part Ton lai: stress, not: suf I i.c Lent. . Kor such groups a program such ns Home- 
Mart. x has particular strengths, uLi L uvlihj as it does- vo Inn to or visitors 
who have .1 smaLL case- 1 oad , a L lowing*- more concern tea ted Su|>portlVe. visits 
, in time:; of crisis, ami i.nd(7pomti;n£. of ,c"the_ author i ties " , though with' 
ready access: to them, .• ■'• t u 

' 1.' 

Support: for th.i.s view comes*"*!' rojn ,\i recent study by van der Hyken 
U-f/'Otol." the reason.-; why somo mothers do not use pl^jrgro^iich: even when^ 
the:;* 1 are laira i lable . I'rom tlie ' responses of one group of mothers, indicating 
fee Lings Ot .iHL^u nation and helplessness, van der Kyken characterises these 
mi aft ^*^tof^ttji ^ m P ulturu ^uiationsliip With their chilclfen whom they 
io^l .it Mii>jiSS() ^tjjilve them a role identity.' He makes this recommendat ioi) : 

" 4 'fflr^K^^ omo Visitor^ should be used ''to supplement Play- 
grotjps." These visitors would not be accepted if they 
1 „■ "* . appeared to be «ie*ht by officialdom, in the sense that Health 
• * ' Visitors are.'- Their 'sympathy must be with the mpther,*and 
• 4 they shbu-lcl be prepared "to Offer tier support, in any way, 
5 { . t'ot -just by preparing piny materials, and 'showing her how to 
use thejn, I'jut with the aiit^of- s.ti-engthening her"\£S a person." 
(Xi^ard, 1.V74: 3H) . ■ ^ I 
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. , CIIAPTLR B 
REVIEW AND R±OMMStell( % 

1. VJAUILITY OF HOUE-imSLl) PROGRAMS WITH URBAN ABORIGINALS . • 

fldvicat i onal act: ion'- research programs with Aboriginal popjUat ions 
have been-, hi til it * m.fckfi, schoo 1 -based (j.nc liHl i ng pnv-schools ) . 

1? . . • . 

• r L* I i t > research reported here I'm:; demonstrated that^it is; possible y 
to develop parwnt education programs and to . impleinen t them with urban 
Aboriginal families Ln such a way thai, the* mothers find satisfaction in 
thei,r , participation {the sources of satisfaction arc; highly variable within 
the (j roup) . Tilt? project", with it;; admitted kimitations^^ design, seems to 
have -some favourable outcomes wLLli a significant number of the project 
mothers . M " . 

In report incj-auy intervention prwjram, one clearly needs to be 
Cautious about' attributing any changes **fn .tlie participants to the program 
itseTf. At' the time of the initial observation of the mother's interaction 
with the child in a teaching si tuation ,' environmental variables exerted a" 
press or^both mother and child as they interacted. From their interaction 
came new learnings. Mother and child aLso acquired new learnings inde- -. v? 
pendently of each other Jpy acting on- and through'„tho > environment . "These, 
new Learnings were incorporated by both* mother and child into their 
repertoire for further interaction. 

* , ' » j w m 

\^ When tlie .mother % v . tca'ching behaviour was again observed', after the 

operation of the in tc rvont ion program,' changes in th£ interaction shou id 

have been attributable to tlie introduction to the - mother-chi Id System of 

«£hu- new variable', Uho intervention program, pro'j/Jded the original"" 

Ativirohmontal variables had remained relatively c6nstant. s ... ^ - 



• > \ v 1 ' It' is ( true that othe*r changes occurred<tfin the pre-program - post- 
program -interval; for tixamp*le* "the child became older and presumably more 
competent., ^here may have been changes too, not attributable to the program, 
in, t fie mothers. Certainly the mothers, during the interval/ Came to know 




t ho Senior I'.uvn I JMiieu to i we 1 1 Jjjj^th.ks may • have in I 1 lie need tJit* Lis, hchav i oui 
in tin 1 i «m :«,ntlrd J.i'.njji i n<) mvifiions at^tln • c( >ue I us i ( >n of I lie pre > ject. . Howevu i 
in view ot Mie spec i M o* iifn teraia 1 teaching iV'd.w iour:; analysed (eminc La t ion 
for rhc child <\r^ the pr i nerp I n ' uhde rl y i h*g . the.. tnsk t I. he extent of vet/bal^ , 
gu i dance and I ln'^usi' < it" verba 1 pnrf ."vp aiwl tiujoii rugemen t) ,■ it seems i"(.!a:;ouab 1 
to attribute 111'.' changes thai, did ^cic'cuv to the program .itno.lf. 

I'Vw changes were < leiw mi: ,Vi n I i m 1 in t:l}e ' ch i UlYen and in. .presenting the. 
i < • : ;u 1 I : \ : ,< • v* ■ i a I realms w< • t e . pc >sL ul at « *d a:; pr< >b«lb/<T ejep l.anu t Lolls 

i) Programs which aim to help the mother redefine her roll! . vl j;-a-v.i.!i 
Ih'i" ch i U I 'luight need In lie In operation tor a Lengthy period of 
time before chain jeS in the child are -eviden t . Badger's program 

( I * > V 1 ) has erteiupl. i f Led this uved. * 

ii) The .i<|i' ot ' t he eh i Ul al .tin- institution of snch a program is," as 
indicated in the research review, probably a s i.ijn i f.^ean t variable 
affecting chain ie; t lit? youiujcr the eh Lid, the * greatjr the likelihood 
of* change . 

iii) Part Le LpuL ion ot.' a child in a program ^L" this type may lead to 
changes in both persona 1. i ty factors and. cognitive' functioning not I 
captured by Intelligence test "pe rf ormance . Hcrtzig and Birch (19-|l) 

, ; . in the- i. r Long l tulina 1 study of measured' intelligence , suggest that 
for disadvantaged children I.Q.-^level .is already well established 
hy ago three and tends to remain stable 1 thereafter . They suggest, 
accord i ug l.y , "that f he ' i mpac t of pre-school programs should be ... 
^i;r,a^y,i.H\ by more sensitive measures 'than overall I.Q* They point 
ut, cogently, 

obviously even when !.«,}. remains stable, selfopl attainment 
may be s igni f i can tiy. 'mo.d.i.f led and children of the .same I,.Q. " 

may" "either" L unction as;;tailares"'or"";ach±overs in pchool — ■-■ 

situations:" (Hertsig and Birch , 1971 : ' 42 5 ) . , . - 

, . . t * . * 

In general, as the resu f ts r ac:iieved in • tiic project 5re considered , 

it is important to remember that' it is unrealistic to ijariagine 'that a'4given ( 

approach will be positive for all families or that i£, will be ecxually • - 

effective -for a 1.1 groups.- In regard to the forme^ point* ohviously a ' \ 

parent <>< meat, i < >h program can' 1 ho t be ;,.mpj.emen ted raadily in homes where 



'fly 

Ihi! primary cm; taker i.:; in :;l:i!,i(ly i.'inp Loyiium (:* . in otAi-r V.isc 
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parents »wi M Niul such a program, however sons i. L i vo Ly ^^^oiVod L iiul implemun- \ 
Led, unappon I iin|' f .iiid yet othorn will, bo so pressed byvli.fe circumstances 
that; jfl: i s unliko.ly Lh.it. J;.Ut>y can organ i no 8 Liu. 1 i r ii.vo£; to . L^^^iet*meaning~ 
t villy with their children' to promote desired bohav lours . 

With regard In i! ffoct: i veiioss , outcome:; are obviously dependent not 
only on the program anil those win.) Implement it but also upon the entering 
character ist.i w; of the paie.nLs and children, iierzog ot al (19 72) , found ' 
that:, oven within a 'poverty' group, d L L" 1 o ronces in socib-ecWttbmic status 

y . 

appear to influence the response to a program of pro-school enrichment; the 
children wlio appeared to ga In mos.t. were those of: 'rolaLively high'* socio.- 
eoouomic stains Mud relatively low 1^). In our project, Lhvre was a tehdeney ^ 
towards greater gain amou<i ohiLdreu of low ability, 'from stajlc homes. In the 
case of tin* mothers, tlTc most rospons.i (in tofcms of chanujbs of "teaching 
behaviour) wore those who were initial, ly the 'poorer' i?e?achers Arid who' also 
came from unstable family units. 

Much further research is required to de Lor mine Lhe types of program 
which have mosL to offer trb families with differing character-is tics. 

\/v " . 

2. PARENT EDUCATION AND .THE WIDER SOCIAL SETTING: PRIORITIES IN CHANGE 

Obviously, education cannot by itself, in whatever form it is 
conceived and whatever it.s "manner of delivery of its services, ensure 

■ v.. 

-quality of opportunity; equality of access, or freedom o£. choice to families 
who are rendered -vulrie fab l& by the ±§ life circumstances. Broad social 
program:;- are requiVe'd concurrently' with educational reforms. j 



The Commission of [inquiry, into Poverty sums up the present situation: 

.Reasons- .for this/failure of the education system to meet the 
noods/'of both Abor Ig iivai , chi Id run and adults are manifold*. It 
is. Clear that their position in the total society will^affect 
'the outcomes of education; they are the. poorest, worst housed 
section of the community with the highest mortality and morbidity " 
: , — -j---, — ! 1 ; _ 

* A smaller proportion of Aboriginal than of uon -Aboriginal women is ® 

* reported to be in the workforce; the 197 1 census shows 23.61 of Aboriginal 
vomeii' to be unemployment compared w,ith *37. l£ o*£ total Australian women 

(aged. 15 and over) .• .- " •■ 
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rates, Because of 'their poverty, power.lesuiKM.ii; and cultural 
dilforencos, white' attitudes towards them have always been 
unfavourable, and expectations, whether by teachers or tile 
community in general, are low". (l-'itsgerald , 1976: 222-3). 

Is successful intervention in the total socio-cultural situation of 

a group of people in fact possible at the one point in time? Are some areas 

/ 

of need more urgent than others? There are various answers to this 
question . 

Grey, for example, in his work in developing the Aboriginal Family 

Kducatlon Centres reports on the issues of .basic survival facing the group 

work, health, la'ck of land, lack of a voice. He suggests the following 

priority : 1 

" 'rhere is a fundamental and developmental qrder whicjv, for- 
; Aborigines who are still faced with survival, places owner- 

ship of land and ah effective voice equal first with 
education - continuing life-long education ; third in the 



sequence is job skills for employment; fourth, housing and 
finally, fifth, health." (Grey, 1974: 381) X 



It seems difficult to defend any ordering of priorities. On purely 
empirical grounds, is health a less urgent issue than employment'tfor , ' . 

education? The issues are all so interdependent, that programs of amelioration 
in a? given area cannot be fully effective unless attended by constructive^ - 
action in the related areas that determine social functioning and individual 
mental health. Therefore, governments and communities must find some way 
of establishing for itycnority groups social -justice^and equity/ 

*7 'If X ^ ■ <v 

. r But, t?fe members of the minority group must themselves helpyguide 

policy, determinations that affect them. This means. that they must be 

'encouraged to articul a t e Hthe^ff - ~ y ~ ' 

■ ... • " ■ p 3 ""''- ' 

If this can be achieved so that they feel they are, in fact, and 
in' €he eyes of the majority cultured responsible people able 'to determine 
thefr own fate, their consequent feelings of self-determination could be 
expected to "lead to changes in their interactions with their own children 
aYTd 7 " so:^o.. a more developmental environment for 'these children.; Scheinfeld 
is .one who emphasises the^need for changes in^ the life situation* of people 

V . t<?o - ' ■ * 



before Lhey can help their children, Lo relate effectively Lo Llie world: 

" Parents cannot construe the child's relationship to the 
world in ways' that are fundamentally different from the way 
they construe their, own relationship to tlie world. Hence, 
to change child-rearing practices effectively, one must 
change the parents' own experience in the world." 
(Scheinfe,Ld, 1069: 2). 

His view is sharecV on the Australian scene by Scott. She maintains that 

educational ass is ranee to parents themselves must precede attempts to direct 

their attention t«p children's needs and interests:* " ■ 

" With a view, then, to helping parents, arrive at a position 
from which they can make home conditions more likely to 
sustain educational effort, this project suggests a change 1 
0 of objectives in work .with parents. Raft her " than focusing on 

the acquisition of kndwiedge and technlquesj.plirectly concerned, 
with child-rearing, one might 'need to 13e Concerned with how 
• *,to help parents to extend their .own cognitiVe- skills and « 
v general knowledge to the p&£nt where they can deal, with less 

strain, with the usual parental responsibilities. In this 
vo^f, parents may also experience the meaning of education 
for a person's liffs .-"in the sense that they can act in the 
present with morei, awareness, . knowledge and understanding of 
the consequences -for themselves and others. 

The whole idea of causal relationships, and v the possibility 
of inf luencing v events to some degree appears to be outside the 
experience of some families. If conditions needed for. adult 
.learning (as previously discussed) are present, help can be , 
given with thinking - with reflecting on and learning, from 
■personal experience; with obtaining information and "using 
resources relevant to some immediate goal; with anticipating^^' 
possible results and peeking evidence of ^actual results; with 
r#la*ting the appropriate pieces >of events-. These, and other 
Cognitive skills are necessary assets in situations Requiring 
one to take individual responsibilities: . ' 

.c ■ j?:-' : , Y ' 

Once a degree of control is established, it is much more 
realistic -. but likely to be^much less necessary 6 - to direct 
. attention to children ' s needs and interests. Home conditions 

""helpful to children's deveJSpmeht are. more likely to exist 
■ ''■ automatically, and parents will be in.*a better position to 

stimulate/ spontaneously ," similar cognitive skills in children." 
4 - (Scott, 1974.: 236) . , % 



In relation to the point made by Scheinfeld and Scott, i one might, 
Jghile seeing the lojg^c of their point jpf ..y^ew, legitimately ques.tion the 
"focus of initial change., Might'it not boV'that it' -is in sojne ways, as an 

initial undertaking, easier f^help a mother recognize and extend he^r ; 
^competence in^hild-r^ar ing than to help hr£r to extend her own cognitive 



Skills?"* An 'additional point in favour of the -former approach is that 

\ - / 
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the offer to help a mother to help her child may be perceived by her as 
lusa threatening than an* offer to help her help herself. It has certainly 
seemed to -us relatively easy to achieve the fojWter goal. 

The end^point, of course, is not parental competence in child- 
roaring, but such competence may well be a first step towards* arousing in 
the m6ther a des.ire txo_,extend her competence in and control over other 
aroafj of her li'fe. Gfip&erg would seem to endorse the possibility of this 
happening : 

" There are constraints and. limitations on what can be 
accomplished in working diCGctly and solely with families 
themselves. These families are part of a larger social 
and cultural milieu and cannet help but be influenced by.. ■ • 

the' "larger 'con-te-xtrr "*It "is - pos sib iey- however y - that 'changes 

brought about withii* the family, if they can be* effect ecL 
despite conflicting pressures, may in the long run 
produce changes in the social and cultural environment." 
(Grotberg, 19fc9) . • . ' 

Is ther,e evidence to support: this belief that a planned, new 
experience in the life of a pjqpnt can act as a catalyst and trigger off 
Ynore fundamental changes in parental*- and- family behaviour? 

Some overseas research programs" have shown that, aft^r participating 

■x-y " ; " - 

in pi;cwrams where^ tfiey; ;were called upon to^play an integral part in ^the 
child's education , some' at least of the mothers took' action to improve their 
e\^icati~onal 'and occupational .-status (Mi ller^l968Y Karnes, 1969). Some .' 
showed' a change of life style from hopelessness and helplessness and 
became determined to change their lives an'd -the lives of their children; 

■' \ ■ i 

nine- of the f if teen - mothers in this project went on to become leaders 

• • ■ (j 

in communifty affairs* (Badger, 1971) . 

The pr - jram described, in this report Yias shdwn tHat 'Aboriginal 
jrs can, themselves, become effective parent educators working vwith 
'ther 3te.her3. This not only leads to changes in their «wn patterns" of 
functioning but also' makes them visible to" th^ir neigh&Gji^s as successful 
cdf essionals. Perhaps^in this way they, offer proof to the^^Aboriginai 

X V 

women with whom they work that -change* is possible- and that »they themselves 
too "have a respected palace to occupy- in the society**^ « ; ^ 
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3/ PARENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND EARJ.Y CHILDHOOD SERVICES ' « 

There should be a wide range of options in early childhood services , 
available to families. Like Bronf enbrennter , we believe that home-based 
programs, with a central focus on the fatten t-child system, should be included 
in the options. We believ^ that many Aboriginal parents, af ter involvement 
in such a program, would seek to utilize other forms of early / g^J^dhood 
services as their children approached school starting age. 

It seems to us, moreover ,-Jughly probable that Aboriginal families 
-. who have participated in a<Shome-based program and then utilized community 
early .childhood '-ste-rv'ices (cantering for mixed or single ethnic groups *. • . 
according to their choice) ^ are likely to hay^p found a- source of satisfaction 

* in their increased range 6f "interactions with their children.. Following the 
school enrolment of their children, they are likely to continue their 

• informed 'interest in their children's progress/ to be surer of their »J 
responsibilities and roles, and to be conscious^of the ways in which they 
and the school must complement each other in providing optimal stimulus 
to the children* s 'development . Thus not only will" they be likely to 

r « t 

exercise their own parenting responsibilities , but they. will be likely' also 
to initiate interaction with "the school to ensure tha ; f it, too, plays its 
proper role. , 

It is not suggested that such parent education programs are a 

• universal panacea; it is suggested that 'they are a viable and effective form 
of family support appropriate for certain families* '. * t ■' 

It is further suggested* that innovations in. school practices are, 

urgently required. Bloom (19"?6:* 1) has shown that: 

"0 Most students can learn what the schools have to teach V if 
the problem is approached sensitively and systematically-. 

N 

This systematic and sensitive approach needs, in h,Ls view, to take account 

of each student's cognitive entry behaviours an£,his Effective entry 

. characteristics; furthermore, the teacher must . use appropriate instruction: 

- ■ * . ' * •■ - 

that is, he must provide appropriate cues to. the learner, he must ensure 
\ « & ■ fl , » 

the participation of the learner in the activity and provide to 'each child 

appropriate reinforcement and feedback. '* 

■' & ' * ' • "V: . 




j, It would seem thaL many Australian schools are' a. long way from w 

£ achieving a quality;; q£ instruction such ag that' descr/ibed by Dloom. 

And, even i f'- they teachers .Q.f Aboriginal children were to approach the 

Children '\sensi tively'^nd systematically", as defined by Dloom, 'there wbujd 

still--be a strong "argument for the support of parental involvement. Hunt 

• •• has urged throughout this last decade, the central purpose of parent 

■-'••education and support: / 

: .Such education rflSy* . . take t^e formtot a deliberate effort 
to help parents learn how to arrange circumstances for their 
\ ■ young children the better tb foster from birth on the sensori- 

motor, attitudinal and linguistic- bat>es for the abilities, the 
attitudes,;. the motives and- the .values which must be acquired 
later, if the child is t?o become able to cope ^th school ' Ns ' 

and later to* participate in the mainstream of our increasingly 
-technological society." (Hunt, 1969: viii*) -l 

. ' - . • : - - 

4. RECOMMENQATIONS 

% 

17 In the light of- evidence from the Br isbane 'pro j ect , the conclusions . 
^j^jto^ched . by careful evaluators such ; as Bloom and Bronf enbrenner , and 

:jnition of the critical role of parents in developing the cognitive 
mjjracteristics and motivational orientations of children, zt zs 

. vzebgunended that programs of parent education be instituted in a number 
\.' of pilot" projects a)id sustained over a p&t'iod.of some years. 

^ 

£ - « -■ . 

' These pilot .projects with careful control of relevant variables 
c (particular.ly mother's s'tyle of teaching, stability of the family 
up^ft and child's level of cognitive functioning) would enable a 
thorough testing of the assumptions underling the Brisbane project. 
Evaluation should^dri compass the wide range of. behaviours and 

laracteristics thatrmay be affected by. this, type of- program. We 
would reqommend, further, that such progr^ms^be'. implemented with"^ 
mother/child early: in the child's life. ' . 



2. d;.t is +$caormnendcLi' that Aboriginal^ mother g be trained and used as 
•_pp2*ent educator s~~^^^arent education programs for Aboriginals. 
p In the initial stages of their, operations, it seems they would need 

u, ■ •. x. \ ..... .■ . 'i. 

^ support and guidance -from a more highly trained Parent Eduii'^or. The 

-experience in the Brd-sbane pro j ect; suggests that they n%ed t§ be helped 

% -i ■ > ' * « >K " 

in their professional development by regular" on-the-j ob diagnostic 



evaluation of their practices/ supplemented by regular of f-the-j,ob , 
discussions f.o'f principled underlying the practices. This type of 
assistance 1 should help .them reach the stage wj.iere 'they can function 
^effectively and' creatively, making full u'4j^g. a ^ieir intimate knowledge 



of ' the mothers who, of the same e thniwffifcroup - as .themselves, have many 

f" * ' , tt 

life experiences similar to their own.' This could lead to the 

development of a cohort of parent educators. 



3. Throughout the research project, we addressed ourselves to urban. 

Aboriginal families. We believe, however, that the approach we have 
tried is likely to be fruitful with some rural; as well .as with some' 
urban Aboriginal families and with some members of other groups who 



function" as minority groups within "the" tot al"" Australian community. 

'ft. is recommended that our proposals be examined in the light of their 
probable appropriateness for and effectiveness with other groups; 
if they seem appropriate, pilot projects with such groups should be 
instituted and evaluated. 



It 



isSrecowiended that there be exploration of all possible means of ' 



helping Aboriginal parents - f 
to 

. i) to become informed cfoout school policies ^nd programs, 

ii) to bea&Ttt*. informed about the roles 'they need to- play to assure 

the educational} progress of their children, and 
Hi) to participate in decision making about the education of their 
' i-.'hiuirt m . * ■ * $ 



CONCLUSION 



In conclusion, we would like tor reiterate: ' education has not been 
responsive to the Sffeeds of the Aboriginal community. Nor is it likely to 
become responsive, a wide body of research evidence would indicate, 
unless and until the effoVts of t the school are guided by and reinforced 

by' the Aboriginal parents. 

'/ i 

From the earliest ' times , schools and school people have 
^jsjoi^entrated, on the Aborigi\nal^ children and excluded their parents from 
meaningful involvement; as (a result many of these parents have come to 



believe that they have no' role at all to play in the education of their 
/ children 1 : Most see* no connection between the activities of the home. 

and parent - "child interactions, on the one hand, and school success ctn 
the other. ! * - . 



We can excuse policy makers of an earlier day for their sole 
concentration on children. Recognition of the complementarity of home 
and school in fostering the academic progress of children and Recognition 
of the rights of parents in relation to the education of their children 
are relatively recent developments. Earlier policy makers, then , ( acted 
in accord with the best knowledge available" to them. They were 'relatively 1 
ignorant of the compjexit y of .the [interacting m forces shading -school 
achievement. . *. . 



Current policy makers do not jiave this excuse of ignorance; as 

Bloom would phrase it, they have 'lost their innocence 1 . Bloom writes : 

- " These advances in our understanding of education and' 
related phenomena have not always been reflected in our* 
educational practices. I am convinced that little .will 
be done until the meaning and consequences of these new '. 
advances are understood by educational scholars, educa- 
tional leaders, and teachers. I have suggested that: these 
new insights and understandings may be conceived of as the 
loss of innocence about the relations amoryg educational 
phenomena. This way of posing the problem suggests that 
the burden of responsibility for appropriate actions and 
practices rests with the professionals in t^e field once 
new ideas are adequately communicated.* But long, 
experience in education has left me wiuji the impression ■■' 
that innocence is not easily relinquished and new respon- 
sibilities are -avoided as long as possible." (Bloom, X 
1972: 349) \ M 



Will Australian educators and policy makers relinquish their ( "/ 
innocence and assume the new ^responsibilities, especially *£hosa which 
recognize the' critical roles/of: ^parents? Unless they do," what hojjes may 
we 'reasonably have that education in the future will be more successful than 
in the past in discharging its responsibilities to its Aboriginal clientele? 




A TYPI£/VL TEACHING SESSION - YE^STl - MOTHER, FIVE-YEAR OLD CHILD 
° <, ' /' AN*b.. SENIOR PARENT EDUCATOK „ , :• * : 1 " f ' 

• - , C ./ " * " V : ' \ 

* . ■ - 

DIVISION With 'rods - ^ ' " * 1 v " ■> ^ .... 

Parent" 'Educator shows mother how, for example, tan ro$ can be^'cut" 
1 into 2 pink rods, and mother then sets child further division 
problems. „ % 

Follow-up activities surges ted^ by Parent Educator and/or mother - 
more, practice with rods , "And what do we have around the 
house tha£ we often divide?" - Apples, oranges, -packet of 

biscuits.,.. cake.:.. /^aggesj^^ 

apple into half, quarters. Recipe^^van for.-Playdough, and 
baking set incLuding cutters left as part of library borrowing, 
. so child can measure and divide various quantities of dough." 

WORD RECOGNITION AMD MATCHING through game of "Up the Garden Path." 
A set^jf^say 8 words (for example, mother, dog, sits,, etc,.) s is 

• ahtif f|fej}y*nd dealt, to £e matched 'with the same words, each ' ^ 
occupying one marked square on a cardboard "path". There are 2 
sets of words and 2 paths - the game" is to see who first can go ■. ; 
right up the "garden path", reading each word aloud as it is 
dealt'. (Earlier ^n the year this game will have been played with 
pictures) . First Parent Educator shows child how to play the game, 

^tlfen child anU- mother play. This game can easily be made at home 
by mother and child: 

' FblloiJ-up activities . In what o.ther ways can mother encourage 
child to practise the words he knows? Mother mtay suggest that 
he picks out words in the paper or on the c'brrif I'akea.^acKe^^t;; ■' 
^ breakfast. One mother suggests a scrapboo^p child can!- paste' ^ 

in pictures and she can write, labels for them which he* can 
copy. (Thi-s 'mother asked .whether the Parent Educator would 
-lo-ok at 'scrapbook on subsequent visits and suggested 
encouraqinq child with a merit -skampf) "Animal Grab" or 
" "Donkey" may be borrowed from the Program Library and the rule 
stressed that the child should read the printed name of the 
animal jas he matches it with its pair. 
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APlfl&NDIX I (contd) * - . 



3. RE-TEL'LING A STORY., .The^arent: Educator^ has taped a fairly familiar 
story,, for example-, "Goldilocks* 1 , ^hich .is spjjyed^ then re-told by ' 
child.- His . version is taped and re-played to the delight o£ all. 
Hearing orie's own voice always adds enormous fun to such an 
exerciser. • ' ' rJ -' 

* Follow-up activities . The importance of being able to yemember 

what one has heard and tell about it is- stressed to the mother. 
In what .ways can shec.get child to do this around the, house 1 ? P 
A game played on a previous session may be ( recalled: "I went 
to the shop. and I bought .... ,! with eaah participant adding an 
item to the shopping list, and 1 having to remember the * * 
cumulative total. Giving the. child directions (say two at once),, 
' s . and seeing if he can remember them, may be suggested, . Or mother 

. might suggest 'reading a story from £he library, and seeing if * -V 
the child can. remember it, 1 or a part of it. 

4, READING A STORY. The Parent 'Educator .may* demonstrate how mother 

might get the child to remember what happened on the previous page, 
or in a picture which the -reader and child have looked at and talked^ 
abo . The point is made that"even 5 minutes reading a day is 
tremendously valuable, but .that it should always be fun, not a chore t 
> i * 

°5. A book and a game are finally selected by mother arid child from 

the Program Library, to be exchanged at the next Home Teaching visit." 



A TYPICAL TEACHING SESSION -YEAR II - MOTHER, PRE-SCHOOL H 

CHILD AND PARENT EDUCATOR, \ f 

In the teaching session described below, the Parent Educators had^dev^se^ 
ways of capitalizing on the local interest in* the Brisbane Exhibition, 
which was about to take plajfie. - / " 

1. SAMPLE BAGS. A counting game in which a number of miniature paper • 
btfgs are made, each holding one item, say a . balloon costing 5 cents 
(5 dots are .inked on the bag),\a Freddo Frog costing 3 cents (3 dots)", 
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APPENDIX I (contd) - / . " " ' ' ' 

•' • ." #v »* 

a jelly-baby 'costing 1 cental dot). Child has to 'pay' £he . 

right number of gents to the 'Stfow man'. (Parent Educator or 

mother) to'-receive ,his sample bag. The roles are then reversed. 

Follow-up activities. Child and'mother can make^ otKer 



sample bags' ^or other items at home; at the Exhibition i 

3 



and when shopping the child can help pay for small items & 
and count the change. .-■ - j« 



'GRAND PAllADE* A counting, vocabulary-building and me3ra#y_ game . 

*' Some. 6 or 7 plastic animals are placed in a circle on tfre table : • 

/ they .are in the Grand Parade. Child hides his eyes'; one (or, 

more) animals are removed, and he must try £o remember which ' ', ■ 

they were and count how many are left. ^Then hecan be the one 
» • ■'»".' 
, .to remove the. animals, and the others must ■ remember . 

Vol low -up, activities.' Talking ' about the animals at the 

. ^ Exhibition, and later trying to remember alt the different 

kinds seen . ■ .\ * 

' ' ' ■ 

3. LOUDSPEAKER . A game to develop descriptive power-, vocabuiaxy^ • 

. .and confidence. An effective if simple loudspeaker is m^c^ ^ ^^n 
a rolled-up sheet of paper, and Parent Educator, mother and^nild g 
take turns in pretending to be the policeman announcing and ' 
describing a missing person. 

J?oLlow=iLfA activities,. S ; aid one Parent Educator: . ■ - s 
. "The mother can follow this up by losing he;r ~chil<3 at the 
Exhibition.." . , 

4. mhlHN(\ 4 OTrt' and CHAIIgVJG LIBRARY M^ERIALS as in Year I, ] . 
" ■ complete . the teaching session. r s • > 



APPENDIX II 

FINAL I! VALUATIONS OF PARENT EDUCATORS BY SENIOR PARENT EDUCATOR 



Parent 
Educator 



P.K.I 
*P,1U 
P.K.I 

p v '» 

1 ill n. 

P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3 



Family 



Family I 
Family 2 



Family 5 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8 



Date 



.10.7 
1.0.7 
10.7 
10.7 
.10.7 
10.7 
,10.7 
1.1.7 



Atypical - mother absent 



1. \kw\i)\ tohWdil child 



Marked warmth 



12 year old daughter stood in. 



Some wdrmth or at 
time:; 



P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P.E.2 

P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P'.EJ 



Family 1 
Family 2 
Family 3 
4 



5 

.Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8 



ERIC 



10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
.10.73 

10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
11.73 



Little or, ' 
infrequent warmth 




Marked lpck of 
warmth 



• H 
CO 



2. ilhilitij to oijdijc child's participation 



Child highly 
engaged 



Child fairly en 
gaged or at times 



x( though shy) 



x 
x 

X 



4' 



Child rarely or orlly 
spasmodically engaged 



Child totally 
unengaged 



, x (attentive but mostly 
not participating) 




i 



.Parent' 
Educator 


Family 


Date , 


3. MnUtij to \nwil aoiiiuhj to child in canpvchentibl 


i 

(, 

.e otfipa . ■ • • , , 








Activity very 




Activity fairly 


i 

Activity presented 










clearly 


clearly 


ln.ratnoij disorganisou 


in vpvv di qnrdanispd 

4.11 V C- X j UX JVJ1 Mvlll-ltM\^U 








presented 


presented ' 


way 1 


way 


p p 1 

I .& * 1 


Pa mi 1 v 1 


in 71 




• 






P P 1. 


Kami lv 9 


10 * 7 3 


X 




\ 


• ■ 


P P 1 


Pa mi 1 \/ 1 


10 1 73 


X 




t 




■ P P 9 


Pami 1 v /I 


in 71 


X 


i 






P P 9 


l (inn i y j 




X 


i • » 






* P P 1 


i aUU 1 y o 




X 






' ./ 


P P 1 


Putin 1 \' 7 
L villa iy ( 


1(1 71 

lv • 1 J 


X 






i 

■ i A 


. P.E.3 


Family 6 


11.73 . 


X 




»' 


;•;,) 


ji 






4. hjvee c>/ verbal' intcvaetion tiith child 










Much verbal 


Some verbal inter- 


Little verbal inter- 


\/r\v*\/ 1 "if fin uorhal ' 
VUiy- llLLltJ vvLuaL 








interaction' . 


action with child 


action with child 


i nfova/^f "i An mi fh phi 1 rl 








with child 


u \ 




f 


P P 1 


Ldmliy 1 


in 71 

1U i r J 








• * 


P P 1 


Fami 1v 9 
Lalllliy £ 


10*73 


X 








' D I? 1 


t'dllllly J 


in 71 




x 1 ' ' 


' i * 


' i 


r.EJ 


D-\fW« lit A 

tamiiy 4 


in /n 

1U .7 J 


4 




x (tried but child too 


P P 7 


Fami 1 \/ ^ 


in 71 . 


1 


X . 


j shy to respond) ' ' 


1 


1 D P 0 


l? 3Vft 1 1 U t Ci 

raiuixy yd 


in 71 




J ' < 
( f 


§ 




PPT 


Pa mi 1 \; v7 
vclillliy f 








'"t . : ' 


P.E.3 


Family 8- 


il.73 


'" x : • 
. I 

* 


,1 « 

I9d * 


4 


t 

i 

, ■ ( ' v 



ERIC 



Ap|h)IX II (confd) 



Parent 
Educator 



P.E.l 
P.E.I 
P.E.l 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3 



P.E.l 
P.E.l 
P.E.l 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3 



ERIC 



Family 



Family 1 
FamiW 2 
Family 3 
Family 4 
Family 5 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family .8. 



Date 



Family 1 
Family 2 
Family 3 
Family 4 
Family 5 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8 



5. M -of cncomgement 



10.73 

10.73 

10.73 

10.73 

10.73 

10.73, 

10.73 

11.73 



Tone very 
encouraging 



x 
x 

x 

X 
X 
X 



Fairly 
encouraging 




10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
11,73 



Very ; 
discouraging, 1 



6. Creativity and relevance in pr esentation of activit ies v 



Many creative' 
relevant ways' 
of presenting 
activities 

\ 



■ I 




'Some creative or 
relevant ways, of 
presenting 
activities ' / 

7 



19 



Few creative or 1 
ielevant ways of 
'' presenting 
activities 



x 
x 
x 

i X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



No. creative or 
relevant ways of 
presenting 
activities 



/ 



r 

0 



APPENDIX II' (contd) 



. THE PARENT EDUCATOR AND THE MOTHER 



Parent 
Educator 



Mother 



Date 



1. 



Mlittj to relate to mother 



Pf.'l 

•>.e;i 

' P.E.I 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P;E.<2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3 



P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P.E.'l 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3 
) 



0 

ERIC 



Family 1 
Family 2 
Family 3 
Family 4 
Family 5' 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8 



Family 1 
Family 2 
Family 3. 
Family 4 
Family 5 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8' 



10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
ld.73 
10:73 
10.73 
11:73' 



10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
11.73- 



Marked 
warmth 



x 
x 

X 
X 
X 
X 



Some warmth or 
at times 

x 

X 



Little' or infrequent 
warmth 



\ 



Marked lack of 
warmth ' 



V Ability to bring out principles and value of activities 



Principles 
underlying all 
activities 
brought out 



Principles 

brought out 
sometimes 



Principles brought 
out infrequently 



x 
x 
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x 

X 



Principles not 
brought out 



x 

X 



APPENDIX II (contd) 



Parent 
Educator 



Mother 



Date" 



3. Ability to Involve mother in teaching activity 



P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P.E.I 
p1e.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3 



P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P-.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3 



Family 1 
,Fpily 2 
Family -3 
Family '4 
Family 5 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8 



Family 1 
Family 2 
Family' 3 
Family 4 
Family 5 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8 



10.73 • 
10.7} 
10.73 
10.73' 
10.73 
10.73 ' 
10.73 
LI. 73 



10.'73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
11.73 



Mother closely 
involved 



x 

X 
X 
X 



Mother involved 
at times 

x 
x 

X 



Mother involved 
infrequently 



Mother not 
involved 



4. Ability to withdxati from dominant role & Acomge mother's leadership 



highly en- 
couraging of 
mother's 
leadership 



Sometimes en- 
couraging of 
mother's 
leadership 



r 

Seldom encouraging 
^mother's ■ 
^leadership 



/ 



x 

/ X 
X 



/ 
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Not encouraging 
of mother's 
leadership 
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Parent 
Educator i 


/ 

Mother 

• 


f Date 


5. /lHUti/ to prdtoote verbal interaction between mother anil child 

i * 








Promoted much ' 


Promoted some 


Promoted little verbal 


\ 

' 1 

Promoted no verbal 






verbal inter- 


verbal inter- 


interaction between 


interaction between 








action between 


action between 


mothers child 


ngther fi child 








mother & child 


mother S child 


* * 


ft n 1 

P.E.I 


Family 1 


10.73 




\ 






P.E.I 


Family 2 


10J-3 








'4 


' lP.E.1 . 


Family 3 


10.73 • 


\ 


A 


> 


P.E.2 


Family A 


10.73 




t 


x (tried but 




• P.E.2 


Family 5 • 


10.73 k 




X 


child shy) 




P.E.2 


Family 6 


10.73 




X 






P.E.3 


Family 7 • 


10.73 




X ' 


s 




P.E.3 


' Family 8 


11.73 


\ 

I 

1" 

4 * 


X 


t 






< • 




Y Promotion of mother* s use of encouragement ' ' 


> 

i 




1 


Marked promo- 


0 - 

Some promotion 


Little promotion 


Did not promote 


/ 






tion of 


of mother's 


' of .mother's use of 


mother's use of 




1 




mother's use of 


use pi encourage- 


encouragement 


encouragement 








encouragement 


ment i ' 






r .L .1 


rdluliy. 1 


1U, / j 








X 


DPI 

r.h.i 


ramiiy i 


i n 

ID. /j 






% 


X * 


DC 1 ! 


family J 


ID. / J 




i 


^ 


x (Mother very 
encouraging anyway) 


r.b.z 


family 4 


10. /J # 








x 


P.E.2 


Family' 5 


10.73' 


1 x 




1 




P.E.2 


Family 6 


10.73 




1 




X j 


■P.E.3 \ 


Family 7 


10.73 


: x 








P.E.3, 


'Family 8 


11.73 


X 




i 

i 




ERIC 


• 
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APPENDIX II (contd) 



Parent 
Educator 




7, Ability to conveij to mother the importance vf her teaching role 



P.E.I, 
P.E.I 
P.E.I 
.P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 
P.E.3, 



Family 1 
Family'2 
Family 3 
Family 4 
Family $, 
Family 6 
Family 7 
Family 8 



p.mi 
p.] 
*p^j 

P.jfTi 
P.f.2 
P.E.2 
P.E.3 

P.E.3 

■ o 
ERIC , 



10,73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
11.73 



Family 1 , 
Family 2' 
Family- 3 
Family 4 
Family 5 
Family 6 
Family 7 

Family 8 



10.75 
•10.73 
10.73' 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 
10.73 

U.73 



Laid much 
stress on' 
importance, of 
mother's 
teaching role 



x 
x 



Laid some stress 
of importance of 
mother's teaching 
role 



Laid little stresss 
on importance of ' 
mother's., teaching 
role . 



4 



T ' . , 



Laid 1 no stress on 
importance of 
mother's teaching 
role 



x 

X 



8. Follotirwp of previous activities 



Followed up 
many activities 



FollWd up some 
activities 



x 

X 
X 
X 



Followed up few 
activities 

i X ' ' 



( 



x (seldom seen 



mother lately) 



Followed up no 
activities 
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4 

Parent/ 
Educator 


Mother 


Oate 


9. Ability to suggest ov elicit follow-up ideas 


P.E.I 
P.E.I 
P.E.I 
- P..E.2 ' 
P.E.2 
P.E.2 . 
P.E.3 ' 
P.E.3 


Family 1 
Family 2 . 
Family 3 
Family 4 
Family 5 
Family & 
Family 7 ' 
Family 8 ' 


10.73 

10.73 

10.73' 

10.73 

10,73- 

10.73 

•10.73 

11.73 


Suggested or 
elicited many 
follow-up ideas 


Suggested or 
elicited some 
follow-up ideas 

X 

% 

0 

. r 

-x 
X., 

X 

X ► 


Suggested or elicited 
few follow-up ideas 

X 
X 

I 


Suggested or 
elicited no 
follow-up ideas ' 

X 

< 


— ■■ 1 ■ ■ » ... ... - ■ 

j 

t 
i 


Parent 
Educator 


Mother' 


Date 


t 

1. Feelings of lightness and enjoyment • • ~* > 
^ : — — ^ : 4 


P.EM 

■ . <' 

P.E»1 
P.E.I 
P.E.2 

P.E.2 

P.E.> 
• P.E.3 ' 

P.E.3 


Family 1 

f Family 2 
Family 3 
Family 4 

Family 5 

Family 6 

,* ■ 

Family 7 • 
Family 8 


10.73 

10.73 
10.73 
10.73 

i 

t 

10.73 

10.73 
10.73 

J 

11.73 


Heavy going until near end - finger plays were enjoyed by all. 
Child's shyness caused feeling of tension. L 

\ i 1 ' B « if 

Very jolly. 1 . S \ 

Gay; much 'laughing and enjoyment by all participants. 

Because of child's shyness, heavy going till near end, though P.E.2 
remained smiling and jolly. ; 

Obvious feeling-of enjoyment (though also some tenseness because of child's '. 

unpredictability) . Mother obviously felt support from visit. 

* > <> 

Tremendous enjoyment by all participants (including other children) . 

All participants enjoyed visit, ' though P.E.3 sounded a bit harsh at times. 
However, neither mother not child was P ut off ' Tne ^ r infectious 
laugh helped relaxation, f v 

Warm, gay atmosphere. 



Parent 
Educator 


Mother 


Date 


t 

2. Pace an^ interest of presentation 
«j ! — ^ 


P.E.I 


Family 1 


10.73 


Pretty slow till finger plays at end. Long hiatuses while P.E.I asked 
questions which the child 'woulSn't answer. 


P F 1 


roiuiiy L 


lUi 1 j 


wod, last-moving. 


P.E.I 


Family 3 


10,73 


P.E.I kept program moving well. 


P.E.2 


Family 4 


10.73 


Slow. Too many pauses while P.E.2 and mother asked questions which 'child * 
wouldn't answer. 


P.E.2 . 


Family 5' 


10.73 

t 


Speedy, well judged -timing by P.E.2 of child's limited concentration' .span - - 
she handled well the difficult .job of keeping his attention. • * 


D I? 1 
i • Jj , L , 


Family 6 


10.73 


Brisk presentation and each activity well covered. 


P.E.3 ' 


Family 7 


10.73 


Hi 

Interest well maintained, Child never bored. 


P.E.3 


Family 8 


11.73 


Lively, good presentation. 

* 




' • .. • 




"3. Flexibility in dealing with unusual situations 


P.E.I 


Family 1 

) 


.10.73 


P.E-.l's recourse in face of child's shyness was 4t last to change activity; 

couia, nowever, t have discussed principles with mother. 
' - % 


P.Epl 


Fann 1 v 7 


in 71 


wnen mother. had to go out, P.E.I got big sister to stand in effectively. 


PXl" 


Family 3 


10.73 


Baby distracted mother at times, P.E.I kept on teaching - lost mother. 


P.E.2 


Family 4 


10.73* 


P.E.2 unable to salvage too much from the difficult situation of child's 
intense shyness. » 


P.E.2 


Family 5 


no. 73 


Very flexible in capitalizing oh whatever engaged child, even when this 
was not, on program.--, " . , 


P.E.2 


Family 6 


10.73 


P.E.2 was ; able to successfully involve 3 other children and see that 
target child, who is shy, got affair go. 


■P.E.3 ; ' 


Family 7 


10.73 


Visitors Arrived, P.E.3 maintained child's interest with non-crucial , 

activity till mother's return, 
i • ■ 


P • £ • 3 i i 

FRir 


Family 8 


11.73 . 


Mother out of home, but P.E.3 able to interact just as comfortably, with father. 
■ ■ t — rrn-T — ■ . i_ 



(. 
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APPENDIX III 



ANALYSIS OF MOTHER'S PERFORMANCE ON TEACHING TASK 



1.4 



1.5 



1.6 
1.7 ' 

1.8 



(a)- CODING SCHEDULE 

Types of instruction^ information and questions 
content-based utterances 



1 . 1 Utterance focussing attention 
or directing placement, 
giving specific category or .' 
principle 

1.^2 Utterance focussing attention' 
or directing placement , - 
giving general category or. 
principle N 

1.3 Utterance focussing attention 
or directing placement, ' 
grving no guiding -.category 
or" principle }. 



Task-irrelevant or misleading 
'utterance focussing Attention 
■or directing placement 

Utterance recalling relevant _ 
past experience 



L 



Repeated 'utterance 
Clarification - 



Request to verbalise 
•reasons for placement. 



Examples 
You've got to put those 
into 4 piles ... 
These are. dots. 
Big or small? . 

Put all the ones together 

that's the same. 
• > . \ ' 

They've *all got a mark on them 

c 

What size are they? 

Put this one there. . 
^ / That doesn't go there. 

Where are you going to 
" , put them? ' 

Look^for" the squares 
(where, shape . irrelevant) . 
Which are the other red ones? 
(where colour irrelevant) 
/ 

You know 'how you sort 

u . V 

matchboxes in piles. 

■i» j ■ ■ '. 

What does - Nana wear ' ■ 

round her* neck? (Cross) 

(See Procedures) 

Put them u into four 
•groups. ^ four heaps. 

Why are they in the same piles 
Why did you put those, together 
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APPENDIX III (contd) 

2. Motivational Utterances 



2.1 Exhortation to acti 



2.2 Exhortation to look 

2.3. Praise, encouragement and 
s supportive noises* ' < 



2.4 Negative remark followed 'by 
. . positive guidance 



.2.5* Negative or critical remark 
followed by no positive 
guidance 

J? 

3., Miscellaneous 

j 

3.1 I Abandoned utterance 



3.2 Utterance ambiguous- to coder 

3.3 . Request to child to repeat 

(Mother had not- heard) 

3.4 Utterance addressed. to „ 
outside authority 

3.5 Repetition of interviewer's 
question 




• - Examples 

Come on. Go on. Keep 
going. 

Mummy 1 11 give you a lolly. 
' I can see it - can you 

j*- see it? 

Look. See? 

. " Mm. Yeah. Okay. Fine. 
Good girl. You've got 
it! That's right. 

No, put that there. 
Hang on. Aren't you. 
going to. . . . ? 
No, because. ... 

No. (Followed by silence.) 
That's not right. ( " ") ' 



Put them - . 
The big .- 

What? Eh? 

> . 

What do I do now? 

Interviewer: Can you 
ask why they're in those 
piles? 

Mother: Why are they in 
"those piles? 
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APPENDIX III (contd) - 

* (b) CODING UNITS AND PROCEDURES 



Coding Units 

To qualify as a unit, an utterance or utterances could either 
/ 1) refer to a. single placement or focussing. 

e.g. They're big ones. Where do they all go? 1 

1.1 

or 2) mark a change of category within one placement or 
focussing . ~ 
e.g. No, that's not right. You have to put them there 

v 2 - 4 ■ - " 1 - 3 

Thus it was possible for one unit to be embedded* in another: 
e.g. Put all ^the dots, together, that's the girl, all .those 
ones with the dots. 

, ' 1.1 2.3 

Time: Five seconds silence between utterances was taken as a 
(necessarily arbitrary) cut-off point for focussings. After this 
lapse of .time, a new focussing .was assumed, hence a new unit. 



Coding Procedures * 

All but two categories were exclusive of each' other. These, two 

were t : ' 

'■■ 1) ' an "utterance giving a specific^or general category 
or principle which was also misleading or task- 
irrelevant. Such an utterance would be' coded both 
% as 1.1, 1.4 or X-.2, 1.4". S • j 

2) an utterance giving general guidance which was also, 
recalling relevant, past. experience. Such an 
"utterance would be\coded both as 1.2, 1.5. 



N.B.' In calculating frequency of utterances, of course, such 
utterances would be counted only once. 

Repetition. Immediately contiguous repetitions referring to the 
placement or focussing were coded as one unit, lower levels of 
specificity being . subsumed into the highest level used. 
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'! ^ . e.g. Put all those ones that are the same together. The 
\ same marks. . All those ones, with the circles.' 

^However, not ajl xepetition was^of this contiguous. kind. For instance 
a mother would sometimes repeaj^-her^utterance foliating an incorrect 
response by the 'child. This was termed a repeated' utterance : ' if 
it referred to the same* focussing or placement; was not a 
) . clarification; could not be subsumed into a, Higher category;' and 

^> ■ followed a substantive' response by the child. 
_ * T • 
To cju^lify^ as olc&vfication,. an utterance referred to the v 
same foou-sa^i or- placement and used different explanatory terms 
on ine s,t"ic. ' wvcl of jpcaLficitij as the prior, utterance. 



e.g. Put them in four groups. Fojir pile?. 

im - 1.7 

Irr^Vic^l uz zcvar.ee c> , Wfiere an utterance giving specific guidance 
was followed- up by ah/utterance requiring a new focussing but 

'V. the specific category used immediately before, then the 
follow-up utterance qualified as specific: " 

o>.g. That one^s big. /md that 1 s? < 

' ■ 1.1 ' Li 1 K . : 

Similarly, where an utterance- giving general guidance * was 
followed up by an utterance requiring a new focussing but 'Unpl[fing 

~the general category used " immcdiatelv before, then the follow-up 

utterance qualified as general: 

e.g.- Look, at the marks... What 1 s 'that one? 

1-2 1.2 <■ • ". % ' 



f 

\ 
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